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PREFACE. 


In these memoirs I have attempted to epitomise the eae interesting 
incidents of a particularly happy and colourful life, the last thirty 
_ years of which especially have been full of exciting adventures in 
_ the realm of the Unknown and Unaccountable. My psychic ex- 
periences have, as far as possible, been related in non-technical 
language for the benefit of lay readers, and represent work done 
with all the most notable mediums, good and bad. 
) A few of the ‘ cases’ and incidents recorded in this volume have 
_ been described in my earlier works—most of which are out of print 
and difficult to obtain. In an autobiography such as I have written, 
this has, of course, been unavoidable. But the accounts of these 
cases have been brought up to date, and fresh information added, 
where possible. And in every instance the original notes and official 
publications have been drawn upon. 

_ Those readers who would wish to know more of the many 
mediums, miracle-mongers, and mountebanks who figure so largely 
in these pages are recommended to consult the technical reports of 
the experiments and séances, of which minute-by-minute protocols 
have often been published in our official records. These publications 
-are: The Proceedings and Bulletins of the National Laboratory of 
Psychical Research; The British ‘fournal of Psychical Research; the 
Bulletins of the University of London Council for Psychical In- 
. vestigation; and the ‘fournal of the American Society for Psychical 
Research. 

- Iam indebted to a number of my friends and others for assistance 
in various ways: for permission to reproduce letters; for supplying 
details of interesting cases, which I am invited to investigate; and 
for suggestions and other kindnesses. Some acknowledgments have 
been made in the text, but I am particularly grateful to: Dr. 
Phythian-Adams, Canon of Carlisle; the Rev. H. J. Fynes-Clinton, 
the Rev. A. C. Henning, Mrs. Beatrice Cooper, Professor Cyril Burt, 
Dr. C. E. M. Joad, Mr. R. S. Lambert, Mr. Victor Gollancz, Colonel 
Henry M. Hardcastle, and Mr. William Marriott. I also wish to 
thank Mr. E. V. Knox (‘ Evoe’), the editor of Punch; and the 
Correspondence Editor of Zhe Times, for permission to reproduce 
extracts from their respective journals. 

I am afraid that I have used the capital letter ‘I’ rather freely 
in my life-story, a reprehensible habit into which those who write 
autobiographies are apt to fall. I apologise. 

) Hef: 
THE SAVAGE CLUB, 
CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE, 5.W.I. 


CHAPTER ONE 
BAND WAGON 


Ir a certain small Shropshire lad had not had toothache, these 
memoirs, in all probability, would have remained unwritten. 
One cold January morning the ‘Great Sequah,’ with his brass 
bands, gilded chariots, and troop of ‘boosters’ in the garb of 
_ Mohawk Indians, pitched his tent—so to speak—in Shrewsbury’s 
principal square. And, to the accompaniment of sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals, announced in stentorian tones (he would have 
used a battery of loud-speakers to-day) that he was there to extract 
_ every bad tooth in the county, and to cure every ailment with which 
his bucolic listeners were cursed—all ‘ free of charge,’ except for a 
small matter of a shilling or so, for his celebrated ‘ Sequah’s Oil ’ 
and ‘ Prairie Flower,’ ‘ as used by all the crowned heads of Europe.’ 
Incidentally, there were more of them then than there are now. 
| Among the cripples, epileptics, dyspeptics, consumptives, et hoc 
genus omne, who clamoured round his band wagons for free treatment 
_ Was a poor woman who dragged her shrieking offspring to one of 
_ the gilded chariots where willing hands hauled him aboard. His 
mother said he had toothache. The boy, blue with pain, cold, and 
fear, was placed in a huge gilt chair to the back of which his neck 
and hands were strapped. His feet were secured to the legs of the 
chair and—the band began to thunder its loudest. 

If the ‘ music’ fulfilled its mission in drowniny the cries of the 
lad, something more was needed to distract the victim’s attention 
from the collection of instruments of torture which the ‘ operator’ 
was about to wield with not too skilful a hand. But this emergency 
had been foreseen and provided for: one of the ‘ Mohawks’ was a 
clever conjurer. Borrowing a hard hat (he could hardly use his own - 
feathered head-dress for the purpose), the spell-binder proceeded to 

do a number of miracles with it. Though the hat was undoubtedly 

empty when handed up, to the amazement of the crowd a pair of 
snow-white doves immediately flew out of it and settled, one on 
each shoulder, of the Great Sequah himself. 

After the release of the doves, flags, bags of sweets, small toys, 
etc., were ‘ produced’ in rich profusion in the time-honoured manner 

_and thrown among the juvenile members of the crowd. The boy— 
who had forgotten his toothache—stopped shrieking and before 
| II 
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one could say ‘ Jack Robinson’ the aching molar (or at least one of 
his teeth) was out, and that, too, was tossed to the gaping 


audience. 

After that came many sufferers who teeeped up to be cured of 
their ailments, real or imaginary, and the show concluded with the 
sale of the various nostrums and a bonfire of the crutches of the 
delighted Salopians who were convinced that they had been cured 
at this Shropshire Lourdes. During the whole of this eventful 
morning I stood, cold but happy, open-mouthed at this display of 
credulity, self-deception, Auto suze coun, faith-healing, beautiful 
showmanship, super-charlatanism, and ‘ magic.’ The miracles of 
the market-place left me spellbound. The above events, which 
probably were entirely responsible for shaping much of my life’s 
work, occurred a week or so before my eighth birthday. 

On my.arrival home I demanded from my astonished parents an 
explanation of how it was that an empty hat had contained two 
doves, and would they please show me exactly how it was done. 
After several days’ pestering on my part, my father finally succumbed 
and, as one of my birthday gifts, presented me with a copy of 
‘Professor Hoffman’s’! Modern Magic, a well-known conjuring 
primer, which really did inform one how white doves could be 
extracted from—apparently—empty hats. This book was the first 
of my collection of 17,000 volumes on magic of all kinds which I 
subsequently assembled. 

The following Christmas I received another book on magic, of 


a very different type. It was called The Tiny Mite, Describing the — 


Adventures of a Little Girl in Dreamland, Fairyland, Wonderland and 
Elsewhere. No author’s name appears on the title-page and, although 
profusely illustrated, the artist’s name does not emerge. 

There is a mystery about this book. It was published by Swan 
Sonnenschein, Le Bas & Lowrey in 1889, and is the most wonderful 
child’s book I have ever seen. It is more amusing, better illustrated, 
better written, and with a more varied ‘magical’ content than 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, and I cannot conceive why this book 
did not compete with ‘Lewis Carroll’s’ classic. ‘Both books appeal 
to the imagination of children and their sense of humour, but the 
Tiny Mite is more wonderful and more amusing. It is the story 
of the adventures of a little girl, her cat, her dog, and a doll, in the 
realms of magic. Fairies, giants, dragons, witches and magicians 
are all visited, as they fly through fairyland on their magic carpet. 


17,.e. Angelo John Lewis, M.A., a mathematician and author of many works on con- 
juring. In 1887, he formed one of Prof. Balfour Stewart’s committee (which included 
Crookes, Lodge, and others) to inquire into the truth of spiritualism. 
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_ There is even a chapter about a conjurer who performs real feats 
72 6T magic. The book still fascinates me, and as I gaze at my father’s 
inscription on the verso of the frontispiece, a lump comes into my 
_ throat as I think of those happy childhood days when my love 
_ for the miraculous was as boundless as it is now. The inscription 
? ‘Teads: ‘Harry Price, from his loving father, E. D. Price, Xmas, 
1889.” 
_ The mystery concerning the Ziny Mite lies in the fact that I have 
_ neither seen nor heard of another copy. Of the many thousands of 
_ booksellers’ catalogues I have perused, the title has never appeared 
in any list, and the book must be rare. The work made a most 
profound impression on my childish mind and was largely 
responsible, I am sure, for my early and sustained interest in the 
apparently miraculous. 

Though I was transfixed with wonder at the clever Sequah show, 
_ looking at the incident in retrospect, I feel that on that eventful 
_ morning I did not believe a word I heard or a thing I saw. It was 
the novelty of it all, rather than genuine amazement, that made 
such an impression on me. The fact that I at once demanded ‘ how 
it was done’ is proof, I think, of that inherent scepticism—coupled 
with the critical faculty—with which my existence has been cursed. 
And when I say ‘ cursed,’ I mean it, because I think my life would 
have been still-happier had I believed more and criticised less. But 
I cannot help it. 

I think I must have inherited a good deal of that scepticism that 
_ has landed me in hot water so many times. My maternal grand- 
father was a solicitor and my father’s father was an amateur of the 
law. Both were very critical men. And there is a tradition in the 
family that we are collaterally descended from Laurence Price, the 
seventeenth-century ballad-monger and pamphleteer. I am not 
boasting about this, as he was rather disreputable. 
| Laurence (always a favourite Christian name with the Price 

family) flourished—when he did flourish, which was seldom— 
between 1628-1680. He was a writer of ballads, squibs, pamphlets, 
and broadsides in verse on political and social subjects. During the 
civil wars he was in some way connected with the Parliamentary 
army. 

Speaking of Christian names, I have had trouble with mine 
frequently. Every time I entered a new school and had my first 
interview with the ‘ head,’ the following conversation would ensue: 

Head. ‘ What is your name?’ 

fi} Harry: Price, sir.’ 

Head (making entry in Register). ‘ Henry Price.’ 
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H. P. ‘No, Harry Price, sir.’ 

Head. ‘ Yes, yes, my boy, but you were Cheistenéa ee gird 

H. P. ‘No, sir, I was Christened Harry.’ 

Head. ‘Well, you ought not to have been! ’ | 

One headmaster even went so far as to tell me that my proper 
name was ‘Henry Ap Rhys’ (Henry, the son of Rhys), which is 
probably true, though I am glad the name has been whittled down 
through the centuries. This particular head was a Welshman. 

‘Harry ’ as a Christian name proper has become fashionable and 
is establishing itself, as a writer in the Observer recently pointed out. 
Shakespeare popularised the name, especially in King Henry V, where 
‘Harry’ occurs as frequently as ‘Henry.’ Even the opening lines 
contain the reference: ‘ Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 
assume the port of Mars...’ 

But to return to Laurence Price, of whom little is known except | 
through his publications, all of which are now very rare. Sixty- — 
eight works are extant and many are signed only with the initials 
‘L. P.2. They are to be found in the Roxburghe Ballads and other 
collections. 

I do not think I should have mentioned Laurence Price at all 
except that (a) he was concerned with the occult follies of the day, 
as Iam, and wrote against them; and (d) he was very sceptical! I 
do not suppose for a moment that he ever imagined that, three 
hundred years later, one of his collateral descendants would be doing 
the same thing! 

Amongst Price’s ‘occult’ contributions to senate were: 

Strange Predictions Related at Cateriche, London, 1648; The Shepherd’s 
Prognostication Foretelling the Sad and Strange Eclipse of the Sun which 
will happen on the 29 of March this present year 1652, which Eclipse 
will begin about eight of the Clock in the fore noon, and so continue till 
past the hour of eleven, which will be the dismallest day that ever was 
known -since the year 33, when our Savior Christ suffered on the Crosse 
Jor the sins of Mankind, at which time the Seas did roare, the earth did 
quake, the graves did open. . This Prediction also foretells of many 
strange Presages and Passages which will Sollow after that horrible 
Eclipse of the Sun, and what will issue. With a perfect way whereby 
to avoid the insuing danger. London, 1652. 

Of course, the above tract was delightfully satirical and un- 
mercifully pulled the legs of those who believed that every unusual 
natural phenomenon portended some catastrophic cataclysm. 

A few days after the eclipse—on April 9th, 1652, to be exact— 
Price published another little book, The Astrologer’s Bugg Beare, 
telling his readers how the people behaved themselves on the great _ 
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aay: For example, ‘ A usurer that was to receive money of a country 
- man that was his debter on that day, durst not to venter fourth of 
his house; by which meanes the man rid forth out of London and 
_ paid not in his moneyes, for which cause the Usurer was about to” 
cut his own throat, and had don it, if he had not bin prevented by | 
some of his Neighboures.’ 
And again: ‘Some other Christians were so fearefull of what 
would befall, that they sent their maids two dayes before Black 
_ monday for to fetch in faire water in a redynesse to wash, fearing 
_ that the ayre would infect the water. Some tooke Medicines: Pills, 
and Antidotes, which was administered unto them by a supposed 
out landish doctor, which he had set bills for in several places, 
calling his Medicines, an Antidote against the tirrible Eclipses of 
the Sun, so he got money, and they went away as wise as wood- 
cockes.’ _ 
Our author presents us with a quaint woodcut on the title-page of 
| The Astrologer’s Bugg Beare—a picture that is sufficiently indicative — 
of the delicious leg-pulling to be found within. Price tried to shame 
the people out of their credulity. Did he succeed? A glance at the 
astrological features of certain modern popular journals will supply 
a complete answer to the query as to whether the public has grown 
a whit less gullible or less credulous, than Price’s circle of readers in 
the seventeenth century. 
So, I repeat, I think I must have inherited some of my scepticism 
which will be much in evidence in the present volume. 
2 Hf the. -reader anticipates that my early experiences with the 
_market-place magician inspired in me a desire to become a pro- 
fessional conjurer, he will be disappointed. It did nothing of the 
sort. But it did bring to the surface my subconscious interest in 
the wonderful and the marvellous, and especially in the mechanics 
of how ‘ miracles’ were performed. Never in my life, I think, have 
I ever missed an opportunity of ascertaining, if possible, how the 
_many wonders I have witnessed were produced. 

_My schooldays were uneventful, except for one occasion when I 
investigated a Shropshire haunted house, an account of which will 
be related in another chapter. I received few prizes, but those I 
managed to secure were for literary composition and English—an 
indication that I was going to begin to write at an early age. 

Schooldays over, it was at first decided—at least, I decided—that 
I should become a mechanical engineer. My passion for mechanics 
was equalled only by my love of the apparently miraculous, and I 
was to realise later that, very often, mechanisms and ‘ miracles’ are 
synonymous terms. So it was arranged that I should be an engineer. 
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Articles of agreement were drawn up between my father and 
Merryweathers, the engineers, and I was looking forward to a life 
amongst the machine tools and in the drawing-office, when my 
father suddenly changed his mind! He decided that I should enter 
the paper trade, with which he was intimately connected. 

I was disappointed, but I was still able to amuse myself amongst 
machinery, and nothing, I think, is more interesting than ee 
making and its allied processes. 

If I could not be a professional engineer, I was at least determined 
to become an amateur one. I now had more leisure than I had 
anticipated, and devoted much of it to what used to be called ‘im- 
proving one’s mind.’ I joined classes at Faraday House, where I 
received some grounding in electrical engineering; and, later, spent 
several years at the Goldsmiths’ College (now a part of the Uni- | 
versity of London), where I joined evening classes in mechanical 
engineering, chemistry, photography, and photographic optics. 
These evenings were some of the most pleasant I have ever spent in 
my life, and the chemical experiments (the Department was then in 
charge of Charles Loudon Bloxham) specially fascinated me. Though 
I was unaware of it at the time, I was unconsciously training myself 
for my future career in psychical research, where a knowledge of 
mechanics, chemistry, photography, and many other sciences is 
absolutely necessary for successful research work. My early scientific 
training, plus my hobby of conjuring, have often stood me in good 
stead when disentangling the problems of the séance-room. Few 
mediums—and fewer phenomena—can stand up to scientific in- 
vestigation. The outcome of my pleasant evenings at the Gold- 
smiths’ College (where, forty years later, I was to lecture on 
psychical research) was my establishing in my own home a labora- 
tory aud a power workshop—and the very few houses I have 
occupied in my life have always contained these appendages to a 
happy home in which, even now, much of my time is spent in 
experimentation. IfI had a son, the first thing I would give him | 
would be a workshop where eye, hand and brain would be 
simultaneously—and_ usefully—employed. 

I have remarked that in my early youth I had much leisure, and 
a good deal of this was spent in haunting the fair-grounds and 
market-places round London, such as Petticoat Lane, East Street, 
Walworth, and the New Cut. More frequently did I visit the 
Deptford fair-ground. We then resided at Brockley (almost a rural 
suburb!) and the fair was convenient for me. I have spent many 
nights watching the ifisstonists, hypnotists, conjurers, thought- 
readers, fortune-tellers, ‘ monstrosities,’ fire-eaters, fakirs, quacks 
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_ and mountebanks who performed there. I had my ‘fortune told’ 
many scores of times and, of course, it was different each time! But 

I have known cases where the—alleged—gypsy seer was uncannily 

accurate in forecasting the future. But this has never happened so 

far as lam concerned. It is possible that ‘ mediums’ or clairvoyanites, 

with some good powers, do gravitate to the smaller fair-grounds, 
and occasionally score successes. 
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CHAP TER: LWwo 
THE MAGIC OF THE FAIRS, AND A TALKING MIRACLE 


I ONCE made a list of all the quacks, ‘ mediums,’ clairvoyants, and 
itinerant thought-readers who frequented the fairs and markets in 
and around London between the years 1895 and 1900, and compared 
their methods, discovered their secrets, and noted the technique 
which each one employed. At that period there were more than 
eighty ‘ occult showmen’ who had their regular pitches. Some of 
these people were very clever performers, but the majority depended 
on confederates (‘ horses ’ or ‘ boosters ’) among the audience for any 
mind-reading or other ‘ psychic’ miracles that were produced. 

On the other hand, the quacks and vendors of more or less harm- 
less specifics usually depended on their own efforts—mostly vocal— 
for the sale of their nostrums. One could not but admire the show- 
manship of some of these men, several of whom had been selling 
in the same market-place for forty years. Some of these quack 
doctors were not very clever and my contact with one of them 
nearly got me into trouble. On Saturday evenings I frequently 
visited the market at Broadway, Deptford, and often watched a 
vendor of quack medicines selling his ‘Titan’s Tonic, double- 
distilled,’ and guaranteed to cure everything from influenza to 
impotency. He was known to the habitués of the market as ‘ Old 
Isaacs.’ He was a short, squat, purple-faced man, with red hair, a 
hemp-coloured walrus moustache, and had a dusty bowler hat 
jammed on the back of his head. Standing behind an upturned soap 
box, illuminated by means of a dripping naphtha flare, he used to 
start off something like this (I once knew his harangue by heart, as 
it never varied): | 

‘Ladies and gents: I stands before yer ternight as a public 
bennyfactor. I ain’t doin’ this for no money—I’ve got quids and 
quids in my pocket. No, ladies and gents, I’m a-doin’ this becorse 
I loves yer! I’m standing in this ’ere market ternight to interdooce 
to yer the greatest spercific of our age: “Titan’s Tonic,” double 
distilled from the rarest ’erbs brort from every part of hour glorious 
hempire. From the snowy slopes of Tartary to the shores of China, 
these ’ere ’erbs ’ave been brort hat henormous hexpence to your — 
"umble servant who ’as a dooty to perform—a dooty to his feller- 
sufferers. Brave men ’as perished a-gettin’ these ’ere ’erbs...’ And 
so on. / 
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4 It would be tedious to give in full the whole of old Isaacs’ 


‘spiel,’ which was a jumble of foggy geography and still foggier 


_ medical j jargon.! After about ten minutes he would open his carpet 
_ bag and bring out about a dozen of ‘ Titan’s Tonic ’—a rich purple- 
_ coloured liquid in small round bottles, to each of which a dingy 
label was affixed. He would continue: 


a 


‘Now ’oo wants a bottle of my famous “Helixir of Life?” It 


= acill cure pvery chine you think you’ve got, to say nothin’ of the 
_ things you ’ave got, wot you don’t know nothin’ abaht. I ain’t goin’ 
_ to charge yer a quid a bottle for it. I ain’t goin’ to charge yer half- — 
‘i a-quid. I could charge yer half-a-dollar without a-strainin’ of me 
_ conscience. No! My price ter sufferin’ ’umanity Lape nad is a tanner 
a bottle, a. with book o’ the words. Now ’oos goin’ to be 
the fust to ’ave a tanner’s worth of Erysipulus’s? own helixir?’ 


At this stage of the proceedings there would be about forty people 
in front of the soap-box: some credulous, some visibly critical, and 


. all amused. But no one stirred. 


‘What! Yer don’t want none? Well, I don’t blame yer. But 


_ seein’s believin’ as they say, and I’m a-goin’ ter show yer what good 


the helixir is goin’ to do to yer. His there any gentleman in the 


hordience a-sufferin’ from scarlet-fever, contraction of the kidneys, 


are-lip or ’eart disease, ’ay fever or pains in the ’ead? If so, bs him 


_ step up and see a hocular demonstration of my perfect cure.’ 


Still no one stirred. Then, seizing one of the youths who invari- 


_ ably formed the front row of his audience, he would produce a dirty 


darning needle and, with it, make an incision in the fleshy part of 
the boy’s hand (‘I ain’t a-goin’ to ’urt yer, sonny’), removing a 


_ drop of blood on its point. From the interior of the soap-box he 


would then bring out two tumblers filled with what appeared to 


be clean water. 


In case yer don’t know wot’s in these ’ere glasses, I’ll tell ver. 
y & ) J 


It’s water! I thort you'd be serprised! I don’t suppose some of yer 


"ave ever seen water before. I will now dip this ’ere needle in one 
glass and the hanimalulees wot this pore boy is a-sufferin’ from is 
all swimmin’ abaht nice and ’appy. I now put a dose of my preshush 


__ helixir into the glass, and wot do we see? Nothin’! And the water 
_ remains as clear as the gin wot mother drinks, and the pore little 


_hanimalulees his all stone-dead! In the other glass, I pours another 


dose of Titan’s best, and now wot do we see? It turns the ’ole into 


* Quack doctors have flourished for centuries. In my collection of such things, I 
have a circular (c. 1800) which reads : ‘ Elixir Grandior, or Aurum Potabile of the Ancients, 


and Sovereign Restorative for Health and Long Life, Prepared by Jasper the Hermit, 


Rosicrucian Philosopher,’ etc. 
Did he mean Aesculapius? 
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a ruddy red becorse there ain’t no germs to kill, see? A miracle of 
’ealing J calls it. Now, ’oos the first to risk a tanner’s worth?’ 

After his peroration, there was usually a brisk trade for several 

minutes, and perhaps he would sell a couple of dozen bottles of his 

‘cure.’ Then the light would be extinguished and old Isaacs would 
step across to the nearest pub for a drink. Ten minutes later he would 
be back on his pitch and the ‘ performance’ would begin afresh. 

I had watched old Isaacs’ show many times, and was certain that 
the coloured liquid inside the bottles was merely a much-diluted 

solution of permanganate of potash—quite harmless and ineffective, 
except as an antiseptic. One Saturday evening I happened to arrive 
when Isaacs was erecting his ‘stand’ and saw him squeeze the juice 
of a lemon into a tumbler of water which was shielded from the 
more inquisitive by the sides of his box. The secret was out! Next 
morning I tried the experiment and found that diluted permanganate 
of potash lost its colour when mixed with an acid, such as lemon 
juice. 
On the next Saturday evening I was an early arrival at old 
Isaacs’ pitch, and yen he reached the spectacular part of his experi- 
ment and exclaimed, ‘. . . and mow wot do we see?’ I shouted, 
‘What about the lemon? > Old Isaacs stopped dead, looked at me 
with a pained expression and said, ‘ Wot ruddy lemon?’ I replied, 
‘The lemon I saw you squeeze into that glass just now!’ There 
was a shout of laughter from the audience, but nothing much else 
happened because I could run so much faster than he. I was fourteen 
years old. The following Saturday saw old Isaacs back again on his 
pitch, but I avoided that part of the market for a few weeks. 

I could write a volume on the fakes and frauds of fair-grounds, 
but we in this country hardly know what a real fair is like. One 
has to go to the Continent—especially to Paris—to see how vast 
and interesting fairs can be. In France fair life, or the vie foraine, 
is a very highly-organised business. The same families have, for 
generations, been connected with the show business, and a vast 
capital is invested in the thousands of booths, caravans, stalls, 
carrousels (mechanical roundabouts, some of which cost half a 
million francs each), steam wagons and haulage plant. It is esti- 
mated that 100,000 people are employed in the French fair business. 
Social upheavals, revolutions, wars and invasions, make little _ 
difference to the French fairs which, for hundreds of years, have 
supplied the simple—and often the only—amusements of the people.t 

Paris is particularly rich in fairs. I had just turned seventeen 


1 For a fascinating, illustrated account of French fair ee see Les ‘feux du Cirque et la 
Vie Foraine, by H. Le Roux, Paris. n.d. . 
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when I paid my first visit to Paris, and spent three days at the 


_ famous Foire aux Pains d’Epice, which, every Easter, is held in the 


_ Place de la Nation and radiating streets. This fair (like all Parisian 
fairs) is an annual one. I was amazed at the immensity of the show, 
and fascinated by what I saw there. Miles of booths and entertain- 

ments, thousands of showmen, the whole illuminated by myriads 
of lights. Some streets were entirely closed to vehicular traffic. 
Trams and buses were diverted, and the whole neighbourhood was 
—by ancient and legal usage—given up to the showmen and the 
crowds that visited the fair. Especially interesting were the faro 
wheels (mechanical aids to fortune), the Lotterte des Familles, where 
one attempts to ring the necks of champagne bottles with small 
wooden hoops, the successful ones winning a substantial prize. I 
tried many times (at five hoops for a franc) but was never successful. 
‘But prizes were won, as I afterwards became aware, by confederates 
belonging to the booth. Many years after I became possessed of a 
book giving complete details of how these and similar games of 
‘chance’ are ‘ rigged’ in favour of the proprietors. 

- One of the most remarkable hypnotic shows I have ever seen I 
first witnessed at this ‘ Ginger-bread Fair.” Among the many spell- 
_ binders and wonder-workers in endless variety who had pitches at 
the Fair was a young man named Charles Piaux, who really was a 
first-class hypnotist. Many times had I seen Kennedy’s hypnotic 
shows at the halls round London, but Piaux eclipsed even Kennedy’s 
well-known experiments. | 

After the usual—and ridiculous—stock tests, such as the hyp- 
-notised subjects making love to one another, eating Spanish onions 
and pretending that they were peaches, undressing themselves, etc., 
Piaux hung a slack wire across the booth, the centre of the wire 
being about six feet from the ground. He then called upon two 
youths and a girl, each aged about fourteen, all of whom were still 
in the hypnotic state, to walk the wire. Placing a long pole between 
the hands of the girl, who was the first to make the experiment, he 
led her to a short ladder and assisted her to mount. Then he placed 
her feet on the wire and, suddenly releasing his hold of her, com- 
manded her to walk the wire. In quite professional style she slowly 
slid her feet (she was not wearing any special form of shoes) along 
the wire and reached the far end. Then she turned and, at command, 
and without assistance, retraced her steps to the ladder, a distance 
of about twenty feet. It really was a clever exhibition. Piaux then 
clapped his hands and the girl was out of trance. The two youths 
then went through the same performance, successfully. 

It is a most difficult feat to walk a slack wire without long 
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training and the question arose in my mind as to whether his 
subjects were in reality clever confederates. I do not think they 
were. It would come much too expensive. Twice on this same 
evening, and once on the following night I paid my half-franc for | 
admission, and, although the show was identical on each occasion, 
his subjects were always different. But I noted that the wire-walking 
performers were invariably young persons. During the years that 
followed my first visit to Paris I often saw Piaux’s booth at the 
Foire aux Jambons in the Boulevard Richard Lenoir (Place de la 
Bastille); at the Foire de Neuilly (Bois de Boulogne); at the Féte 
de St. Cloud; and at the Féte des Loges in the Forest of St. Germain- 
en-Laye, thirteen miles from Paris. The show was always the same; 
and always, on the platform outside the booth, was a young woman 
in tights, as rigid as a poker, stretched horizontally with her neck 
on the high back of one chair and her ankles on the back of another 
—the so-called ‘ cataleptic bridge.’ It was a good ‘ draw.’ I do not 
know where Piaux is to-day. He may be dead or, more probably, 
living the life of a respectable ventzer in his cottage ornée at Meudon 
or Passy—the ambition of every French showman when he feels 
that he is too old for the rough and tumble of the vie foraine. 

I have witnessed some extraordinary sights at the Paris and other 
fairs. In addition to strong men (whose strength is made more 
spectacular by the employment of knacks and tricks well known in 
the ‘ trade’), contortionists, men swallowing live frogs, goldfish 
and brass watches; conjurers, and so on, I have seen some shows 
that were as clever as they were novel. For example, one of the 
side-shows at Luna Park, that ‘ temple of pleasure’ near the Porte 
Maillot, consisted of a ‘spotted woman’ in a small booth. Her 
manager, ‘in front,’ gave a long pseudo-medical explanation of the 
phenomenon and invited his hearers to see the spotted wonder for 
themselves, at 50 centimes per visit. I had half a franc’s worth. She 
was a stout woman of about forty-five years, seated in a large 
armchair, and quite unclothed from the waist upwards. The whole 
surface of her ample bosom, back, face, neck and hands was covered 
with what looked like small carbuncles, about half an inch apart, 
spaced at regular intervals. There must have been hundreds of 
them, and the effect was most unpleasant. The audience was not 
allowed to investigate the ‘spots’ too closely, but the woman 
herself answered many questions as to how she acquired her unusual 
decorations. Boiled down, she alleged that she got them through 
sleeping in a damp bed! Obviously, there was a moral somewhere 
in this story. We then all trooped out of the booth, more or less 
impressed. Happening to pass the Café Napolitain next morning 
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Re ‘soon after eleven o’clock, who should I see on the terrasse but the 
_ *spotted woman,’ her husband-manager, and two small children. 
eM They were seated at one of the tables, sipping apéritifs prior—I hope 

—to a good déeuner. Madame was then as spotless as Cesar’s wife! 
A similar show was staged at another Parisian fair held in the 
Belleville district, but in this case the woman—‘ Mlle. Fifine ’— 


had her thighs exposed down to her knees and the audience was 


invited to stzck pins in them at four pins per half-franc! Outside the 
booth was the usual ‘manager’ telling the usual story with the 
~ usual medical ‘ explanation.’ Also, outside the booth were several 
large photographs of Fifine, practically nude, with thousands of 
pins stuck all over her, just like a good-looking hedgehog. It was 
alleged that the young woman was quite insensible to pain, had had 
several operations without an anesthetic, and was completely blood- 
less. As Fifine weighed about 200 pounds, I had some difficulty in 
swallowing this last statement! However, I went in and there was 
Fifine, reclining on a couch, dressed in a nondescript Eastern costume, 
wearing extremely short ‘ shorts,’ and waiting to be pricked. When 
the booth was full, the manager followed us in and invited those 
who had purchased pins to stick them anywhere ‘in the pillars of 
Venus,’ but nowhere else! So we stuck our pins within the prescribed 
area (I am afraid we did it rather gingerly, subconsciously afraid of 
hurting the girl, who merely smiled) and walked out again. I have 
never satisfactorily solved this particular mystery. Her legs were 
_ real. A local anesthetic might have been applied to the girl’s limbs, 
making her insensible to pain, but that would hardly account for 
the absence of bleeding where the punctures occurred. (It is a fact 
that she did not bleed.) Or a self-induced hypnotic state might have 
_ produced local anesthesia. Or there may be another explanation. 
| Also at another Parisian fair I saw a young girl named Olga, 
_ nude except for a loin cloth, enclosed in a glass ‘ coffin,’ and reclining 
on a bed of two hundred broken wine bottles. She was ‘ fasting.’ 
Her manager explained that the glass case had been sealed by ten 
of the best-known Parisian doctors (whose names he gave) and the 
chef of the local mairie, and that she was fasting for the traditional 
forty days, half of which had already elapsed. He offered a reward 
of 10,000 francs to anyone who could prove that the girl was 
receiving sustenance in any shape or form; or that the bed on 
which she was lying was not composed of ordinary wine bottles 
smashed with a hammer. She was billed as ‘ the girl with the cast- 
iron skin.’ He stated that a representative of the local mairie set a 
watch over her every night. 
Another ‘faster,’ also in a glass case, I saw in a popular 
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~ 


restaurant in the Leipzigerstrasse in Berlin. He was a man, pale 
and emaciated, and the sealed casket was placed right among the 
diners in the centre of the restaurant. He, too, was fasting for forty 
days. At intervals a young girl moved among the customers, collect- 
ing money for her hungry friend in the glass case. This was in 1922. 

Speaking of glass cases, the most outrageous swindle I ever saw 
at a fair was staged in that part of the Prater (Vienna’s park and ~ 
playground) given up to amusements and side-shows: The public 
was invited to ‘Come and see the living dead man.’ I entered the 
booth, after paying an Austrian Schilling (73d.) admission, and saw 
in the semi-darkness a glass coffin resting on a pair of trestles. 
Inside the casket was the figure of a man garbed in the dress of a 
Hindu fakir. His face was yellow and emaciated, his arms and legs 
almost fleshless, and his glassy, staring eyes appeared to follow you 
round the booth wherever you went. On the top of the coffin was a 
notice to the effect that the man had been entranced for three years! 

Feeling somewhat sceptical, I asked the proprietor of this curious 
show. whether the exhibit was real. He replied, ‘Of course!’ and 
seemed rather hurt at my question. 

The proprietor invited me to examine the case and its contents 
more closely. The coffin, I found, was composed of six sheets of 
plate glass, with their edges fused together. Through the glass ends 
of the coffin were drilled two series of small holes to admit air. By 
a careful scrutiny of the living skeleton’s body, I could just detect 
the movement made by his feeble respiratory organs. 

I left the booth interested but not at all convinced as to the 
genuineness of the fakir or his trance—though undoubtedly the 
coffin was really sealed up. I decided I would visit the booth later 
in the week. On the following Sunday morning I again journeyed 
to the Prater and found many of the booths closed, as some of the 
showmen were moving on to fresh locations. Among them was 
the exhibitor of the entranced Hindu. I found the booth empty, 
and the Hindu’s owner missing. Not far away was a motor-van, 
being loaded with ‘ Aunt Sallies’ and other impedimenta of a show- 
man’s profession. I strolled towards the driver, with a view to 
ascertaining the whereabouts of the missing fakir and his ‘ owner.’ 
Happening to glance inside the van, I was astonished to see the glass 
coffin, partly enveloped in a mattress, resting on its larger end in 
- the front of the van. At the same time I realised that the ‘ Hindu’ 
must have been standing on his head! 

Just at this moment the Hindu’s master came out of an adjoining 
booth and I very bluntly asked him ‘ What about it?’ Then the 
truth came out. As I suspected, the Hindu was a wax dummy 
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- containing a clockwork device that simulated the respiratory effect 
_ which I had noticed. The mechanism was in the body of the dummy, 
_ and the winder was hidden in the folds of the automaton’s turban. 
A long key inserted through one of the air-holes in the glass end of 
the cofin wound up the clockwork and set the ‘ lungs’ in motion. 
_ The whole thing was very cleverly executed. And yet the spirit- 
- ualists wonder that I am sceptical! 
_ Some of the shows at the French fairs are intended to be educa- 
tional, rather than diverting. For example, at nearly all the large 
- Parisian fairs can be found replicas of the Musée Dupuytren, the 
famous pathological collection in the Rue de l’Ecole-de-Médecine 
in the Quartier Latin of Paris. This building was once the home 
_ of the revolutionary Cordeliers’ Club, and formerly the refectory of 
an old Franciscan monastery. 
__ TI have seen the original Musée Dupuytren, and, many times, the 
copies of it at the French fairs. And I do not hesitate to say that the 
_ copies are the more horrible. The original museum consists of many 
thousands of anatomical and patholo gical monstrosities, deformities, 
abnormalities and abortions, mostly in glass bottles containing 
spirits of wine. Dust, neglect, and time have somewhat softened the 
hideous features of some of the exhibits. But the travelling exhibi- 
tions, models of these same specimens realistically executed in wax 
and vividly coloured, are so horrible as to produce a feeling of 
physical sickness. The various stages of certain diseases—largely 
venereal—abnormalities in the generative organs, monstrous births 
and the like, are patronised by crowds of young people of both sexes 
- who stand in apprehension—or perhaps admiration!—before the 
glass cases containing these horrid examples of humanity gone 
wrong. Children under fourteen are supposed not to be admitted, 
but I have seen little ones of very tender years staring in wonderment 
at the exhibits which they discuss in frightened whispers. It is 
_ possible that these shows have a certain educational value. I could 
relate many more wonders of the show-ground, but I have sufficiently 
digressed. 
I was once engaged in the ‘show business’ myself, in a mild 
sort of way as an amateur, and for charity. When I was fourteen 
years old someone gave me a very early model of the Berliner 
gramophone—a crude affair with a cardboard trumpet, a permanent 
needle, and a steel diaphragm. One’s hand supplied the motive 
power, and the 5-inch records were few in number and simple as 
to repertoire. I remember I had the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Who Killed 
Cock Robin?’ and the recital of the alphabet. By turning the handle 
of the instrument, and by placing one’s ear at the mouth of the 
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trumpet, one could catch the words as they were slowly croaked 
out. 

But I was thrilled with this instrument. It was real magic to 
me. I took it everywhere I went and gave many shows at school 
and elsewhere. I determined to get a better one, but I had to wait 
more than two years for it. However, it arrived from America at 
last, early in 1898, when I was seventeen years old. Compared with 
Berliner’s first model, it was an instrument of precision, operated 
by a powerful clockwork motor. A highly-polished brass trumpet, 
a sensitive mica diaphragm, and removable steel needles, the whole 
enclosed in a heavy oak cabinet, it was a joy—to me—to behold. 
The records (about fifty) were mostly of classical tunes, American 
negro spirituels, famous American bands, and, what pleased me very 
much, the records were loud! Each item was introduced by an 
announcer, who solemnly gave its name, composer, artist who was 
performing, etc. —exactly as the B.B.C. does to-day. 

My acquisition of the new gramophone (perhaps the first to abe 


imported into this country) caused literally a sensation. It was 


hailed as a talking miracle. I—and it—was in great demand for 
concerts, social evenings, and similar functions all over the country 
and people flocked to our house to examine the new wonder more 
closely. I have one of my early Press-cutting books before me (I 
have kept all my Press-cuttings since I was 154 years old) and in it 
are a number of programmes, bills, etc., where the exhibition of 
the gramophone is prominently featured. 

During the year 1899 I added to my repertoire of records and one 
handbill I have before me gives the complete programme of a 
‘recital’ (as it was termed) that I gave at the Parish Room, With- 
ington, Salop, on August 10, 1899. It is interesting to note what 
popular songs and melodies were then in vogue. I see that my 
list included excerpts from the Geisha and Shop Girl, Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, Dan Godfrey’s band, and the Belle of New York. 
There were records of church bells ringing, the Church Lads’ 
Brigade marching, and, as a grand finale (I am quoting verbatim 
from the handbill), ‘ A battle scene taken from the Battle of Omdur- 
man, Lord Kitchener’s voice being clearly heard giving commands 
for the last gallant charge; also a vivid representation of the Maxim 
gun in action.’ Of course, the whole thing must have been a fake, — 
but a very effective one, and it aroused the patriotic audience to 
fever pitch. Looking through my old programmes I note, not 
without amusement, that at a ‘ Grand Bazaar’ held at St. Mark’s, 
Walworth, on June 27, 1901, this identical record was announced as 
‘a thrilling representation of the Battle of Spion Kop, Buller’s voice 
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a P heing ledbty heard ...,’ etc., etc. I was not responsible for this 
topical transformation! I gave this same entertainment at the 
- Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, and the place was packed. I 
notice that on all programmes after this event I am billed as ‘ of 
the Agricultural Hall, Islington.’ I must add that all these enter- 
_ tainments were given in aid of charity; and the fact that my 
_ gramophone caused such interest shows what a novelty the magic 
“talking machine’ was in those days. It also shows, I think, that 
during my adolescence, my interest in ‘ magic’ and in the unusual 
~ was being maintained. To me, Berliner’s gramophone was a 
_ phenomenon of the first order. The novelty of the gramophone | 
_ took a long time to wear off, and even as late as 1902, I was asked 
to exhibit my ‘ Berliner’ at the Coronation dinner held at the New 
Cross Hall on July 5 of that year, when Edward VII and Queen 
Alexandra entertained thousands of poor persons all over the 
country. 

I must mention two incidents that occurred during my happy 
school days. The first, that, when running after a friend in the 
_ street, I fell and broke my left forearm just above the wrist. The 
accident happened outside a doctor’s house. He witnessed the 
incident and came out to see whether I had damaged myself. He 
_ found the fracture, and my arm was set and in splints within five 
_ minutes of my fall. He refused to take a fee for his timely skill! 

The second incident was nearly an accident, and might have been 

a serious one. When I was at Shrewsbury some boy friends and I 

occasionally chartered one of the little steam long-boats that plied 
on the Shropshire Union Canal. We were going at full speed, and 
_ I was sitting on top of the cabin facing the stern of the boat. 
_ Suddenly I heard a shout, and managed to duck my head just as we 
shot under a low culvert. Another fraction of a second and my 
head would have struck the brickwork and I should have been 
_ knocked out. I mention the above trivial incidents—which I com- 
pletely forgot soon after they occurred—because, years later, they 
had an amazing sequel, as the reader will learn in due course. 
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I WRITE A GHOST PLAY AND FORM A SOCIETY TO PRODUCE IT 
WHEN I was aged 15 years and 9 months I founded the Carlton 
Dramatic Society. I did it for a special purpose. A few weeks 
previously, when spending my school vacation in Shropshire, I had 
investigated a story of haunting in an old Salopian manor house. 
It was my first haunted house, and my first introduction to Polter- 
geister. 

This case so impressed me that, when I returned home, I decided 
to dramatise my experiences in the form of a three-act play. Know- 
ing that I should not find a manager or company to produce it for 
me, I made up my mind to form my own company and be my own 
manager. That is how the Carlton Dramatic Society came into 
existence. I forget why I called it ‘ Carlton’—though there was 
probably a special reason. 

I found it easier than I anticipated to get together some kindred 
spirits who were interested in the dramatic art, and by the middle 
of October, 1896, I had everything cut and dried. We decided to give 
our first show. 

As can be imagined, we had little money to spend on our new 
project; and, for our first entertainment, the question arose as to 
where we should give it. Halls were expensive to hire and not one 
of my friends had a room or salon large enough for our purpose. 
Then my father (whom I had appointed President of the Society) 
made a suggestion. Attached to—and part of—our house was a 
large coach-house. We used to keep a phaeton and a dear old mare 
named ‘ Sallie’ (on whose back I used to ride into the country two 
or three times a week), and my father thought that we could convert 
the coach-house into a first-class auditorium, as there were two — 
doors opening on to the roadway. It was an excellent idea, and the 
Committee adopted it. 

So on Thursday; October 15, 1896, we put on our first show. A 
carpenter erected a rough stage and proscenium at that end of the 
coach-house leading into the garden, and we hired fifty chairs. 
Actually we crammed eighty persons into the ‘theatre.’ The 
proscenium curtains were provided by my mother, who permitted 
us to risk damaging her piano by lowering it through a window to 
the garden entrance of the coach-house. The phaeton—and ‘ Sallie’ 
—was pushed into the garden for the night. ‘ Sallie’s’ stable was — 
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“used as a dressing-room, and we had a row of gas footlights. Some 
rolls of wall-paper, cushions, palms, and a few drawing-room chairs 
helped to give the stage a professional appearance. 

The concert was a great success. Although our finances enabled 
us to run to printed admission tickets, I notice the programme before 
_ me is duplicated by a gelatine method. 

, We gave the audience a good show, considering that they paid 
4 nothing to come in—and were provided with coffee and biscuits 
_ into the bargain! Among the artistes were Victor Keeley, Percy F. 
_ Parry, Bert Webster, Duncan Pollock, Alan Pollock, John Dalton, 
_ Bert Bannister, Allan Dale, Sid Palfrey and Albert ‘Watkins, The 
musical portion of the entertainment was followed by a sketch 
_ Awkward. There were no lady artistes—why, I do not know. 

Percy Parry appears to have been the mainstay of the evening. 
He not only sang songs and did comic sketches, but he was also the 
_ pianist. He was on the beste too. I was the honorary secretary 
and treasurer—with very intel to ‘ treasure’ ! 

The ‘musical evening’ was such a success that we quickly 
followed it by another and more ambitious show—with printed 
programmes!—which we held at the New Cross Hall, Lewisham 
_ High Road, on November 27, 1896. About 500 people attended. 
_ Most of the evening was devoted to vocal and instrumental items, 

_ and I notice thenames of the following artistes, who were all members 
of the Society: D. B. Hales, Miss Laura Capon, Duncan Harvey, Miss 
Grace Peattie, Horace Paleo, Miss Sarah Neal, E. S. Weatherley, 
and Miss May Brougham. 

But the piéce de résistance of the evening was a sketch by Percy 
Parry, written, I believe, specially for the occasion. It was called 
A Waiter’s Mistake. I forget what the farce was all about, but Parry 
took the part of a commercial traveller and I was ‘ Tim Buckett,’ 
a coachman. 

There is a hiatus in my first Press-cutting book, and I have no 
_ more programmes of the Carlton Dramatic Society until 1898, when 
I staged my ghost play. But we gave a number of entertainments 
and concerts—all for charity—at various places. I also wrote a 
_ number of playlets, including Snowed Up, ‘a honeymoon episode in 
one act’; and, later, Miss Angelica’s Séance (in which many magical 
effects were employed). About this time I also wrote the first edition 
of Half-Hours with the Mediums, a two hours’ entertainment con- 
sisting entirely of ‘ miracles’ as staged by the fake mediums, with 

whose tricks I was becoming thoroughly acquainted, young as I 
was. This entertainment was brought up to date from time to time, 
even as late as 1920. I also wrote the ‘book’ for an ambitious 
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musical comedy called Claude Duval. I forget who supplied the ~ 
musical score, but it was very successful. I took the part of Claude. — 


Where are all these old friends of my schooldays? They passed 
completely out of my life when the Carlton Dramatic Society rang 
down its curtain for the last time, somewhere about 1902. Some of 
the members joined the Blackheath Dramatic Society, a flourishing 
concern in those days. Others achieved success on the concert plat- 
form. I occasionally hear the name of Percy Parry mentioned as 
the author of plays. This probably is the same man who helped to 
inaugurate the ‘ Carlton’ in our old coach-house at Brockley. If it 
indeed be he, I wonder if he remembers those far-off happy days. 


Another member was Orton Tewson. Looking through the mem- 


bership list of the Savage Club the other day I came across the name 


of W. Orton Tewson. This ‘ brother Savage’ may be my old friend, | 


but I have never met him at the club. Another picturesque member 
of the Carlton Dramatic Society was a painter named John Dumayne 
(a member of the well-known family of dentists), who painted—and 
drew—my portrait several times. His studio at Lee was a favourite 
meeting-place for us amateur Bohemians, and many a jolly evening 
have I spent there. I wonder where all my old friends are now! 

Having founded the Carlton Dramatic Society for a specific 
purpose, I set about—rather tardily, I am afraid—writing my ghost 
play. I called it The Sceptic and, as I have said, the plot was based 
on my experiences with a Shropshire Poltergeist. The play was ready 
at last and we performed it at the Amersham Hall, New Cross, on 
Friday, December 2, 1898. We had a packed house and it proved a 
great success. A short account of the performance appeared in the 
South London Press on December 10, 1898—one of my earliest Press 
notices. I was then nearly eighteen years old. | 

I will not give the reader an outline of the plot, as ] am going 
to relate to him my actual experiences in the haunted house on 
which the play was based. But there was an amusing incident during 
the course of the evening——a diversion that was not in the script! _ 

The ‘ ghost’ had to make his appearances and disappearances by 
means of a stage trap. I believe we arranged this contraption our- 
selves. The trap was raised and lowered by means of a long wooden 
cantilever, like a scaffold pole, worked up and down by two men. 
The fulcrum of the lever was anchored to the floor, below the stage. 
At the final ‘ appearance’ of the ghost, as it—or he—shot up through 
the stage, the too-slender bolt of the fulcrum snapped. The ghost 
certainly shot up all right, but, as the trap-door then shifted laterally, 
he shot down again still more rapidly—being unable, unlike most 
ghosts, to stand on nothing!—turning head over heels in the process, 
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‘into bis dusty sub-stage regions. The ‘ curses loud and deep’ of the 
assistants down below, as the somewhat weighty ghost tumbled on 
them, were not in the script, either. But the audience took it all in| 
good part. 
__ And now for my experiences with my first Poltergeist. I used to 
‘spend many of my school holidays in a little Shropshire village a 
few miles from Shrewsbury. In the village was—and still is—an 
- old manor house. It had remained empty for some time but, just 
previous to my visit, had been leased by a retired Canon of the Church 
of England, and his wife. The man was in failing health. The house 
had a reputation for being haunted, and very soon after the Canon’s 
settling down in the place, strange occurrences were reported. This 
was especially noticeable as regards the stables and outbuildings. 
Though fastened securely overnight, stable doors would be found 
dg in the morning. Animals were discovered untethered and 
nes: pans of milk in the dairy were found overturned, and 

_ the utensils scattered. Piles of logs in the woodshed, neatly stacked 

_ up at night, were found scattered in the morning—in spite of locked 

_ doors. The manifestations in the woodshed became so frequent that 

it was decided to keep watch. This was done on several nights, a 

Pca hand secreting himself behind a stack of logs. Upon each 
occasion when a watch was kept on the wood, nothing happened 
_ inside the shed. On those nights when the shed was guarded from 
- within, pebbles were flung on to the corrugated iron roofing, the 
_ noise they made rattling down the metal being plainly heard. Then 
! a watch was kept both inside and outside of the shed, but no one 

_ was seen, though the pebbles were heard as before. 

Suddenly the manifestations outside the house ceased, at the 
_ same time as the Gevst transferred its activities to the inside of the 
building. 

I will now describe the interior of the manor. From the large 
hall a wide staircase, with fifteen steps; led to a landing, at the top 
_ of which was an oaken ‘ dog gate’ to keep the domestic pets and 
hounds from wandering all over the house. The staircase led to a 
number of rooms, opening out of a short gallery. 

12 The first indication of anything unusual inside the house was a 

_ pattering sound, as of a child’s bare feet running up and down the 

- gallery They were heard by all the members of the Canon’s house- 

hold. The noises were at first taken to be those caused by a large 

bird or small animal out of the fields. A watch was kept, but 
: _ investigation proved fruitless. These same noises were heard night 
after night, but nothing was discovered. Then the maids began 
z Se placing that the kitchen utensils were being disturbed, usually 
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during their absence, in the daytime especially. Pots and pans would 
fall off shelves for no ascertainable reason when a maid was within — 


a few feet of them, but always when her back was turned. Fires in 


various rooms would be raked out during the night by unseen 
entities, the burning embers being scattered all over the rooms. 
The danger from fire from this cause was so obvious that the Canon’s 
wife had water poured on the fires before retiring to rest. 

Of course, there were legends connected with the house, the most 
persistent being that a rich recluse who had lived at the Manor 
many years previously, had strangled his niece, who kept house for 
him. The old man was found drowned in the river the next day. 
Actually there is a slender foundation for this story. 

It can be imagined that the events at the Manor House did not 
improve the Canon’s health, and his wife finally persuaded him to 
leave the place, at least for a short period. This was in the early 
autumn, just before I arrived in the village for my usual few days’ 
vacation. What really drove the family out was the fact that the 
nocturnal noises were becoming more disturbing. In particular, a 
steady thump, thump, thump (as of someone stamping about the 
house in heavy boots) spoilt the inmates’ rest night after night. 

When I arrived in the village, the ‘ haunted manor’ was almost 
the sole topic of conversation. The place was being looked after by - 
the wife of one of the Canon’s cowmen, and I had little difficulty — 
in persuading her to allow a boy friend and me to spend a night in 
the house. 

I must confess that I had little idea as to what I was going to” 
do in the house, or how I was going to do it. But I had a small 
tripod camera with me, so I decided—hopefully—that I would 
photograph the ghost, if possible! 

I was an ardent amateur photographer in those seh indeed 
I am now—and knew that I should have to photograph ‘it’ by 
flashlight. So I cycled into Shrewsbury and bought some magnesium 
powder, a couple of batteries with which to fire it, some acid, a coil 
of wire, a switch, and other odds and ends. 

In order to make sure that the magnesium should ignite properly, 
I mixed with it the smokeless powder from some sporting cartridges. 
Fortunately, I had with me a short piece of thin platinum wire 
belonging to a chemical balance. This I intended placing in the 
centre of my magnesium-cum-gunpowder mixture, after pees 
the electrical flex to each end of the platinum. 

With our modest ghost-hunting kit, my friend and I made our 
way to the deserted—but of course furnished—Manor House. We © 
arrived about 9.30 p.m., and proceeded to search the house from 
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cellars to attics. I locked most of the rooms and put the keys in my 
pocket. Some rooms had no locks, so we barricaded them by placing. 
chairs and tables in the passages. The doors leading to the road 


- and gardens we barred in a similar manner. I determined that we 


would not be ‘ invaded’ from outside. Then we waited for someone 


_ —or something—to turn up. We established ourselves in the morn- 


ing-room, and sat there, hoping, by the light of a stable lantern. 
_ At about half-past eleven, my companion thought he heard a 


- noise in the room overhead (the traditional apartment of the mur- 


dered niece). I, too, heard a noise, but thought it might have been 
caused by rats. A few minutes later there was a ‘ thud’ overhead 
that left nothing to the imagination. It sounded as if someone had 


_ stumbled over a chair. The fact that we were not alone in the house 


_ almost paralysed us with fear. However, we pulled ourselves to- 


_ gether and just waited. Just before midnight we again heard a noise 
in the room above: it was as if a heavy person were stamping about 


fs ‘in clogs. Then we heard the same noise traversing the short gallery. 
_ Then we heard it approaching the head of the stairs. ‘It’ paused at 


the dog-gate, and began descending. We distinctly counted the 
fifteen ‘thumps’ corresponding to the number of the stairs. We 
wondered what it was going to do next. When the entity reached 
the hall, it paused for about three minutes, and then stumped up the 


stairs again. We again counted the fifteen thumps. 


I forget why we did not investigate the intruder while it was in 


the hall. I expect we were too frightened. But when we thought it 


had disappeared, our courage returned and we decided that we would 


. explore the rooms that opened on to the gallery. We had hardly 


come to this decision when the entity began to descend the stairs 


again. We resolved that we would have a look at our guest this — 
_ time. We had closed the door of the morning-room while waiting. 
_ We softly opened it, and the heavy steps ceased instantly as we 
__ stepped into the hall. The entity must then have been about half-way 


down the stairs. 


_ We again decided that we would examine all the rooms leading 


. off the gallery, and this we did very thoroughly. But nothing was 
_ disturbed. Our barricades were intact, and whatever descended the 
stairs was, apparently, both invisible and'intangible. 


_ Ihave omitted to mention that, in order to take photographs, I 


had placed some household steps (removed from the kitchen) in the 
hall. They were about six feet high. I decided to make the attempt 
_at photographing the entity, should it again descend the stairs. To 


this end I placed my camera on one of the lower treads of the steps, 


and then proceeded to focus the centre of the stairs. On the top of 
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the steps I placed an eggcupful of the flash mixture in an old Water- 
bury watch case that [had with me. The platinum wire was inserted 
in the powder, and the flex, batteries, and switch were taken into the 
morning-room. I extinguished the stable lantern and, after with- 
drawing the shutter of the dark-slide and uncapping the lens, we 
crept into the morning-room, the door of which we softly closed. 
We then lay down on the floor. 

It was about an hour before we heard any further sounds, again 
from the room overhead. And again it seemed as if someone were 
walking heavily in clogs. Then we heard the steps approaching the 
dog-gate at which the entity paused. Then the steps moved on 
again, and were heard stamping down the stairs. Having arrived 
at the hall, our visitor appeared to stop. Perhaps it was—with 
ghostly curiosity—examining the arrangements we had made for ~ 
taking its photograph. For a few minutes we heard nothing. Then 
the ‘ clogs,’ and; I assume, the wearer, stumped up the stairs again. 
When I estimated that the thumps were half-way up the stairs, I 
pressed the pear-push switch that I held in my hand. Then an 
extraordinary thing happened. In addition to the expected flash and 
explosion (the rays from which were so vivid that even the morning- 
room from which we were directing operations was lit up by the 
light coming from under the door), whatever it was on the stairs 
distinctly stumbled. At the same time a clattering down the stairs of 
some object made us hope that we had shot the Poltergeist to pieces! 
For some moments we were too startled—or frightened—to do — 
anything. Then we bravely marched into the hall, and made a tour 
of inspection. We found that the steps had moved slightly, but 
there was no sign of the ghost or of the Waterbury watch-case. This 
we found later on the stairs. The force of the explosion had projected 
the case up the stairs, and it had rolled down again. That was the 
clattering noise we heard. I had used too much gunpowder. 

We searched the house again, restored the furniture, etc., to its 
usual positions, and tidied up. Then we rushed home to develop 
the plate. I regret to report that there was nothing on the negative 
except a picture of an over-exposed staircase. But the trip had been 
worth while as—very definitely—we had contacted a real ghost in 
a real haunted house. The experience was thrilling, and made.a 
great impression on me. : 

And so that is the story on which I based my first ghost play. — 
The mzse-en-scéne of the play was not the Shropshire manor, as one 
can as easily libel a house as a person. The Canon returned to his 
residence some weeks later, when the manifestations had abated 
somewhat. They finally ceased—gradually. This is true of most 
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_ Poltergeist disturbances. Some years later I was destined to visit the 
_ house many times, as it was then in the possession of a friend. Neither 
_ he nor IJ, nor his family, experienced any untoward incident in the 
_ Manor. I wish I could give the reader the exact location of the place, 
_ but it is now—I believe—in the occupation of a well-known London 
_ business man, and he might object. I hope to call upon him one day. 
If I had known half as much about Poltergeister then as I do 
_ now, I would have looked for some ‘exciting’ cause. It is a fact 
that often a young person—usually a girl—is the unconscious 
_ ‘inducer’ of these intriguing phenomena, and it is possible that a 
_ young maidservant in the Canon’s household was the unwitting 
_ agent who provided me with my first experience of a haunted house, 
_ and my ‘ plot’ for The Sceptic. 

____ My last appearance as an actor-manager was in January, 1910, 
_ when Miss M. Davies-Colley and I produced a musical adaptation 
of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. We gave five performances in 
_ Pulborough and Horsham. There were seventeen scenes and many 
_ tableaux, and some eighty villagers took part. The fervour, sincerity, 
_ and skill of the village people in portraying the scenes and incidents 
_ of Christian’s long and adventurous journey from the City of 
_ Destruction to the gates of the Celestial City were reminiscent of 
_ the Passion Play at Oberammergau. I played only a small part 
_ (that of the Judge in the trial scene in Vanity Fair), as my time was 
so fully occupied off-stage. As the Sussex Daily News remarked 
_ (January 20, 1910), it was a splendid representation. People were 
_ turned away at every performance. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
SOME EARLY ADVENTURES WITH THE MEDIUMS 


From about the year 1896 onwards, I spent many of my free evenings 
in attending spiritualist meetings and séances, mostly in South-East 
London. In addition, I was reading—and buying—every book on 
spiritualism, conjuring, and psychical research that I could find. 
Also, I was answering the advertisements that mediums inserted in 
the psychic journals, with interesting results. For example, one 
man guaranteed to develop my ‘ latent psychic powers’ if I would © 
sit alone in a dark room for one hour a week, and mentally con- 
centrate on his ‘ instructions,’ which he sold far half-a-crown. The 
instructions were that if I thought of a deceased person very intently, 
that person would eventually ‘ appear ’—perhaps after a couple of 
months. Failure would be caused by my not ‘concentrating’ 
sufficiently. Another man, who also guaranteed to develop medium- 
ship, put his ‘ students’ on a strict vegetarian diet. He was more > 
sanguine of success as, after a week of this sort of thing, one was 
supposed to be able to ‘ project one’s astral’ to—anywhere! He had 
a theory—or said he had—that fasting, strict and prolonged,would 
enable anyone to ‘see things.’ I am sure he was right—if one 
fasted long enough! Another medium—a woman—with whom I 
corresponded had two addresses and ‘ operated’ under two names. ~ 
From one address she would divine your fortune by the number of 
letters in your name, your birth-place, and the year in which you 
were born; from the other, she sent out a sheet—price one shilling— 
giving instructions how to become a clairvoyant. She, too, believed — 
in fasting as an aid to mediumship. 

Then there were the people who sold instructions as to how to 
develop physical mediumship; how to form a ‘home circle’; and 
how to acquire a good memory. This last is very necessary if one is 
blossoming out as a professional clairvoyant! This particular woman 
also sold trumpets for voice séances, crystals, and ouija boards. 
Then there were the astrologers upon whom, I must admit, I wasted 
little money. However, my horoscope was ‘ cast’ by more than one 
dealer in planetary prognostications, and the results usually tallied. 
This was due, I assumed, to the fact that people whose birthdays fell 
on the same date received similar or identical horoscopes. In one 
case this was quite obvious, as my horoscope had been prepared by 
a duplicating process, and had a serial number in one corner! 
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I have often wondered what sort of a living these people make. 
‘The fact that their advertisements appear regularly every week, 
_ year after year, proves that money is made by deceiving the credulous, 
_ the bereaved, and the morbidly curious. The people who run this 
psychic racket live usually in suburban back streets, and have few 
_ expenses other than their modest advertisements and the cost of 
_ their smudgy printed sheets. Occasionally these charlatans get hold 
of a particularly uly dupe and bleed him—or more often her—of 
_ many pounds for ‘ personal tuition’ in fusty back parlours. The 
_ better-class spiritualist journals refuse to accept advertisements from 
_ these psychic quacks. 
____ I have been speaking of the ‘ small’ psychic trader whose wares 
_ -would not deceive any intelligent person. But in America—especially 
_ —the sale of occult ‘ knowledge’ is carried to a very fine art. I have 
_ before mea catalogue of Jia! 500 pages, with hundreds of illustra- 
- tions, emanating from a ‘ psychic corporation’ with branches in 
various parts of the United States. The folly of mankind, as repre- 
sented by this alee is almost unbelievable. In addition to 
_ many books on ‘ magic,’ there are to be bought love potions, death 
_ spells, powders to cure the ‘ evil eye,’ pastilles for raising the dead, 
_ tablets for ‘ acquiring personality and will power,’ instructions for 
recovering lost or stolen property by magical means, elixirs 
_ guaranteed to produce second-sight, antidotes to being ‘ overlooked,’ 
and many other noisome concoctions. In addition, talismans, 
_ amulets, pentagrams, magic rings, and similar rubbish are to 
_ be had by the thousand. The fact that this precious catalogue is 
sent all over the world—in my case, free and unasked for—shows 
the extent of the business. As a literary curiosity, the book must 
be unique. 

Some of my most interesting experiences with the better-known 
~ early mediums I gained at a small house in Manor Road, Brockley. 
Tie place was run by a lady whose interest in spiritualism was not 
entirely a financial one. She kept open house for those sincere 
_ ‘believers’ who were prepared to contribute towards the expenses 
_ of engaging the various mediums and speakers who assembled under 

_her roof, and the entrée to her circle was by introduction only. 
I was taken to the house by a friend who was anxious that I 
should see some ‘ genuine’ mediums, and I attended many meetings 
and séances there. The charges for admission ranged from one 
_ shilling to five shillings per person, according to the status of the 
particular psychic who was demonstrating. About thirty people 
usually assembled in her lower rooms (separated by folding doors), 
and we were an amiable crowd. Everyone knew everyone else, and 
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the place was quite home-like and jolly. Our meetings possessed the 


Gemiitlichkeit (I cannot think of an English word that so well - 


conveys the atmosphere of the place) of a private party. 

The-meetings were held every Wednesday evening at 7.30, and 
many old-timers among the mediums were her guests. I was not 
there to expose the various tricks that I witnessed. I had not the 
heart to do a thing like that in such a friendly atmosphere, though 
fraud was rampant. I was there merely to gain invaluable experience. 

Among the psychics I saw there was Mrs. Thomas Everitt, the 
wife of a London tailor, who was an old lady when I met her. She 
had been a famous medium in her time, and specialised 3 in voice 
phenomena, psychic lights, and especially ! direct writing ’—1.e. the 
spontaneous appearance of ‘spirit’ writing on pieces of paper or 
slates. Actually, all she did on the evening I met her was to psycho- 
metrise a number of objects with—according to the owners of the 
articles—considerable success. Mrs. Everitt was there on this 
particular evening merely as a guest, the principal speaker - a 
trance medium whose name I forget. . 

_ It was the physical phenomena of spiritualism in which I was 
particularly interested, and some well-known exponents of this — 
phase of psychic activity—most of it very poor conjuring—found 
their way to Manor Road. One of these was especially spectacular, 
and his name was, I think, Charles Eldred. He was one of the first 
materialisation mediums I met. A pair of curtains having been 
placed across a corner of the room, Eldred was searched and seated 
on a chair in the cabinet.. Then the lights were extinguished. A 
minute or so later a white figure with a black beard made its appear- 
ance at the opening of the cabinet curtains. The figure mumbled a 
few words, and a sitter immediately recognised it as her Uncle 
Joshua, who had died in Jamaica some years previously. Then we 
heard faint strains as of a softly-played guitar, and another white 
figure, with a fierce black moustache and wearing a sombrero partly 
emerged from the cabinet. No one recognised this spirit. The 
Spaniard was followed by a girlish figure, also in white, who asked 
for ‘ Mabel’ in a shrill voice, and a lady in the audience at once 
claimed her as a long-dead niece. There were other ‘ appearances,’ 
and the séance closed. 

It was all most interesting, but not convincing—so far as I was 
concerned. The only light by which one could see the figures was 
supplied by two pieces of paper, coated with luminous paint, that 
- were pinned to the curtains at the entrance to the cabinet. The whole 
display was very artificial, and there was no control of the medium’s 
person. The search of his clothes was perfunctory, and the various 
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__ effects—both visual and aural—could have been introduced into the 
_ cabinet without the sitters’ being aware of the fact. 

It was late in 1905 when I saw Eldred. I had read accounts of 
his séances in the spiritualist journal Light (a well-known psychic 
weekly), and I had anticipated having a genuine thrill at meeting 
some denizens of the spirit world. I was very disappointed at the 
_ show I witnessed, but other sitters went into raptures over the 
_ various materialisations. I concluded that the ‘spirits’ could be 
_ explained in terms of normality. — 

_ That my suspicions were justified was proved by an incident 
_ that occurred a few months later. Eldred was still giving séances 
__ and at one of these he was seized by the late Dr. Abraham Wallace. 

- Or rather, his chair was seized. I have no recollection that Eldred, 
_ if it were he, used his own special chair at the Manor Road house, 
but it is a fact that this medium used to take a rather comfortable 
_ arm-chair about with him from séance to séance. His excuse for this 
extraordinary proceeding was that it was ‘saturated with his 
magnetism,’ and that phenomena were produced more easily. 

At one of these séances, in 1906, Dr. Wallace, who had long been 
suspicious of both Eldred and his chair, seized the latter and insisted 

_ upon examining it closely. His curiosity was rewarded by his 
_ making the discovery that the back of the chair was in reality a box. 
_ A tiny keyhole was found in the framework, and when the key was 
_ forthcoming and the ‘box’ unlocked, the lid, which formed the 
actual back of the chair, fell forward and an extraordinary sight 
met the gaze of the astonished investigators. For inside the box 

- were found the following articles, closely packed together: A 
number of wigs, beards, and moustaches; rolls of cheesecloth and 
tulle, with collapsible wire frames on which to hang them; several 
- masks and faces; a collapsible dummy;. reaching-rods for planting 
_ ‘apports’ (i.e. articles spontaneously precipitated into a séance by 
alleged paranormal agency); a musical box for producing ‘ spirit 

_ music’; perfumes to simulate the sensation of ‘ spirit flowers,’ and 
soon. This was really the end of Eldred as a medium, and I, person- 
ally, never saw him again. An account of the exposure was printed 

An American vaudeville medium whom I never saw, but who 
visited the Manor Road circle when she was in London, was Anna 

_ Eva Fay. Why I mention her will emerge later. Mrs. Fay was a 
_ ‘physical’ medium; in other words, she produced manifestations 
- of a physical nature, as distinguished from mental phenomena. 

One of Mrs. Fay’s favourite tests was to allow herself to be tied 
to a post or stake fastened to the stage, her hands being secured 
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behind her by cotton bandages. This experiment became known as 
the ‘ cotton bandage test.’ While thus immobilised, a screen would 
be placed round Anna, together with a number of objects such as a 
bell, a rattle, tambourine, glass of water, etc. Before the committee 
appointed by the audience had time to return to their seats, the* 
tambourine would come flying over the screen, the bell would -be 
rung, rattle poctrres, and, finally, the screen itself would be pushed 
over by the ‘ spirits,’ revealing Anna, still bound hands and feet, 
with all ties intact, and with the glass minus its water. 

Anna worked this trick in two ways. The easier and simpler 
way needed no apparatus except the post, only showmanship. I 
cannot do better than quote my friend, Mr. John Mulholland’s 
description of how the apparent miracle was worked:! ‘All it 
amounts to is that the bandages would slip up her wrists some 
distance; the six-inch link between wrists gave extra leeway, and 
so did the ring on the post; all in all she could get a foot or more 
of play for one hand, and this was plenty for the manifestations she 
produced.’ In other words, she managed to get sufficient ‘ slack’ 
which enabled one hand to ring the bell, reach for the water, etc., 
and push over the screen. A sharp jerk would restore the ties to 
their original positions. 

Mrs.—or Miss, as she was sometimes called—Fay was performing 
at the Crystal Palace in 1874, and her entertainment then included 
not only the ‘cotton bandage test,’ but also a mind-reading act. 
For the former experiment she used a low mahogany stool, about 
30 inches long, 12 inches wide, and 18 inches high. At each end of 
the stool, let into the thickness of the wood, was a brass plate 
drilled with two holes, secured by means of strong steel screws. 
The four legs of the stool unscrewed for purposes of packing, etc. 

Mrs. Fay would seat herself on the stool and the committee 
from the audience would then bind her ankles to each of the two 
front legs of the stool. The bandages would be bound round and 
round her ankles and stool legs, very tightly, and the ends not only 
sealed with wax but sewn again and again to the folds of the 
bandages. Her feet were thus absolutely incapable of being moved. 
Both stool and bandages were previously handed to the audience for 
examination, and sometimes the audience brought their own 
bandages. 

Her hands were secured in the same way, the bandages being 
threaded through the holes in the brass plates screwed to the ends 
of the stool, the material resting in a semi-circular channel in the 
thickness of the wood. Before doing this, however, four jointless 
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‘fs steel rings were placed on her right wrist, above the ties, which were 
_ bound round and round her wrists, very tightly, the folds being then 
sewn and sealed. 
_ Anna was thus absolutely immobilised, and—apparently—could 
_ not move her hands and feet a fraction of an inch. The usual articles 
_ were than deposited at her feet. 
Her manager then came forward and, in a long ° spiel, > would 
_ dilate on the miracles about to be witnessed. He was very careful 
not to attribute the manifestations to ‘spirits,’ he merely recalled 
_ that there were ‘ More things in Heaven and earth...’ etc., and 
spoke of a certain ‘ unknown power’ possessed by Mrs. Fay. In the 
course of his talk he would offer a reward of {1000 to any person 
who could remove the rings from her wrists without (a) breaking 
them; (4) breaking the stool; (c) cutting or untying the bandages; 
_ or (d) cutting Mrs. Fay’s wrist off! His introductory remarks having 
concluded, he would invite the committee to place a six-foot three- 
_ fold screen in front of the medium, and depart to their seats. 

Then the manifestations began. Long before the committee had 
time to leave the stage, a tambourine would come hurtling over the 
screen, followed by the four steel rings; a pistol would be fired; the 
contents of a glass of water would follow the tambourine; a nail 
could be heard being hammered into a piece of wood; a hand of the 
medium would appear around the side of the screen. Then the 
_ medium’s foot would appear, and so on. Anna’s manager empha- 

sized that at any moment the committee could remove the screen 
and examine the medium?’s ties. This was often done, Anna being 
- found exactly as they had left her, with ties intact. A few moments 
later, Anna herself would stand in front of the screen with her four 
bandages, uncut and undamaged, dangling in her hand. Though 
_ the committee had spent fifteen minutes in tying her up, the ‘spirits’ 
_ had untied her in as many seconds. Tremendous applause! 
| Of course, all this happened many years before I was born, but 
Anna’s séances are classic. I will now tell the reader how I come 
into the story. 
Anna’s manager, an Englishman, had been engaged by her in 
London and, apparently, had purchased from her her paraphernalia 
before she returned to the United States. The stool was eventually 
sold to one of Hamleys’ (the conjuring emporium) managers, from 
whom I purchased it about twenty years ago. I have it to this day, 
and it is as good as new. I have used it many scores of times in 
my entertainment, Half-Hours with the Mediums. 

I will now share with the reader the secrets of Anna’s ‘ phe- 

nomena,’ As a vice-president of the Magicians’ Club, and a member 
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of the Inner Magic Circle, I am in Bury. bound—even if I had chs. =! 
inclination—prevented from ‘ exposing’ magicians’ tricks. But, 
where these tricks originated with the mediums, it is likewise my duty 
to inform the public as to the methods of deception. 

The reader may have guessed that the secret of Anna’s ‘ unknown 
power’ lay in the stool. It did. The stool, though quite ordinary 
to look at, contains a piece of mechanism of beautiful workmanship. 
When a person is tied to the stool he can, by stretching and flexing 
his right fingers, just reach that portion of it that lies under the seat 
behind the brass plate, through which the right-hand ties are 
threaded.. This plate, as I have said, appears to be screwed to the © 
edge of the seat. By pressing hard on the only spot that the finger- 
tips can reach (z.e. on the wood behind the plate), the wood to which 
it is screwed, and of course the medium’s hand and right-hand ties, come 
away from the stool. Thus the ‘medium’ has one hand free. A 
fraction of a second suffices to press the block back again (if neces- 
sary), where it is silently and automatically locked by means of a 
spring catch, restoring everything as the committee left it. The 

join is quite invisible when the plate is locked. | 
, I need hardly dwell upon what a commotion can be caused with 
one free hand. Rattles, pistols, etc., can be operated, and pande- 
monium caused with the aid of a few noisy ‘ effects.’ That is the 
secret of the ‘ cotton bandage test.’ (See plate.) 

But there are subtleties in the entertainment not connected with 
the stool. The manager was quite safe in offering the {1000 to — 
anyone removing those four steel rings under the prescribed con- 
ditions. I have made the same offer myself many times. It was not 
possible. But Anna had four duplicate rings secreted about her 
person. All she had to do was to push the four original rings 
up her sleeve, and throw the duplicates over the screen. When the 
committee came to examine her just before the finale (when — 
she stood before the audience freed of all ties), the rings were, of — 
course, missing. They were then above her elbow, hidden by her 
sleeve. 

Something similar occurred when the medium’s foot appeared 
above the screen. It was a duplicate—a dummy. The hand that 
appeared was her own, as she could reach to the edge of the screen, 
taking care not to expose the block of wood and ties attached to her 
wrist. For the finale, Anna whipped out a sharp penknife—secreted 
in her bodice and already opened—and, in a flash, cut all her ties. 
These, too, she secreted in her bodice, at the same time as she pro- 
duced four duplicate bandages—suitably decorated with bits of 
sealing wax and cotton ends—from the same hiding-place. If the 
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: “committee insisted upon using their own special coloured wax or 
cotton, she omitted this startling climax to the séance. 
_ As I have stated, I ‘ starred’ the ‘ cotton bandage test’ in my 
entertainment and the stool once let me down—metaphorically. I 
_had taken the trouble to convey it to Paris, to the Institut Méta- 
__ psychique, where I was to lecture. When the time came for me to 
demonstrate the Anna Eva Fay test I simply could not get my hand 
_ freé, struggle as I might. The releasing mechanism had become 
_ jammed on account of a knock it had received on the boat in crossing 
_ the Channel, so that part of my talk was a fiasco. 
; Although Anna was, admittedly, a vaudeville medium, she 
claimed paranormal powers and Sir William Crookes believed in 
them. When she was in London in 1874 he tested her by seating 
_ her behind a curtain and making her form part of an electric circuit. 
An electrode, wrapped in wet cloth, was put into each of her hands, 

a galvanometer being placed in another room. The slightest change 
_ of pressure or movement in holding the electrodes would be revealed 
by fluctuations of the galvanometer needle. For eight minutes the 
needle remained stationary, but during this period articles were 
moved, a hand was pushed through the curtain, a locked desk was 
opened, and other manifestations occurred. It was considered 
impossible that the medium could have produced these phenomena 
herself, under the stringent electrical control. I wonder! 

‘Another famous vaudeville medium I saw at the Garrick Theatre 

in 1904. She was a young woman called ‘ Magdeleine G.’ Starting 


her career as a singer and dancer, she came under the influence of 


a Swiss hypnotist named Emile Magnin, who found her an excellent 
_ subject. He trained her for hypnotic displays on the stage. Under 

hypnosis her interpretation of music and the opera was little short 
of miraculous. In the trance state, and stimulated by the music, a 
transfiguration would take place and she would dance, sing, and 
impersonate the character in the comedy or tragedy in a way that 
was stated to be ‘ transcendental.’ —The emotions were portrayed 
_ * with a vividness which spellbound all beholders ’ (according to her 

advertisements): terror, joy, envy, hate, desire, avarice, pain, etc., 
transfigured her countenance in a way which, it was stated, was not 
possible in an unhypnotised state. 

Magdeleine’s performance impressed me as a brilliant musical 
and dramatic entertainment. The hypnotic part of her performance 
was quite secondary, and I am wondering to this day to what extent 
her own histrionic powers were responsible for her success. M. 
Magnin would hypnotise her on the stage and she would at once 
become listless and rigid. But at the first chord struck by the 
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orchestra her face underwent an extraordinary transformation: it 
was as if she had had an electric shock. She jumped up from the 
couch on which she had been reclining and began dancing wildly 
round the stage, her face changing with the different harmonies of 
the piece being played: the whole gamut of the emotions was— 
portrayed. Then a number of songs were sung, followed by violin, 
piano, and organ solos, to all of which she rendered a mimetic 
commentary. An extraordinary feature of her renderings was that, 
when the music ceased, she held the pose suggested by the last chord 
played, just as if she had been petrified. This may have been good 
showmanship. Her manager alleged that she ‘ never rehearsed; did 
not know what music was going to be played to her and, when she 
awoke from her hypnotic sleep, was quite unaware of what had 
happened.’ Whatever part hypnosis played in her act, Magdeleine 
was very entertaining. 

- Among the physical mediums whom I saw at the Manor Road 
circle was Cecil Husk. He, too, started life as a professional singer, 
but abandoned the stage when he began his ‘ materialising ’ séances. 
His chief ‘control’ or spirit guide was ‘John King,’ an erstwhile 
pirate chief! In addition to his materialisations, which gave one 
the impression of being formed out of a sort of luminous glow that 
surrounded him, Husk specialised in ‘ matter through matter ’ feats 
—e.g. the spontaneous appearance of a jointless steel ring on his 
‘controlled’ arms, and similar wonders. When I saw him he pro- 
duced ‘ materialisations’ that were not very convincing—they did 
not appear different to the cheese-cloth ‘spirits’ with which I was 
becoming only too familiar. But some telekinetic phenomena (?.e. 
the paranormal displacement of objects) rather impressed me. But 
I must emphasize that at the Manor Road séances I had no hand 
in the control of the various mediums I saw: I was a spectator, and 
nothing more. I found out afterwards that Husk had been exposed 
some years previous to my séance (which was held in about 1906), 
the usual cheese-cloth being seized. 

A medium who produced ‘ spirit paintings’ was named David 
Duguid, a native of Glasgow. He was an oldish man when I saw 
him, but a number of small pictures in oils, with the paint sézd/ wet, 
were produced spontaneously upon marked cards that had been. 
quite blank a few minutes previously. Alas! a few years later 
similar wet paintings were discovered in his trousers when he was 
seized at a séance in Manchester in 1905. He was then seventy-three 
years old. | 

Duguid also produced ‘spirit photographs,’ though not at the — 
séance that I attended, However, a photographic medium whose 
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name I forget gave a demonstration at Manor Road and produced 
spirit heads on plates that were alleged to be unprepared. The whole 
_ thing was such a farce that I went home and promptly duplicated 
his ‘ miracles.’ We employed an old gardener named George, and 
I roped him in as ‘sitter.’ In the dark-room I allowed George to 
choose any plate out of a new packet, and then I stood him in the 
garden and photographed him. On the resultant negative, in 
addition to a portrait of himself, there was my head and shoulders 
(only) ‘ materialising ’ in the bushes behind him, about to hit him 


on the head with one of his own spades ! The explanation? Double 


exposure, and substitution of the plate—the usual method with most 
spirit photographers. I was destined to test many photographic 
mediums in after years, but never once have I considered one genuine, » 
__ though on one occasion I did get a sort of symbolic hand on a plate 
under good conditions with a Mrs. Irving at the British College of 
Psychic Science. 
‘Isat with many minor mediums in the Manor Road circle, and 
a few major ones, but I forget their names. Among the speakers I 
heard were Edmund Dawson Rogers (a joint founder of Light) and 
C. C. Massey. I regret never having seen D. D. Home, the Davenport 
Brothers, William Eglinton, Florrie Cook and Eusapia Palladino, 
but these mediums—or at least their manifestations—were before 
my time. 

Before I conclude this chapter on my early contacts with spirit- 
ualism, I must relate two startling—and not unamusing—incidents 
at which I ‘assisted.’ I have mentioned that most of my psychic 
experiences were in South London. But one Saturday I was per- 
suaded by a friend to go to a séance at Swanley, Kent. As I was 
then living at Brockley, this was convenient for me, Swanley being 
about twelve miles distant from my home. It was a fine Saturday, 
and we decided to cycle. I particularly remember this ride, as it was 
the first time that I really tried out my invention of a cycle-yacht. 
It was just a largish sail attached to the front of a bicycle, and in 
principle similar to the ice-yachts used in Holland, etc. The ‘ inven- 
tion’ part of it lay in the fact that by operating a small lever on the 
frame, the sail and mast—which was telescopic—was instantly 
drawn, by means of springs, into a box in front of the handle-bars. 
— Iconstructed the mechanism in my workshop. With a following 

wind one could travel very rapidly by means of this sail, which 
created quite a sensation as we made our way through Catford, 
Bromley, and Orpington, on our way to the séance. 
After some tea at St. Mary Cray we pushed on to Swanley, where 
‘we arrived at about seven o’clock. Swanley in those days was a 
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centre for market-gardening, and it may be so still—I have never 
been there since. We inquired our way to the ‘hall,’ which was — 
nothing more than a big, tall barn that was loaned to the ‘ circle’ 
by a friendly grower of spring cabbages. The barn was a two-storey 
affair, the upper part being reached by: means of a flight of wooden 
steps outside the building. 

We found about thirty people inside the very lofty barn, aitice 

was equipped with chairs, a harmonium, a couple of tables, some 
para oil lamps, and a stove. The psychic, we discovered, was an 

‘inspirational medium.’ That is, she went into a trance and then 
reeled off a long discourse of the religio-ethico-uplift variety. 

I have mentioned that the barn had two floors. The boards 
forming the floor of the upper storey were loose and all to pieces, 
and to prevent dust and débris falling upon the heads of the spirit- 
ualists when they held their meetings, a huge tarpaulin had, 
some months previously, been swung, hammock-fashion, just under 
the flooring of the upper storey. This prevented the dust, etc., 
falling upon the heads of those below. Pieces of rope had been 
attached to the four corners of the tarpaulin, the two pieces at 
either end being twisted together, forming single lengths which 
were carried to the sides of the barn, where they were secured to 
staples. The tarpaulin was thus suspended by two ropes only, one 
at each end, high over the heads of the sitters. 

The séance did not begin until a little after eight o’clock. It 
was late summer and, the barn having only one small window, the 
lamps had been lighted—fortunately! 

About nine o’clock, when the entranced medium was warming 
up to her subject, we all heard an ominous noise above our heads, 
and to our horror saw the tarpaulin swooping down onus. The 
supporting rope at one end had broken, gnawed through by a rat 
probably. 

Before we fairly realised what had happened, we were enveloped 
in a shower of dust, feathers, bits of straw, old birds’ nests, partly- 
gnawed potatoes, decaying vegetables—and several rats and their 
families! I have never seen a medium come out of a trance so ~ 
quickly! She and the other ladies, with petticoats round necks, leapt — 
on to chairs, while the eight or nine males present chased the stunned 
rodents round the barn. The women merely shrieked. The confu- — 
sion was indescribable. However, we got the rats into the field at 
last, and proceeded to knock the dust off ourselves. It is fortunate 
that the oil lamps (attached to the sides of the barn) were not 
extinguished, or there might have been some serious casualties. I 
tremble to think what would have happened had it been a dark séance. 
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____ The second contretemps that I witnessed at a séance occurred at a 


_ private circle held at a house in Wickham Road, Brockley. A friend 


_ of a friend of mine had ‘ discovered’ a wonderful clairvoyant in the 
_ person of a plumber who worked for a local firm. This man was 
_ supposed to possess a ‘real gift’ of some sort, and so my friend’s 
_ friend invited him to his house to demonstrate, at the same time 


giving him half a soveriegn—with a promise of more to come—for 


his trouble. I was invited to the small but select party. 


The séance was fixed for 8.30 on a Saturday evening in December. 


We assembled in good time, but the medium was not so punctual. 


_ We waited patiently until past nine o’clock, and were preparing to 


return to our homes when we heard a commotion outside the front 


door. Suddenly the following refrain was borne in upon us: 


‘ We'll all be merry, 
Drinkin’ whisky, beer and sherry. 
We'll all be merry, 
On Corrination Dye! 
We'll ask ole Brown to tea, 
We'll ask ole Brown to tea, 
If ’e won’t come, we’ll ask his son, 
And all his fam-er-lee. 
We'll all be merry ...’ (Chorus repeated). 


Then there was a short step-dance, followed by a resounding 
thwack on the front door. Our host opened it and found the 
plumber, with a pal, with arms round necks, waiting to be admitted. 
They were both drunk, but by no means incapable! They were in 


‘that ‘silly’ state that usually precedes the aggressive or abusive 


stage of inebriety. 
Our host’s first reaction was to refuse them admission to the 
house. But they pushed their way in and, hearing voices, entered 


the study in which the séance was to have been held. Both were 


wearing overcoats. The medium looked at the startled faces around 


him, and, catching my eye, exclaimed: ‘ Hullo, Bertie!’ I tried to 


- look unconcerned. Then he and his friend did a double-shuffle down 


the room, halting at the fireplace. On the mantelpiece were some 
ornaments, and the medium, suddenly noticing these, exclaimed: 
‘Wot lover-ly vawziz!’ He could not take his eyes off them and 
kept repeating ‘ Wot lover-ly vawziz!’ He was about to pick one 
up when our host stopped him. Immediately the man became 
truculent. Flinging off his overcoat and coat, he assumed a fighting 


attitude and shouted, ‘I ain’t afraid of none of yer!’ He then 
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offered t to ‘ take on’ anyone, and started sparring round the room. 
Our host threatened to call a policeman. 

By this time, the medium’s friend had sobered considerably. The 
unusual surroundings in which he found himself were counter- 
acting the effects of too much gin and water in unfair proportions. 
He tried to lead the medium out of the room. This was too much 
for the ‘ psychic,’ who lunged out and gave his friend a right-hand 
wallop in the solar plexus. T hen a regular set-to ensued, the aston- 
ished sitters still retaining their seats in semi-circular formation at 
one end of the room. But the medium was no match for his friend, 
who pushed and punched him out of the room and into the hall. 
Our host hastened to open the front door, and the two of them, 
still fighting, tumbled head first down the steps into the front 
garden. One of the sitters had followed with the medium’s coat and 
overcoat, and these were flung after the two men as they sprawled — 
on the sravel path. With a sigh of relief our host slammed the 
front door. 

Well, we all had a good laugh after they had gone, as we sat — 
round the study fire sipping our coffee, and the ‘ lover-ly vawziz’ 
was a standing joke in the family for many a day. I, personally, 
heard no more of the plumber-medium with a ‘real gift,’ and 
neither he nor his muscular friend troubled the Wickham Road 
family again. Many other strange sights have I seen at séances, and 
these will be described in their proper place. 
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Harry Price at the age of nineteen, from a painting in oils by 
John Dumayne. 


The Anna Eva Fay mechanical stool, showing how medium has managed to release 

mechanism, thus freeing her right arm. To her wrist is attached the block with- 

drawn from the stool, together with all “ties.” The automatic catch on the freed 
block can be plainly seen. (See text. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


SOME YOUTHFUL AMBITIONS 


_A YEAR or so ago I was lunching at the Spanish Restaurant with 


the genial editor of ‘fohn O° London’s, Frank Whitaker!—that most 


delightful of companions—when we got on to the subject of 


‘ambitions.’ I suggested that it would be interesting to learn 
something of those careers that well-known people had mentally 
planned for themselves in their youth, and to know whether such 
early aspirations had been realised. This gave Frank an idea, and 
in due course a very interesting series of articles by prominent 


“writers on their early hopes and fears appeared in ‘fohn O? London’s. 


During the conversation I mentioned my own ambitions when I 


- ‘Wwas twenty-one years old. 


Long before leaving school I wanted to be a writer. Perhaps my 


early successes in English and composition were the cause of this. 


Even as a schoolboy I wrote ‘poems’ to—and about—my girl 


friends. Fortunately for posterity, no copies of these were kept. 
After leaving school I wrote considerably, principally playlets, and, 


as the reader has seen, I actually wrote and produced a three-act 
psychic play before I was eighteen years old. 

By the time I was one-and-twenty other interests, in addition to 
‘psychic’ ones, were competing for my attention. I had become 
an amateur archeologist. This was the result of several visits to the 
ruins of the Roman city of Uriconium, near Wroxeter, Salop, where 
I did some excavating and found many coins. I became a numis- 
matist in consequence. 

In 1902 I helped to excavate the Roman villa urbana (a residence 
in the country or in the suburbs of a town, not to be confused with 
the villa rustico, or farm-house) in Greenwich Park. The site (known 
to have existed for many years) lies midway between the Magnetic 


Pavilion and the Vanbrugh entrance to the Park. 


Excavating Roman villas is one of the most exciting jobs 
imaginable. We had thrill after thrill as the excavators turned up 
relics of a bygone age. The villa itself was probably the residence 
of one of the Triumviri Monetales, or Mint Superintendents, or the 


office of a military paymaster, because so many coins were found. 


The villa must have been directly in touch with the making or 
handling of money, as there were discovered the coins of no fewer 


1Now the Editor of Country Life. 
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than forty emperors or rulers, thus proving that money was either 
stored or collected at that spot. If the villa was the residence of a 
Mint official, he must have taken a lot of home-work back with 
him of a night! 

Chronologically, the coins ranged from Claudius I (a.pD. 41-54) 
to Honorius (A.D. 395-423). But a single specimen of a denarius of 
Mark Antony, struck at Alexandria about B.c. 35, was unearthed. 
This money was struck for paying the soldiers of the 14th Legion 


(Germina), who probably dropped the piece at Greenwich whilst - 


camping on the site of what was afterwards the villa. So, roughly— 
if we can take the coins as a guide—the Roman villa at Greenwich 
was occupied for something like 400 years. 

Many other objects besides coins were discovered at Greenwich. 
Roman and pre-Roman pottery; glass beads and the handle of a 
glass jug; the life-size arm of a stone statue of a woman holding 
up her dress, beautifully carved ; inscribed marble fragments; 
roofing tiles; whetstones; figured Samian ware; ivory and bone 
carvings; fibule:; box hinges, keys, spurs, hooks, knives, nails and 
spikes; portions of highly-decorated plaster walls, and many other — 
interesting objects. There was even a nail-cleaner. So that the villa 
was obviously a flourishing and domesticated station. The place was 
probably abandoned about s.p. 410, when the tie that had bound 
Britain to Rome for more than three centuries was broken.! 

My work at Uriconium and Greenwich turned me into an ardent 
coin collector, and I specialised in the coins of Kent and Shropshire— 
our native heath. I formed very complete collections of the trade 
tokens of these two counties, and put endless work and research 
-into the task of ascertaining the history of the issuers of these 
interesting trade pieces of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
I recorded more than 700 varieties of Kentish tokens alone, issued 
in about one hundred towns and villages. These traders’ tokens 
were issued—principally by shopkeepers and merchants—because 
small change was not supplied by the Government: the traders 
coined their own small change. These old farthings and halfpennies 
(principally) are of the utmost value to the genealogist and the 
topographical student. Love and passion, hate and admiration may 
be delineated from the signs and superscriptions on these old pieces, 
and in many instances villages have been located, towns identified, 
and the names and doings of public worthies handed down to 
posterity. Many of these tokens were made by itinerant minters 
who travelled from village to village, setting up their press in some 


1 For a fuller account of the excavations, see my article ‘The Roman Villa at Green- 
wich,’ in The Askean, December, 1902. 
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old barn, engraving the dies and striking the coins on the spot. 
I have a rare Pulborough farthing token issued in 1667 by Richard 
_ Haines. It was probably struck in our village. 
e The result of my interest in numismatics was the writing and 
_ publication of my first serious work: Zhe Coins of Kent and Kentish 
‘Tokens. This was published in serial form in The Kentish Mercury, 
and the articles ran for more than two and a half years, viz. from 
May 23, 1902, to December 30, 1904. I was twenty-one years old 
_ when this work was published. During this same period my Shrop- 
shire Tokens and Mints appeared in the Wellington “fournal, where the 
book ran serially for several months. I also wrote many articles on 
coins for The Askean (a school magazine) about this time, and even 
' commissioned an artist to draw a design—complete with portrait— 
for my own private token. As a result of my books and articles on 
coins, I was invited (May 18, 1904) to become ‘ Honorary Curator 
of Numismatics’ to Ripon Museum—a post I hold to this day. 

As my interest in psychical research became keener, I am afraid 
that I collected fewer and fewer coins—except, of course, coins of 
the realm! What finally put an end to my serious numismatic 

_activities was the fact that I had a fine and rare collection of the 
ancient gold coins of the Sussex princes (most of them washed up 
at Selsey), stole from Pulborough church. The coins included 
those of Tincommius, Verica, and others. Some were unique. 

I had nearly completed (1923) my Numismatic History of Sussex, 

and all the plates had been engraved. It was during this year that 
I placed my collection of Sussex coins on loan for exhibition in our 
local church. The coins included traders’ tokens, Anglo-Saxon pieces 
struck at Sussex mints, the pre-Roman gold coins I have mentioned, 
medallions, etc. On September 26, 1923, a telegram was handed to 
me in London saying that the gold coins in the church had been 
stolen—probably by a collector, as visitors were allowed to go in 
and out of the church as they pleased. They were never recovered. 
All the satisfaction I received was a polite note from the Church 

Council expressing their ‘ sincere regret’ for my loss. I received no 
- compensation. If the loss had occurred anywhere except in my own 
village, I would have taken drastic action in the matter. It was an 
unfortunate business. My book on the Sussex coins remains un- 
finished to this day, as I lost all interest in it. I lost interest, too, 
in coins generally, except those pieces struck by mediums, conjurers, 
etc., of which I have a large collection. 

To continue my early archeological adventures, in the summer 
of 1902, when my interest in things antiquarian was still keen, I 
made an important discovery: I unearthed the remains of a pre- 
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historic cave, complete with fireplace and flue. This was at 
Cherrington, near Newport, Salop. I say ‘ discovered’ advisedly. 
Actually, the place was known to exist, as it was used at one time 
as a cattle-pound or ‘ penfold,’ and the public stocks were formerly 
kept there. But the origin of the place was quite unknown until I 
stumbled across it. The back of the cave and fireplace (a semi- 
circular cavity and flue, cut in the red sandstone), was completely — 
hidden by thorn and bramble. But, armed with a sickle, I finally 
exposed the cave-man’s handiwork and photographed it. 

I have been consistently fortunate in finding relics of Roman or 
prehistoric origin, and this is a good opportunity of giving a list 
of the principal ones, as they are of absorbing interest. I have been 
‘fortunate’ for two reasons: (a) Because I happen to live in a district 
very rich in Roman remains; and (4) because I have looked for them. 

The most interesting thing I discovered was a perfect specimen 
of a Roman silver ingot which I picked up in 1909 on the surface 
of a ploughed field on top of Park Mount, Pulborough. This 
‘mound,’ or high hill, is artificial, and was constructed by the 
Romans west of the present railway in order to guard the great 
military Stane Street that ran from Londinium to Regnum 
(Chichester). An armed camp or mansio was stationed there. 

The ingot, weighing one and a half Roman pounds (seventeen 
ounces avoirdupois), is an oblong measuring 3? inches by two 
inches, and is half an inch thick. On a sunken label are the words: 
Ex Offict Hono Reg. The inscription means perhaps that the ingot 
was ‘from the workshop of Honorius or Honorinus.’ It was pro- 
bably lost in transit on its way to Bosham or Chichester harbours, 
en route to Rome to be turned into money. Its date is between 395 
and 423 A.D.? 

Another interesting find I made (in 1908) was a beautiful bronze 
statuette of Hercules, 31 inches high, complete with club, lion’s 
skin, etc. I saw its legs sticking out of the river bank at the bottom 
of my garden, where the current had probably dislodged it. It most 
likely belonged to a Roman villa in the neighbourhood, and is one 
of the familiar household gods or ares which were kept ‘ for luck.” 

Of the prehistoric relics that I discovered in the Pulborough 
district none is more interesting or rarer than the beautiful Early 
Bronze Age flint dagger, one of only three perfect specimens found 


1 For full details, measurements and illustration, see my ‘ A Prehistoric Fire-Place,’ 
The Askean, Mar. 1903. 

* For a very full description, see my article ‘ Roman Silver,’ in the Southern Weekly 
News, April 9, 1910, one of a series of articles I wrote on antiquarian subjects. 

8 This is fully illustrated and described in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Jan. 14, 1909. 
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in ESthscx (and only 145 in the whole of Great Britain). I found it 
on the South Downs near Springhead Clump, in the parish of 
Parham. It is lanceolate in shape and beautifully flaked on its two 


flat surfaces. It is six inches long and one and a half inches across 


at its widest point Not far from where I picked this up, I dis- 


covered, many years previously, a perfect bronze hatchet-head of 
the Early Bronze Age. 

Of still greater antiquity is the inscribed bone that I found after 
a field had been newly ploughed. It is inscribed with eight char- 
acters, probably Runic. The bone appears to be a portion of a rib 
of an ox, and in addition to the characters has two semi-circular 
lines deeply engraved on it. It has been suggested that one of these 
curves represents the contour of the South Downs (near where it 


was found) and the other, a bend of the River Arun, close by. In 


addition, there is a triangular mark or Greek delta, which may 
represent the mound or camp where the bone was found. If this 
theory is correct, we have quite the earliest pictorial representation 


_ ever made of Sussex scenery. 


_ The Roman villa at Greenwich was not the only one of its kind 
that I assisted to unearth. Quite near my home is the site of a 


- Romano-British house which I helped to excavate in 1909. It is at 
Borough, three-quarters of a mile from the Stane Street. We turned - 


up the footings of several long walls enclosing a suite of rooms, and 
a great number of interesting objects was found in the débris. Coins, 
pottery, Samian ware, brooches, pins, red-tile tessere, cinerary urns, 


roof tiles, a bronze adze-hammer, coloured wall-plaster, Neolithic 


flint implements, oyster shells, and other indications of an in- 
habited house were met with in profusion. Many of these objects 
have been illustrated in the official account ® of the investigation, 
on which I based my popular lecture Roman Pulborough, illustrated 
with roo lantern slides. 

__ Ll appear to have wandered from what my ambitions were when 
I was one-and-twenty. But I think it is necessary that the reader 
should be acquainted with my youthful activities. Though I had 
many hobbies—and they were nothing more—such as photography, 
archeology, amateur theatricals, oe mechanics, my real leisure 


- pursuits were collecting books on ‘ magic,’ and the unravelling of 


the apparently miraculous. 

Well, then, here are some of the ‘ambitions’ that foolishly 
possessed me when I attained my majority, as confided to Frank 
1¥For description and illustration, see Sussex Notes and Queries, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Aug., 


2 For account and illustration, see my article in the West Sussex Gazette, June 17, 1909. 
8 Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, Mar, 10, 1910, 


- 
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Whitaker. (1) I wanted to be a writer and to write especially for 
the Encyclopedia Britannica; (2) 1 wanted to appear in Who’s Who; 
(3) I wanted to collect the largest magical library in existence; 
(4) I wanted to be offered a doctorate, honoris causa, of some uni- 
versity; (5) I wanted to possess a Rolls-Royce car. Later, when the 
radio was in its infancy, I wanted to broadcast. There were several 
other things that I wanted to do or be. I was already a ‘ psychical 
researcher ’ in a modest way. 

Let me say at once that in due course most of my early ambitions 
were realised, with no conscious effort or intention on my part. 
My literary work began very early indeed: almost before I left 
school. But I was not content with writing for school magazines 
and provincial newspapers. I wanted to write for journals of con- 
sequence. My choice of the Encyclopedia Britannica arose in a curious 
way. At home, my father had, for months, subscribed to the ninth 
edition (twenty-five volumes), and I would take a volume up to 
bed with me, and read one or two articles each night. I was thrilled 
with the wonderful things and people I read about and mentally 
resolved that I, too, would some day contribute to this great work. 
Thirty years later I was writing for the Encyclopedia Britannica and 
for the Enciclopedia Italiana too. 

Above all, I remember, I wished to experience the thrill of being 
‘interviewed,’ and I wanted to collect Press-cuttings about myself. 
I must have been very vain! I could not then visualise that some 
day I should be compelled to tie up my telephone in order to stop 
newspaper men from worrying me; or that I should eventually 
collect 20,000 Press-cuttings about myself (some abusive; these from 
the spiritualists!) in forty folio volumes. 

My first real Press interviews took place when reporters called 
upon me after I had succeeded in transmitting signals by wireless 
on Saturday, April 22, 1899, soon after my eighteenth birthday. In 
my workshop I had made a portable transmitter and receiver, and 
these instruments I stationed on the tower of St. Peter’s Church, 
Brockley, and Telegraph Hill (appropriately named!), Hatcham, 
respectively—about a mile apart. The experiments were successful. 
Not only did we receive signals, but we were able to transform these 
into sparks or flashes (the duration of which corresponded with the 
Morse code signals) and record them on a photographic plate. The 
€xperiments caused some interest, and accounts appeared in the local 
Press, and in the Westminster Gazette! for May 2, 1899. I believe my 
portable wireless set was one of the very earliest to be constructed. 


1* Photographing Wireless Waves on the Wing,’ Westminster Gazette, London, May 2, 
1899. a 
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My interest in space telegraphy was always profound. I remem- 
ber reading about the lecture! on wireless telegraphy that Sir Oliver 


Lodge gave at the Royal Institution on June 1, 1894, when I was not 


yet fourteen years of age. Heinrich Hertz had just died, and Lodge 
not only outlined the principles of wave transmission through free 
space that Hertz had demonstrated, but detailed experiments of his 
own. This was real magic to me, and I read all I could on the 
subject and, five years later, I had constructed my own instruments, 
with some success. I have always regretted that I did not continue 
with my radio experiments. Alas! I did not even trouble to preserve 
my home-made instruments, though I have some photographs 


of them. 


The only reason that I can think of why I wanted to appear in 
Who’s Who is that we possessed an early edition which I used to 
study with the greatest interest. I used to amuse myself in tracing 
the careers of the distinguished men whose names appeared there, 
and wondered what was the secret of their success. I concluded it 


was hard work! 


As for my library, I shall have more to say about that in a future 
chapter; but I was always possessed by a desire to obtain every book 
-on magic—British and foreign—and assimilate their contents. 

As for the honorary doctorate, I am afraid that this very 


_ ambitious desire originated through my studying the careers of the 


‘great men in Who’s Who. Of course, the whole thing was rather 
ridiculous—but one zs apt to be ridiculous when one is just out of 
one’s ’teens. Anyway, as we shall see, even this honour was offered 
me more than thirty years later. 

There has been a great deal of nonsense written about Rolls- 
Royce cars—or rather about the alleged opulent owners of them. 
One does not have to be rolling in riches in order to roll in a Rolls. 
I was first attracted to these cars when one stopped in front of our 
house, I think in 1897. The driver had tyre trouble of some sort. 
Any car was a novelty in those days, and I went out to have a look 
at it. I chatted with the owner, who was good enough to explain 
everything to me. As one interested in mechanics and precision 


work, I was amazed at the beautiful workmanship of this early 


model, and I at once coveted, not the car, but the engine. I consider 
that the Rolls-Royce is the poor man’s car. You can get a used one 
very cheaply (I saw a magnificent specimen, ten years old, at a 
dealer’s in South Kensington: it was marked {89 tos.); they never 
want repairing, and they never wear out. 

So much for my youthful ambitions! I hitched my wagon to 


1 Afterwards published as Signalling Through Space Without Wires, by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
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a star—or several stars—and, looking at these early aspirations in 
retrospect—however ridiculous they were—I feel, with the reader, 
that I must have been very vain in my young days, to say the least 
of it. Even now I am occasionally accused of being egotistical. 
Professor C. D. Broad, in reviewing one of my recent books, while 
praising both the work and its author, remarked: ‘ Mr. Price does 
not suffer from a shrinking modesty and is not inclined to wait for 
others to blow his trumpet.’1 But psychical researchers do not, as a 
rule, blow one another’s trumpets—far from it. “Most of them hate 
one another—in a nice way, of course—as the reader will see 
presently. If Professor Broad discovered a lack of modesty in my 
Fifty Years of Psychical Research,2 1 do not know what he will think 
of the present volume! How can a man write about his own work 
without appearing egotistical? Anyway, according to A. G. Street, 
this ‘ first-person stuff,’ as he puts it, is what the public wants, 
so we will let it go at that. 

Well, the reader now knows how I occupied my leisure during 
the early years, and should have a good general idea of the back- 
ground of my activities—scientific, antiquarian, magical and 
psychical—that formed the solid base on which my future career as 
a psychical researcher was afterwards built. Without such experi- 
ences, I never could have conducted satisfactorily the hundreds of 
very diverse investigations, some of which are detailed in the 
following chapters, that have intrigued me for so many years. 


1 The Listener, October 26, 1939. * Longmans, London, 1939. 


GHAP TER: SUX 
BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE ‘SPIRIT WORLD’ 


Tue profession of ‘ vaudeville medium,’ of the physical variety, has 
almost died out—at least in this country. In the first place, their 


E. tricks are well known among those. interested in such things. 
_ Secondly, they cannot stand up to the tests by the public that theatre 


managers would now insist upon. Thirdly, the managers themselves 
realise that it is ‘ bad business’ to offend a large section of the public. 


which sincerely believes in spiritual phenomena and ‘ survival,’ and 


who are—rightly—disgusted at seeing their religion ridiculed and 
travestied upon the stage. The members of any other faith—e.g. 
Roman Catholic—would be equally hurt at seeing their own religion 
made a mockery of, and no manager would dare to stage such shows. 
Fourthly, the public now take an intelligent interest in psychical 


research, which is fast becoming a science, almost an official science. 


The foregoing remarks do no apply to such turns as those made 


_ famous by Stuart Cumberland, Magdeleine G., the Zancigs, the 
Zomahs, the Trees, Marion, or Maloitz (all of whom I have tested), 


who provided entertaining and clever shows, with no pretence that 


their powers were of spiritual origin. Indeed, some of these ‘ mental 
mediums ’ were—and still are—members of conjurers’ organisations. 
J. N. Maskelyne and Maskelyne and Devant! were also largely 


; responsible for driving from the music-hall stage the vaudeville 
_ physical medium, whose shows were regularly duplicated at the 


Egyptian and St. George’s Halls, under much better conditions of 


‘control.’ These famous conjurers performed the same tricks and 


did them much better. It was only when the Maskelynes attempted 
to duplicate the phenomena of the genuine physical medium under 
identical conditions (and they never succeeded) that the public became 
disgusted with the conjurers too. To sum up, it does not pay the 
music-hall manager of to-day to stage either fake phenomena or to 
parody the genuine. The public now realise—together with ortho- 
doxy in the shape of official science—that genuine manifestations 
have been produced by good mediums, and theatre-goers would now 
resent the ridicule that was formerly heaped upon all mediums, good 


: and bad, by stage magicians. 


But in the days before the ‘ war that was to end all wars,’ i.e. 
before 1914, music-hall mediums were fairly common, if not particu- 
4 David Devant died on Oct. 13, 1941, aged 73 years, 
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larly popular. And I think I might have added a fifth reason to 
those given above, why the stage medium has now disappeared. A 
wave of emotion swept over the country during the war on account 
of the slaughter that was taking place in Flanders and elsewhere. 
Many of those who lost their dear ones turned to spiritualism as a 
solace and a hope—and spiritualism benefited accordingly. This 
same poignant emotional reaction that added to the ranks of the 
spiritualists had also the effect of killing the vaudeville physical 
medium stone dead: the public were in no mood for that sort of 
thing, and this type of show faded out. 3 

Personally, I rather miss these old-time stage ‘ mediums,’ as the 
really clever ones were, to me, a source of information which I 
found useful when tackling the professional physical medium. 
Although some of the ‘ psychic’ variety artists could not have pro- 
duced their effects except on a stage, as we shall see later, others 
gave private séances when not appearing in public. These were the 
more skilful ones. I will now relate a few experiences with vaude- 
ville mediums whom I saw during the years before the Great War, 
1914-1918. 

It was, I think, in 1902, at one of the South London music- 
halls, that I saw Mr. and Mrs. Mayo, who hailed from Australia. 
They were billed—as they all are—as the ‘World’s Greatest 
Mediums—Any Test Permitted.’ It is curious how these entertainers 
usually go about in pairs, the male partner acting as manager. 

As the curtain went up on the Mayos’ act, I at once realised that 
a certain well-known principle used by illusionists would be em- 
ployed: The stage was completely hung with black velvet, with a 
back-cloth of the same material. Mr. Mayo came forward and, in 
introducing his wife as the ‘ greatest medium who had ever appeared 
on any public stage,’ stated that the séance would be held under the 
strictest test conditions. He invited a committee from the audience 
to assist. 

I very promptly made my way up the steps leading to the stage, _ 
together with eight other persons, among whom were three or four 
ladies, specially asked for. Mayo informed us that under their stage 
clothes they wore only skin-tights and invited two persons of each 
sex to step into the temporary dressing-rooms in the wings and to 
confirm the fact that the mediums would take nothing into the 
cabinet except the clothes they stood up in. Two ladies thereupon 
accompanied Mrs. Mayo off the stage, two male members of the 
committee following her husband to the opposite wings. I was not 
invited to help in this fore-control of the mediums. 

When the Mayos reappeared a few minutes later, the examining 
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3 ‘members of the committee informed the audience that they had, 
_ respectively, thoroughly examined the performers—who now 
_ appeared in the regulation flesh tights—and that nothing could 


_ possibly be concealed upon them. How little they knew of the 


possibilities of concealment under such conditions! 

_ A number of stage hands now came forward and spread a thick 
carpet upon the boards. We were invited to inspect it, and every- 
thing, as we wished, and to ask any questions. The attendants then 
erected on the carpet, well back-stage, a sort of rectangular bathing 
tent, about ten feet square and ten feet high, formed of four upright 
steel tubes which supported a thin board roof covered with black 
velvet. A dark red curtain was then hooked round the set-up, 
enclosing the whole. The curtain openings were facing the audience. 
_ Wire strainers leading from the four uprights to the floor kept 
everything taut and rigid. During the erection of the cabinet the 
Mayos had been ‘ guarded’ by the committee. Then a further little 
‘speech by Mr. Mayo, who asked members of the audience to notify 
him should any of the materialised ‘spirits’ be ‘ recognised.’ 

Madame did not speak at all. He then asked two men and two 

women of the committee to stand guard at the wings on either side 
of the stage in order to make sure that no one approached from these 

quarters. Those appointed (I was not asked) took up their allotted 
positions, from which the four sides of the cabinet were in full 
view, though the upper part was shrouded in darkness. Mayo then 
called out ‘ Lights!’ | 

I must now say a few words about the lighting of the stage and 
auditorium. During the previous turns, all the house lights, full on, 
had been in use, with the footlights about half on. When Mayo 
gave his order, all the lights in the auditorium were extinguished, 
together with those in the wings, flies, etc. But at the same time 
the footlights were turned on to their full capacity.- These lights 
were not the same as those used for the previous—or later—turns. 
They had their reflectors facing the audience, who thus had the 
lights shining full in their eyes. By this arrangement the stage 
and cabinet were only faintly illuminated, the dark hangings ab- 
- sorbing the few rays reflected from the auditorium. This system of 
lighting confirmed my suspicions as to how the trick would be 
worked. 

When the lights were satisfactorily adjusted, Mayo threw open 
the curtains of the cabinet and invited those of the committee who 
were not guarding the wings to make another search. We went in 
and made a perfunctory examination. Under the conditions, we 
could not do more. There was nothing in the cabinet. He then 
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dismissed us to our seats. He and Madame then entered the cabinet 


and drew the curtains. 

Before one could have counted ten, the subdued notes of a piano 
were heard coming, apparently, from the cabinet. Then a woman’s 
voice was heard singing very sweetly the refrain from ‘ Love’s Old 
Sweet Song.’ Both music and song ceased abruptly, at the same 
time as the curtains parted and a woman, attired in what appeared 
to be a white satin ball dress, with train, stepped in front of the 
cabinet. She was tall, slim, and was carrying a bouquet of flowers 
in one hand, and a sheet of music in the other. In a sweet, low voice, 
she asked if ‘ Edith’ were present. Immediately, a young woman 
in the audience acclaimed her as ‘ mother.’ A few words of greeting 
passed between ‘ mother and daughter,’ and an attendant came on 
the stage and handed the bouquet to ‘ Edith.’ The figure—which by 
the way, did not look a bit like the medium’s—then said some 
touching words of farewell and re-entered the cabinet. 

A moment later, the audience heard someone playing a rollicking 
Southern melody on a banjo, the curtains again parted, revealing 
~an old negro and negress, of the typical Uncle Tom’s Cabin variety, 
-complete with ‘ piccaninny,’ all very black, standing between them. 
They were dressed in light cotton garments. The old man sang a 
Negro song about ‘mammy and Sammy’ and ‘ moons and coons’ 
and accompanied himself on the banjo. He made a few remarks in 
typical Negro-English; the child waved to the audience; and the 
three then disappeared into the cabinet. 

Then a girl, apparently aged about twelve years, in a short white 
skirt, and holding a doll, appeared ‘ in front ’ and asked for ‘mother.’ 
There was no response from the audience. Then a tall man, with a 
fierce black moustache and wearing a light-coloured uniform 
(complete with pith helmet) came forward. He said a few words, 
to the effect that he was sorry for his past life and hoped that ‘ Lulu 
would forgive him.’ I think he represented the typical ‘ remittance 
man.’ Then he disappeared. There was no response from ‘ Lulu.’ 

After one or two more female figures with children (all of whom 
waved their hands) had ‘ materialised;’ a schoolboy, wearing a straw 
‘boater,’ and riding a bicycle, emerged from the cabinet, made a 
complete circuit of the stage, waved his hand to the audience, and 
disappeared into the cabinet. A few moments later the Mayos 
themselves, clad in tights, appeared and announced that the séance 
was at anend. They then invited the original committee to examine 
everything. 

We all went on the stage again and found everything as we had 
left it before the show began, The cabinet was completely empty, 
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and the Mayos were in their skin-tights as before the séance. The 


_ spirits’ had left not so much as a safety-pin behind them. 


How were these ‘ miracles’ produced? I had already formed an 


_ opinion as to how the illusion was worked, based on my knowledge 
of stage and lighting effects. As I made my exit, I confided to the 


" attendant outside the hall my views on the Mayos’ act, and, with a 


_ grin, he admitted that I ‘ was not far wrong.’ 


The following account is, then, a complete explanation of how 
the trick could have been worked. In fact, how I am certain the trick 


_ was worked, though I may be wrong in a few minor details. 


As the wings were guarded by four persons, the various effects 
must have been introduced into the cabinet either via the roof or via 


the floor. Although ‘traps’ can be made in apparently seamless 


carpets, I closely examined the one used by the Mayos and could 


_ detect no join. I was certain that the various properties had been 


smuggled into the cabinet through a trap in the black velvet- 
covered board forming the roof; or by the edge of the roof farthest 


- from the audience being lifted partially off its supports by two 


invisible wires; or by the roof being completely raised from off 
these supports by four invisible wires. The fact that the upper part 


_ of the stage was in complete darkness; that the roof was of black 


j 


velvet; and that the stage hangings were also of black velvet, the 
raising of the roof would not, and could not, be detected by the 


- audience or by those on guard in the wings. The front lights would 


dazzle the eyes of the audience and would prevent their seeing what 
was going on above the cabinet. 

As to how the various effects and properties were introduced 
into the cabinet, there was only one possible way, and that was by 


lowering them through the roof, or through the roof-trap, by means 


of a black velvet-covered box or bag, which would be quite invisible 
to the audience or to anyone on the stage. The clothes (all light in © 
colour, in order to reflect as much light as possible, and of the 


clip-on variety, as used by protean quick-change artists), wigs, banjo, 


and other effects could be invisibly and silently lowered from the 
flies in the way I have suggested. The bicycle—probably of the 
folding variety—could have been lowered by the same means, 
perhaps covered with a black velvet cloth. The piano was not in 
the cabinet at all, but in the flies: an aural illusion impossible of 
detection by the audience, who could not possibly tell exactly where 
the notes were coming from. The effect was heightened by the fact 
that, as the last note died away, the singer appeared at the cabinet 
opening carrying her music. It is possible, though I think unlikely, 


that the singer, too, was ‘ off-stage.’ 
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The ‘ children,’ all carefully led out of and into the cabinet, were, 
of course, articulated dummies, which waved their arms at a pull 
of astring. The ‘ boy’ on the bicycle was, undoubtedly, Mrs. Mayo. 
The various characters were cleverly impersonated by the Mayos, 
both good actors. The fact that they were in tights, worn in order 
to give an air of verisimilitude to the proceedings, would actually 
be an advantage when quickly attiring themselves in the various 
disguises. The young woman who answered to the name of ‘Edith ’ 
was, undoubtedly, a ‘ plant’ or ‘ floor-worker,’ the flowers artificial, 
and I suspect that a different ‘ materialisation ’ was eigoesans = at 
each performance. 

So much for the Mayos. For their very slick performance they 
depended upon principles well-known to illusionists and to those 
versed in methods of deception. Their undoubted success as enter- 
tainers depended really upon their showmanship. But there is 
another class of vaudeville medium who depend upon their own 
ingenuity, and not upon any stage effects, for fooling the public. 
These are of the brazen variety who should be ruthlessly exposed. 
The Tomsons belong to this category. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tomson, who described themselves as ‘ American 
materialising mediums,’ descended on London in the early summer 
of 1910 and were engaged by Mr. Moul to give séances at the 
Alhambra Music Hall, of which he was manager. I went to two of 
these performances, and will now describe one of them. Their act 
varied only in detail. 

On the stage was erected a light ‘ cabinet’ or small room, under 
which was placed a thick carpet. Just in the wings was a similar 
erection, used as a dressing-room. Mr. Tomson was the ‘ manager’ 
and, in his « spiel,’ declared that Madame was ‘ the greatest medium 
in the world—any test permitted.’ He then invited a mixed com- 
mittee to go upon the stage and examine everything. I did not want 
asking twice, and joined about a dozen other members of the 
audience in scrutinising the cabinet, etc., which contained only a 
chair. Actually, it was not possible really to examine anything, 
under the conditions. For example, the tubular supports (frame- 
work) of the cabinet might have contained yards of cheese-cloth, 
crépe hair for beards, etc. Such things have been known! 

Mr. Tomson, who shepherded the committee about the stage, 
then asked four of the ladies to take his wife into the dressing-room, 
strip her, examine her, and put her in the special garment provided. — 
I understood one of the ladies to say that she was a doctor. In a few 
minutes (during which Tomson was continuing his spiel) the 
examining sok returned with the medium, who was led into the 
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cabinet, around which we sat in a semicircle, facing the audience. 
The ladies informed us that the medium had nothing upon her 
except what they had dressed her in. The curtains of the cabinet 
-were then closed. The stage was fairly well illuminated, though 
not all of the lights were employed. 

In a very few minutes the cabinet curtains parted and a draped 
form appeared at the opening. The head was shrouded in some 
flimsy material. At this juncture Tomson remarked that if any © 
member of the audience ‘ recognised’ a form (he carefully avoided 
using the word ‘ spirit’) would he or she please ‘ walk up.’ Almost 
immediately, a lady came on the stage and was led to the cabinet. 

_A few words of tender greeting, and the lady walked off as the form 
passed from our view. Then came a number of other figures, 
including that of a child (effect produced by the medium kneeling), 
one or two of which were ‘ recognised.’ One of the forms had a 
bunch of real flowers, which she threw among the audience. No 
male figures materialised on the nights I was present. The séance 
concluded with a white dove flying out of the cabinet, which we 
then examined. The floor was strewn with leaves and flower petals. — 

The show was not a patch on that given by the Mayos—for 
obvious reasons: Mrs. Tomson had to work alone. How she pro- 
duced the various effects will emerge later. But I will add here that, 
‘under the conditions, she could have surreptitiously obtained all 
she needed for the ‘ materialisations’ in a number of ways. One 
of the examining committee could have been a confederate, who could 

__. have passed to her the various articles after she was examined. The 
drapery, flowers, etc., could have been delivered by hidden mechan- 
ism in the structure of the cabinet or chair legs. The reader will 
remember the Anna Eva Fay stool. And I can think of other ways. 
But actually all the ‘ properties ’ were almost certainly hidden upon 
the medium herself, proving that the fore-control or examination 
by the ladies was a farce. They always are. | 

And now for the sequel. Sir Hiram Maxim, whom I knew 
slightly, also saw the Tomsons at the Alhambra. He was interested 
and the management offered to give him a private show. This took 
place on the stage of the music-hall. It was not in the nature of a 

_ real test—just a private demonstration. It was entirely unsatis- 
factory. Sir Hiram searched the cabinet, which was quite empty. 
Three ladies accompanied Mrs. Tomson into the dressing-room and 
searched her. At least, they attempted to do so: she would not 
submit to a minute examination. When she emerged from the 
dressing-room—‘ enshrouded in a cloud of black chiffon ’—she was 
led into the cabinet and Sir Hiram closed the curtains. In two 
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minutes he was asked to open them and he found ‘a small white 
dove, very tame, its feathers ruffled up, its tail feathers being broken 
and turned in the wrong direction, showing it had been confined in 
very close quarters.’ The curtains were again closed and a very 


large bouquet of flowers, quite fresh and dripping with water, was 


discovered. Some of the stalks were a foot long, and covered with 
long and sharp thorns. A further ‘demonstration’ was Mrs. 
Tomson herself enveloped in a cloud of white chiffon, in a dim blue 
light. 

” Undet the conditions, these manifestations meant nothing to 
Sir Hiram, and he arranged a real test at his inhaler factory at 
Norwood. He made a cabinet of three-ply wood, and after his 
secretary and her sister had searched Mrs. Tomson, she was asked 
to put on some black tights, which also covered her feet, so that 
there was no opening at the ankles. A ribbon was drawn through a 
band in the neck of the tights and tied, the knots being sewn together. 

Mrs. Tomson was then dressed in strong red cotton combina- 
tions, the seams of which had been carefully stitched. The ends of 
the legs were sewn up tightly about the ankles, and large men’s 


socks were drawn over the feet, and the top of the socks strongly 


stitched to the combinations. The neck of this garment was drawn 


together by a solid brass chain, which ran through a tubular neck- — 


band, and locked at the back with a Yale padlock. 


The back of the combinations was then laced and a strong piece 


of material was sewn over the lacing. Then the wrists of the garment 
were sewn together, leaving no room for an object to be extracted 
from the medium’s body by this route. Her head was enclosed in a 
chiffon bag, the edges of which were sewn to the top of the com- 
binations. The medium was then very carefully weighed, her 


weight being 147? pounds. She was then asked to step into the 


cabinet, the curtains of which were closed. During the period of 
the test, Mrs. Tomson’s husband and son were ‘ controlled ’ by being 
locked in a cage, made of wire-netting. 

From the foregoing description of the fore-control, it was 
obviously impossible that the medium could extract any object from 
her person without disturbing the various fastenings. And after the 
search by two ladies, it would seem equally impossible that she 
could have taken anything into the cabinet except the articles 
provided by the investigators. 

Clever as Mrs. Tomson was, it took her fifty-five minutes (during 
which period there was a great commotion and apparent struggling 
in the cabinet) for her to produce anything. At last she gave the 
signal, the curtains were drawn, and Sir Hiram found the medium 


Séance-room of the University of London Council for Psychical Investigation, 


showing the method of automatically photographing a phenomenon. In front of 
cabinet is (A) a delicately-adjusted counterpoise table on which are placed test objects. 
If one is touched, a circuit is closed, the flash-bulbs (B) ignite, and what touched the 


object is photographed by the cameras (C), (D). 


Harry Price presiding at a dinner of the Ghost Club, Royal Societies Club, November 
I, 1938. At top table are Sir Richard Gregory (second from right of the Chairman), 
Professors C. A. Pannett and F. J. M. Stratton, Mr. R. S. Lambert, etc. 


Ahmed Hussain performing at the fire-walk tests, Carshalton, April 7, 1937. Surface 


temperature of fire, 575° Centigrade. He was unburnt. _—_t 
[By courtesy of The Times. 
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‘in a deplorable condition.’ She had perspired so much that the 


2 moisture had washed the black out of the chiffon. She asked for 
_ water and she drank about two ounces. 


But the medium did produce something. The floor of the cabinet 
was littered with fragments of flowers, which were all in bits. And 
_ on the table was a large, live snake, three feet six inches long and 
_ weighing two pounds! Mrs. Tomson was at once put on the scales 
_ and it was found that she weighed 145 pounds: i.e. two and three- 
_ quarter pounds lighter than when she was put in the cabinet. 
The medium, snake, and flower fragments weighed together 147 
pounds, so that the woman had lost—due to perspiration—about 
half a pound during the ordeal. 
Upon examination of her various controlling garments, it was 
found that the chiffon bag had been ripped off the combinations in 
the front, making a hole as large as a man’s hand. The track of the 
flowers (which had been dragged up through the neck opening) 
could be plainly seen. When the medium was undressed, more 
squashed flowers were found just above the waist sticking to her 
bare skin. Finally, Mrs. Tomson broke down, cried, and made a 
_clean breast of it. The snake had been concealed under her arm, and 
the pressure had stopped the circulation to such an extent that the 
medium thought her arm was paralysed. Poor snake! 

Photographs were taken at each stage of the test. As I possess 
the original negatives amongst my records, I will reproduce a few 
_ of them. (See plates.) 

- [have given a résumé of the above test (the details of which have 
been extracted from Sir Hiram’s official report!) in order to 
emphasise the extreme difficulty of thoroughly searching or examin- 
ing a medium—especially a woman—by ordinary methods. And 
this suggests to me that I take the reader very much behind the 
scenes with the mediums—especially the ladies—and give him a 
list of the principal and intimate hiding-places in or about a woman’s 
anatomy where, over and over again, small objects have been found 
secreted by women posing as mediums. They are: all the body 
orifices; the nostrils or nasal cavities, in fostertor nares (which com- 
municate with the pharynx); stomach or secondary stomach 
(esophageal diverticulum) if she possesses one; behind or in the ears, 
or in the mouth (under the tongue); under the breasts; under rolls 
of fat, under the arms, between the legs, in the hair (especially at 
the back of the neck), under the soles of the feet (secured by means 
of strips of flesh-coloured plaster), and so on. Even a severe, instru- 
mental medical exploration by doctors sometimes fails to reveal the 


1 Pearson’s Magazine, August, 1910. 
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hidden ‘ properties’ used by fraudulent mediums. And, quite 
naturally, very few women will submit to such an examination. 

As regards these same ‘ properties ’ or ‘ effects,’ occasionally they 
are revealed by accident, witness an amusing experience that befell 
me some years. before the First World War. 

In a Brighton paper I saw an advertisement to the effect that a 
medium was holding séances in a top back room at a house in 
Waterloo Street; Hove. Admission, one shilling. I duly found my 
way there one evening and was admitted to the medium’s lodgings. 
It appeared that a man and his pretty daughter, Elsie, were trying — 
to eke out a living with the help of the ‘ spirits... The man had, I 
think, been on the vaudeville stage during his chequered career. 
There were about eight of us in the room, which had been carefully 
darkened to exclude all external lights. The medium was a man 

about sixty years of age, and hailed from the Midlands. His daughter 
was about twenty-three years old. ee 

Having arranged us round an oblong table, on which was a 
battered tin trumpet, in an apartment (which also did duty as a 
bedroom: I was sitting on an old hair trunk), the medium opened 
the proceedings by playing ‘ Abide with Me,’ ‘Come, Thou Holy 
Spirit, Come,’ and ‘ There is a Better Land’ on a wheezy accordion. 
We were asked to join in ‘ where we could.’ Then we sang ‘ Three 
Blind Mice,” and the girl was told to turn out the gas. I sat on the 
right of the medium. 

In pitch darkness the man began to go into trance and in a 
falsetto voice informed us that ‘ Prairie Flower’ (the reader will 
remember that ‘ Prairie Flower ’ was the name of a nostrum boosted 
by the ‘Great Sequah’), his Indian spirit guide, would manifest 
herself. After a short pause a child’s voice announced in broken 
English that ‘ Prairie Flower’ was with us. The medium, removing — 
the trumpet from his lips (I could hear or feel every movement of 
the man), then informed the sitters that he would ask ‘ Prairie 
Flower’ to show us her ‘ pretty spirit lights.’ This was said in his 
normal voice and, again with the trumpet to his mouth, the spirit 
promised she would. Then, in a pretty little speech, ‘ Prairie Flower’ 

told us all about the ‘ Summerland.’ and how nice it was to be there. 
I ought to point out that the sitters were not holding hands and 
there was no control of the medium. In a minute or so, I heard a 
shuffling noise by my side, where the medium was sitting, and I was — 
astonished to see, high up above me, a round luminous patch like 
the full moon in a cloudless sky. Murmurs of delight from the 
devotees! Then came a most unspiritual exclamation from the ~ 
medium, accompanied by a shriek from Elsie. The ‘ moon’ became 
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suddenly eclipsed; there was a hasty opening of doors and we sat 
_ there waiting and wondering what had happened. The medium 
and his daughter had disappeared. 
_ After a minute or so I suggested lighting the gas. This was 
_ done, and someone went in search of the daughter who, upon 
returning to the séance-room, said her father was ill. The sitters 
departed, but I remained behind to make a few inquiries. I told the 
girl that the ‘moon’ I had seen reeked of rat poison and said I was 


astonished at her being a party to such an obvious-and outrageous 


swindle. . 

Elsie did not attempt to deny that that part of the séance was a 
fake, and, with a little persuasion, explained the cause of its sudden 
cessation. It appears that, as I had concluded, the man had in his 
hip pocket a flask of phosphorised oil which, when exposed to the 
_ air, shone with a pale, ethereal light. During his exertions with the 
accordion, the flask had broken against the back of the chair on which 
he had been sitting, and the contents saturated the seat of his 
trousers. When he stood on the chair to produce ‘ Prairie Flower’s’ 
spirit lights, he felt for the bottle and found what had happened. 
Elsie’s shriek informed him that the spirit lights were in the wrong 
place! Hence the sudden stampede. 

The last time I heard of the man was through his advertisement 
‘in a psychic paper, and apparently he had turned into a ‘ healing 
medium.’ He also offered to develop your psychic faculties by post. 
When I saw his notice, I was sorely tempted to write and remind 
_ him of the ‘ phosphorised moon’ which had so suddenly eclipsed 
‘ Prairie Flower’s’ platitudes from the Great Summerland. 

The reader will be able in the following pages to obtain further 
glimpses behind the scenes with the mediums. But it has been 
convenient to record the above incidents at this juncture, as they all 
occurred during the years before the First World War (1914-1918) 
when I seized every opportunity of acquiring knowledge and experi- 
ence of mediums, both good and bad. I was then forming in my 
mind a plan for establishing a national or international laboratory 
where all mediums—if they wished—could be tested under ideal 
scientific conditions, by instrumental means, and given a cachet that 
_ would be of some value to them and to other investigators— 
particularly official scientific and academic investigators, whom I 
wanted to interest. The War stopped the immediate consummation 
_ of the plan, but I achieved my ambition later, as the reader will see. 

_ But before I describe my activities during the War, I must put 
on record an account of some interesting experiments in flying, made 
by an inventor named José Weiss, at which I assisted. They took 
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place at Amberley Mount, on the South Downs, in the summer of 
1908. Weiss had for some years (notably at Alexandra Palace) been 
experimenting with both gliders and powered gliders. During this 
particular summer he had produced a most promising machine, 
made of bamboo canes and linen, which he called the ‘ Flying 
Albatross.’ It was powered with a small motor-cycle engine. Well, 
the great day came for the final test, One Saturday afternoon we 
all trooped up to the Mount, and among the visitors was Colonel 
Capper of the War Office Balloon Section. A few of the small gliders 
really did glide, but the ‘ Flying Albatross’ refused to soar higher 
than the nearest clump of bushes, where it crashed. We were all very 
disappointed. Weiss was unlucky because, in the year 1908, the 
Wright Brothers, Voisin and Farman all achieved successes in the 
air. The Morning Leader ‘ guyed’ Weiss’s experiments unmercifully, 
the account of the tests giving one the impression that we should 
never fly. I often wonder whether the writer of the article lived to 
be ‘ blitzed’ in 1940. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE FIRST WORLD WAR... 


I ARRIVED in Paris on the very day that the storm burst—that fatal 
_ Saturday, August 2, 1914, just before the Bank Holiday. It is true 
that Austria had declared war on Serbia on July 28, but we in our 
little Sussex village of Pulborough could not visualise the implica- 
_ tions of this development; and what London papers I saw gave no 
hint of the imminence of the impending holocaust. 
To this day, I do not know why my wife and I chose the New- 
haven-Dieppe route to the French capital. I have been to—or 
through—Paris more than one hundred times, but only twice have 
I failed to travel via Dover or Folkestone, thus always touching 
London en route. If we had travelled to London on this particular 
Saturday morning, we might have become cognisant of the true 
‘state of affairs and would have postponed our holiday, and saved 
ourselves a good deal of trouble. But we should have missed some 
exciting incidents. 

When we arrived at Newhaven, I purchased the latest London 
papers, but could find no news alarming enough to warn us against 
continuing our journey. The boat started punctually, and we got 
to Dieppe at the scheduled time. And then what a transformation! 

Those who have had experience of French quays and French 
porters know what a pandemonium occurs when a boat arrives at 
one of the Channel ports. The porters, reeking of garlic, push and 
shove their way down the gangways in order to get on to the boat, 
at the same time as the passengers push and shove their way up the 
gangways, in order to get off—everyone shouting and gesticulating 
the while. But as our steamer drew alongside the quay, there was 
hardly a man to be seen. By the time we had made fast and the 
gangways were trundled on, a few officials appeared from some- 
where, and we were told to get off the boat. 

It is one of my golden rules to travel light—very light—when I 
am abroad. But as luck would have it, we had with us a large and 
heavy leather cabin trunk that I could not possibly manage myself. 
I asked one of the officials where the porters were. And then I heard 
the news: early that morning complete mobilisation had been 
ordered by the authorities, and every Frenchman up to sixty years 
of age had had to report to his local mairie or other centre. About an 
_ hour later a few decrepit porters had been dug out of the cafés in 
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the town, and I finally got the cabin trunk to the Paris train in 
which—fortunately—we had reserved seats. 

The train was packed with people, mostly holiday-makers. It 
was a restaurant train, but the restaurant had disappeared, together 
with its staff. I noticed, too, that all the signal cabins were empty. 
Very few officials were to be seen anywhere. 

We left Dieppe Maritime at 5.30—about the time we should have 


arrived in Paris. As we steamed slowly out of the station, I noticed 
that the train was being hand-signalled by men on the line waving 


flags. This happened all the way to Paris. It was a slow and tedious 
journey marked by one dramatic incident. 

As we approached Pontoise, our train was halted on the bridge 
that crosses the Oise. Many of the passengers, including myself, 
poked their heads out of the windows in order to have a look at 
the town and river. We had been there about ten minutes when a 


man suddenly leapt out of one of the carriages and rushed to the _ 


side of the bridge. He was carrying a parcel. He had barely crossed 


the rails when a shot rang out and he fell screaming by the side of 


the line. He was dead. It appears—as I learned later—that he was 


a German spy with instructions to blow up the bridge. I often — 


wonder what would have happened to us—and him—had he 
succeeded. The French had got wind of the plot and the guards were 
waiting for something of the sort to happen. His ‘ parcel’ did not 


explode—fortunately. This spy was probably the first war casualty _ 


in France. 
This incident delayed us still more, and it took us another two 


hours to cover the eighteen miles between Pontoise and Paris, where. 


we arrived, tired and excited, just as the clocks were striking ten. 
We have heard a good deal about the ‘ Latin temperament,’ but 
never have I seen a city so excited, and such indescribable chaos, as 
on this eventful evening. Although the Gare St. Lazare was packed 
with a surging and excited mass of people meeting the trains, there 
were no officials that I could see, and no tickets were collected. I 
finally found a tout in the street who offered to carry my cabin 
trunk to one of the voitures découvertes or open victorias (the taxis 
had completely disappeared), the driver of which he had discovered 
eating an arlequin—a dish composed of bits and pieces—in a cheap 
assommoir. The cocher finally agreed to take us to our hotel off the 
Champs-Elysées for the equivalent of ten shillings—six times his 


legal fare. We crawled along through the city, the driver repeatedly — 


thrashing what, in a moment of enthusiasm, he referred to as his 
“horse.” | 
When at last we arrived at the hotel, I found that all the male 
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_ staff had disappeared—together with all the victuals! As we were 
nearly starving, I set off—on foot, this time—to find some food. 
- Although it was then well past midnight, the streets were packed _ 
with shouting and singing multitudes, drunken soldiers, rowdies, 
loose women, and louts screaming ‘ @ Berlin / a Berlin!’ There were 
few police, and fewer vehicles. The Métro had. ceased functioning. 
As I made my way along the Grands Boulevards, I noticed more 
than one German shop that had been wrecked, and a Delikatessen 
establishment had been set on fire and was still burning. They do 
‘these things better in France! 

In the Rue de Lafayette I was fortunate enough to find a food 
shop open with something to sell. It was a crémerie, and I managed 
to purchase a cream cheese, some pickles in an ice-cream carton, 
and half a yard of bread. It had to last us for more than twenty- 
four hours. 

_ Finally, we got to bed, but not to sleep. Aeroplanes were circling 
- round the city all night, and the searchlight at the top of the Eiffel 
Tower lit up our room every minute or so as it searched the skies 
for, I assumed, hostile aircraft. Needless to say, we did not unpack 
as we realised that the bottom had been knocked out of our holiday. 

We were up early next morning, and went in search of news- 
papers. They were plentiful, and the first thing that caught my eye 
was a ‘ Notice to Foreigners.’ We were told, in a few words, that 
all visitors would have to leave the city, and that those living in 
England could depart by only ¢wo trains, each leaving at 9 a.m. 
from the Gare du Nord and the Gare St. Lazare respectively. Failing 
to catch either of these two trains, it was stated, the unlucky 
‘foreigner > would have to remain in Paris ‘for the duration.’ Of 
course, the French completely lost their heads. 

Well, after a hurried cup of coffee, I set off to discover some 
means of getting that infernal cabin trunk to the Gare St. Lazare. 
I counted myself lucky in finding another rickety old vehicle—a 
cross between a drosky and a victoria—the ancient driver of which 
consented to take me to the station. His price, too, was twelve francs. 
He helped me to place the trunk on the s¢rapontin or tip-up front 
seat; we took our places on the seat opposite, and off we went. 

Those of my readers who know the Gare St. Lazare will remember 
that the station lies high above the street level, from which it is 
approached by steps. Consequently, our driver had to drop us in 
the Rue de Rome, close by, partly on account of the vast crowds that 
were massed round the station approaches. We climbed down from 
our seats, paid the driver his blood-money, and I was about to ask 
him to assist me in getting the cabin trunk up the steps, when he 
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‘whipped up his horse and ‘ dashed ’—at ten miles an hour—down 


the Rue d’Amsterdam and was soon lost among the crowd. I shouted 
to him, but as everyone was shouting too I might have saved my 
breath. In the confusion, I omitted to take his number. 

At first I thought that our driver might be going to take our 
luggage to the train by a back way. So we climbed the steps into 
the station and waited for ten minutes—but neither driver nor 
luggage put in an appearance. Then I saw a notice to the effect 
that only hand luggage would be permitted on the train. I con- 
cluded that our cocher was also aware of this fact, and that he was 
determined to save us any further concern about the cabin trunk, in 
which were our entire belongings—except an umbrella, and an 
expensive camera that I had slung round me. My tickets and money 
were, of course, in my pocket. 

Well, we were now travelling ‘light’ with a vengeance, but I 
consoled myself with the fact that I had insured our baggage for 
£200, and doubtless I should receive the money in due course. 

The train started punctually at 9 o’clock, and was simply choked 
with people. We were hand-signalled all the way to Dieppe, where 


we arrived at one o’clock, instead of at eleven as per schedule. — 
Fortunately for us, it was a glorious day. Isay ‘ fortunately,’ because 


we were wedged in an enormous crowd (which no single Channel 
steamer could possibly accommodate) on Dieppe quay for six solid 
hours. People had streamed in from all over France in order to 
catch this—alleged—‘ last boat’ to Albion. 

There was one gleam of hope. We had been pushed along the 
quay by the surging crowd until we were unable to be squashed any 
further, and we found ourselves exactly opposite the berth where 
I thought our steamer ought to arrive. I was correct in my judg- 
ment. The boat pulled in about seven o’clock in the evening, and 
we found ourselves exactly opposite the gangways. We were the 
first on board. We were lucky. 

We witnessed one pathetic incident. An artiflo (as a French 
artilleryman is called), almost demented by the thought of having 
to join the colours, made a wild dash to the gangways in an attempt 
to board the English boat. But a sous-lieutenant and guards were 
stationed there in order to prevent such an occurrence, and a smash- 
ing blow with the butt-end of a rifle sent him reeling to the ground. 
Poor devil! 

The boat left Dieppe at eight o’clock (leaving many thousands 
of people on shore) and arrived at Newhaven at midnight. We found 
that a special train was waiting to take people to Brighton, where 
we eventually found ourselves at one o’clock in the morning on the 
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“August Bank Holiday. We had with us exactly what we stood up 
in—plus an umbrella and a camera, not very helpful adjuncts to a 
comfortable night’s rest! 

Brighton was packed with holiday-makers, and we despaired of 


finding accommodation. We knocked up hotel after hotel, only to 


be told that there were no beds. Finally, a friendly police-officer 
came to our assistance and found us a room in one of the better 
hotels. This room had been previously booked by a honeymoon 
couple who were ‘returning from the Continent.’ I have: often 
wondered where they slept that night! 

Lack of night clothes did not prevent our sleeping until the sun 
was high in the heavens, and we did full justice to our ten o’clock 
breakfast—the first real meal for more than forty-eight hours. We 
arrived home in time for lunch, much richer in experience—though 
poorer in worldly goods—than when we left Pulborough two days 


_ previously. Two days? It seemed like a month! Our book of 


tickets and coupons was intact. It might interest readers to know 
that a monthly first-class return ticket to Paris was then 52s. 4d. 

- Our adventures, though wildly exciting to us, need not have 
occurred at all. I repeat, the French authorities simply lost their 


: heads at the outbreak of the War. The twaddle about ‘ last boats’ 


—~ 


and being ‘ interned for the duration’ was so much nonsense. As a 
matter of fact, boats from Dieppe and Calais left these ports daily 
for England for weeks afterwards, and we might have made the 
trip home in comfort. 

The first thing I did when I arrived home was to try to collect 


_ the insurance money on the cabin trunk. I was told point-blank 


that the loss was due to ‘ commotion during a state of war.’ and that 
I should have to whistle for my money. So that was that! 

Then it occurred to me that the trunk might, perhaps, be 
discovered lurking somewhere in Paris. So I approached Thomas 
Cook and Son, and told them the story. They dd recover it for me 
—exactly fourteen months later. And a most curious story goes 
with its finding. 

It appears that the old cocher knew that I should not be allowed 
to take the trunk on the train with me, and thought that I, too, 
was aware of this fact. So, without saying a word to me, he dashed 
off with my trunk, and took it to his lodgings, where he kept it 
twelve months. He did not inform the police; he did not inform 
his local mairie; he did not inform the Chemins de Fer de l’Ouest 
people (he ought, of course, to have deposited it in the Salle de 
Bagages at the station). No, he just took it home, put it in a garret, 
and forgot it! It never occurred to him that someone might be 
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inquiring for it! Through Messrs. Cooks’ agency, the French police 
interviewed every horse driver in Paris, and by a process of elimina- 
tion discovered who had handled my trunk. Fourteen months later 


I was asked to send the keys of the trunk to the Customs at Dover, 


and my property was then returned to me. I found that not a 
single thing in the trunk had been touched. The contents were 
intact, even to half a flask of old brown brandy. The old cocher had 
been proved quite honest—honest, but silly. Like so many other 
honest people. The entire charge to me for the ‘hunt’ for my 
trunk was exactly one pound sterling—which does credit to all 
concerned. 

When the excitement had died down, the question arose as to 
what I could do in the general War effort. As I suffered from a 
badly-strained heart, this disability precluded my ‘seeking the 
bubble reputation’ in the orthodox way, or doing anything very 
strenuous. But I had to do something. 

It then occurred to me that my knowledge of photography and 
photographic optics, and especially of filters and colour photography, 
might be useful to the Royal Flying Corps (the Royal Air Force, 


as from April 1, 1918). Aerial photography was then in the em- — 


bryonic stage, and we knew very little as to what were the best 
cameras, lenses, emulsions and, especially, filters, for use in high 
altitudes. 

For my non-photographic readers I should point out that, for — 
clear-cut aerial pictures, the bluey haze of the atmosphere has to be 
eliminated as far as possible. This is done by means of ‘ filters ’— 
often yellow-stained sheets of gelatine sandwiched between optical 
‘ flats,’ or piece of glasss with optically true flat surfaces. For years _ 
I had experimented with various kinds of stains and dyes, as both 
kite photography and telephoto work. | 

So I decided to offer the results of my work to the Reva Flying 
Corps and, to this end, paid several visits to Farnborough, then the 
headquarters of the photographic section of the R.F.C. There I saw 
Major Campbell, then head of the section. He was very interested. 
I left the various telephotographs and colour pictures with the 
R.F.C., and they were never returned to me. They are probably 
| adorning the walls of some official’s home, and, should he ever see 
this, I hope he will return them! 

It will be remembered that when the ammunition shortage 
became acute, Mr. Lloyd George’s drive for more machine tools — 
materially relieved the situation. Under the Sussex county scheme, 
I was asked whether I could undertake the manufacture of shell 
fuses. I said I would. My workshop then possessed only one power 


~ Iathe. However, I obtained a permit to purchase a large lathe from 
_ Messrs. Vickers’, of Crayford, together with a power hack-saw. I 
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enlarged my workshop, employed a man and a boy, and got down 


to the job. By the time we had made or bought the various gauges 


and templates, the sacks of phosphor-bronze castings began to 


~ arrive. : 


In my workshop we made No. 101E graze-fuses, complete from 
the rough castings. There were many operations connected with 
the manufacture of these fuses, and we were working to very fine 
‘limits ’—some as fine as .oo1 of an inch. It was excellent experience 
for me and stood me in good stead when I later founded my psychic 
laboratory and workshops. ; 

In addition to the No. ror fuses, I was also asked to make the 
cast-iron plugs which protected the shell-noses in transit before the 
fuses were screwed in. : 

The three of us finally attained an output of nearly 1000 fuses 


'-amonth. This may not sound very high, but considering the very 
fine and accurate work required, it was quite good—with our modest. 


- equipment. I was asked to send one of the first batch of completed 


fuses to Brighton for inspection and gauging. It was returned to 
me with a certificate to the effect that it was the ‘second best’ 
amongst the Sussex workshops. This was gratifying, as we amateurs 


_ were competing with professional engineers with automatic machine 


tools. This ‘ prize’ fuse is before me as I write, nicely silver-plated 
and doing duty as a paper-weight. 
I ran my workshop for about twelve months and, as a result of 


--my success with the No. tor fuses, I was asked whether I would 
take charge of the night-shift at the Tottenham factory of Messrs. 


Grimshaw, Baxter & J. J. Elliott, Ltd., the well-known clock- 
makers of Gray’s Inn Road. This factory building had only just 
been converted to war work, and I helped to plan the alterations and 


- lay-out of the machinery—work very much to my liking. Finally 
we got going in real earnest, and the automatic machines were 


running for twenty-four hours a day. I had entire charge from 
8 p.m. to 8 a.m., and there were some hundreds of employées. Our 
‘principal work was the making of the clockwork mechanism for 


_ -fuses and parts of the Mills hand grenade. We had occasional ‘ air- 


raid warnings,’ and when an ‘alert’ was telephoned to me, I had 


- to march the staff—especially the girls—to the crypt of a near-by 
chapel. I saw more than one Zeppelin brought down in flames. I 


remained at the Tottenham factory until the end of the War. 
Psychical research during the First World War almost dis- 


: appeared. On the other hand, spiritualism gained many thousands 
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of adherents owing to the emotional stress caused by the carnage 
and to the fact that so many people were losing their dear ones. 
They hoped that that was not ‘the end.” Two men were largely 
responsible for this emotional wave that swept the country. They 
were Sir Oliver Lodge and the Rev. George Vale Owen. 

It is generally thought that Sir Oliver’s interest in spiritualism 
dated from when he lost his son in the First World War. This is 
quite erroneous. As far back as the ’seventies he was experimenting 
in thought-transference, and in 1901-3 he was President of the 
Society for Psychical Research. But the War made him a spiritualist 
—and the alleged ‘return’ of his son nae finally convinced 
him of the truth of ‘ survival.’ 

Sir Oliver lost no time in proclaiming to the world that his dead 
_ son still ‘ lived.’ He wrote up all the evidence in his book Raymond 
(1916) and convinced many thousands of persons that life after death  _ 
was indeed a fact. Raymond became a best-seller and ran into many 
editions. 

The ‘ proof’ of the ‘return’ of Raymond was not comparable 
with the standard of evidence that Sir Oliver would have demanded 
from one of his own students who claimed an important discovery 
in the field of physics. And yet he not only accepted the mediumistic 
evidence but, as spiritualism’s greatest—because most distinguished — 
—propagandist, he urged his conviction on the public too. 

Briefly, on September 27, 1915, a medium ‘saw,’ clairvoyantly, 

a photograph taken at the front on August 24, 1915, in which 
Raymond was pictured. No one knew anything about this photo- 
graph. On December 3, 1915, another medium ‘saw’ this same 
photograph, and gave details of it: e.g. Raymond was carrying a 
cane (many officers do, of course), and that a brother officer’s hand 
was on his shoulder, etc. Nothing unusual about this. 

On December 7, 1915, Sir Oliver received a copy of the photo- 
graph, and the séance-room details of it were confirmed. This was 
hailed as a triumph for the ‘ spirits.’ Actually, it was nothing of ~ 
the sort, but it was a triumph for the lucidity or paranormal — 
cognition, by certain mediums, of something they had not acquired 
through their normal sensory organs. 

The Rev. Vale Owen was a propagandist of a different type. He 
was a seer, a dreamer, and his descriptions of the Summerland, as 
published in the Weebly Dispatch during the most emotional period 
of the War, did more to swell the ranks of the spiritualists than any 
similar newspaper articles. But undoubtedly they poeee con-— 
solation to many thousands of bereaved ones. 

Very curiously, Sir A, Conan Doyle, another sincere—if credulous 
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—propagandist, did not come into prominence as a spiritualist until 
towards the end of the First World War. As with Lodge, it is 
generally assumed that the loss of his son in the War drove him 
into the ranks of the spiritualists. As a matter of fact, Doyle was 
writing to Light as far back as 1887 on the subject of telepathy— 
of which he was, even then, firmly convinced. 

_ One of the most pathetic sights I have ever witnessed was the 
crowd of down-at-heel ‘mediums’ who used to haunt the boat- 
trains at Victoria Station, on the arrival of troops on leave from 
the front. They were selling lucky. charms, medals, and amulets, 
guaranteed to ensure complete safety in all disasters at the front. 
Not only did they sell these charms (that could be sewn into the 
clothing or hung round the neck), but they also peddled ‘ letters of 


immunity’ which, if carried on the person, would protect the | 


owners from the shots and shells of the enemy. 

These letters (and I have seen many of them) were usually hand- 
written verses from the Scriptures. Sometimes they were adorned 
with pentagrams and magic symbols. Some of these charms were 
of French origin, and one I saw was issued by members of the Order 
of Our Lady of Tears at Bordeaux. It was in French, and consisted 
of some Biblical extracts. The Order also issued sacred medallions 
(I have two of them) to be worn by soldiers who were thus supposed 
to be immune from enemy bullets. Apparently these ‘letters of 
immunity ’ are common in every war. My friend, Professor A. vor 
Mohr, of Gottingen, presented me with one which his father carried 
during the Franco-Prussian War in 1870. It, too, consists of 
Scriptural verses in German. The fact that the ‘ wearer’ of this 
| particular letter came unscathed through the war might be proof 
of its efficacy—or it might be coincidence! I wonder if German 

soldiers in the present struggle put their trust in such things.* 

Not only were the soldiers themselves importuned to purchase 
_ these metallic and paper aids to security, on their arrival at Victoria 
Station, but their relatives who met them were besieged by another 
class of charlatans who offered to hold séances and put them in touch 
_ with the spirit world. This damnable trading on the most sacred 
emotions of the bereaved was finally stamped out by the military 
authorities. Needless to say, no decent medium or spiritualist 
countenanced this horrible business. 

As I have remarked, spiritualism received a fillip due to the 
emotional stress of the War, though scientific research in psychic 
matters was almost impossible. The spiritualist and psychic 


1 The Russians on the Moscow front reported that they found on captured German 
paratroops, cards on which were printed a ‘ special prayer for tight corners,’ 
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‘societies flourished as they have never flourished before or since. 
For example, the membership of the Society for Psychical Research 
stood in 1920 at 1305. With the end of the war interest waned, 
and in 1941 the membership of the S.P.R. had dwindled to 576, 
including subscribing libraries. But there are other reasons why 
- the membership of this particular society has fallen. What is going 
to happen to psychical research during the present struggle is 
difficult to forecast. People are now devoting more time to the 

War effort, and less to their academic interests. Also, the incomes 
of the leisured classes—the chief supporters of psychical research 
societies—are dwindling through taxation and high prices, and 
psychical research is now decidedly a luxury. 

Although psychical research proper was almost non-existent — 
from 1914 to 1918 (due partly to the fact that so many collaborators 
were either of enemy origin or resided in subjected countries), there 
were still haunted houses to be investigated. These occupied some 
of my leisure time when I was not engaged in War work. Most of 
these hauntings were recorded in the public or psychic Press, and I 
used to amuse myself by visiting the scenes of the alleged manifesta- 
tions. I investigated about twenty cases during the War period, 
with disappointing results. The phenomena always occurred the 
day before you went, or the day after you came back, but never — 
while you were there. If the ghosts were reported to be active 
during the day, and you visited the house at high noon, on your 
arrival you would be told that the entities were now working in 
night shifts and that you were wasting your time watching for 
them in daylight. If the Poltergeister were regular night birds, and 
you decided to pay a nocturnal visit, the first thing you learnt on > 
arrival was that that very morning the ‘ entities’ had smashed half 
the crockery in the kitchen while the maid was preparing lunch, 
and that ‘they were afraid the night phenomena had ceased.’ If 
one spent a week in the house, nothing happened at all! Some of © 
the manifestations could be traced to normal causes, such as wander- 
ing rodents, rattling windows, birds in the chimney (very effective!), 
farm animals nosing the doors; tree branches brushing the case- 
ments on windy nights; the noises made by crepitation due to — 
shrinking wood or furniture when the house was cooling; birds 
or rats gambolling between double walls; the Death Watch beetle; — 
and last—but by no means least—small boys and the village idiot. 
Occasionally there was a puzzling incident, but not very often. 

But I must record one curious case which was indeed a puzzle 
and which I have not solved yet. It concerns not a haunted house, 
but a haunted place. It was reported to me that on the Great North 
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Road, at Potters’ Bar, there were haunted cross-roads, Or rather, if 


one stood at these cross-roads, the noise of galloping hoofs could be 


plainly heard between 10 p.m. and 11 p.m. The roads in question 


__were the Great North Road itself and the transverse roads, one lead- 


ing to Potters’ Bar Station and the other, I think, to Enfield. 


_I spent four hours on each of three evenings at these cross-roads, 
and I must admit that on each night I heard sounds comparable to 


horses galloping. I could not locate the precise spot whence the > 
- sounds appeared to emanate, but I discovered that they always 


preceded the arrival of the York or Edinburgh express that dashed 


‘through the Great Northern station a minute or so before the 


‘ galloping’ was heard. It is possible that some trick in acoustics 


~ was responsible for the illusion, which, I convinced myself, was an 


aural one. Perhaps the direction of the wind had something to do 
with it. But the sounds persisted, and may persist to this day for 
all I know. Of course, a story goes with it, and is to the effect that 
Dick Turpin . . . But I will not weary the reader with the rest of 
the yarn, which is so very familiar! The War appeared not only to 
affect psychical research, but the very ghosts themselves. They 
were remarkably quiet during these years. There was one bright 


_ spot during this period, so far as I was concerned. There appeared 


to be a simp in Seat literature, and I added many hundreds of 


volumes on ‘ magic’ to my library. I also managed to keep my files 
of periodicals—both British and foreign—up to date, for which fact 
I hope that posterity will be duly grateful. 

I will mention one item of interest before I close this chapter 
on the First World War. Without any particular effort on my part, 
I accumulated a great number of interesting War relics. They came 


- from men home from the front and from friends abroad who were 
able to visit England. They ranged from huge portions of the 


duralium framework of Zeppelins to German £rsatz commodities. 
When the idea of a National War Museum was mooted and the 


_ public was appealed to, I immediately sent in a complete list of my 


collection of relics. A choice was made by the Curator, and the 
following articles formed, I believe, the nucleus of the National 
collection : A wooden mal: an Saar soldier’s mascot; two German 
trench knives; a German trench harpoon for smashing barbed wire; 
an inscribed cigarette case, given by the Kaiser to a German soldier; 


a picture of the first Dardenelles landing, burnt in on wood with 


cordite; portion of a stained-glass window from Ypres Cathedral; 
a Belgian steel aeroplane dart; a collection of German souvenir 
medals (which included the sinking of the Lusitania, miniature Iron 
Cross, etc.); war town-notes of Bethune, Amiens, Calais and Berlin; 
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a collection of 17 German proclamations in Belgium | and France; 
a jig-saw puzzle of Soissons Cathedral, made by a wounded French 
soldier, and other objects. 

I had a very nice latter (dated May 17, ee from Mr. Charles — 
Ffoulkes, first Curator of the National War Museum, together with — 
an official certificate of my gift, stating that they would be ‘ carefully 
preserved for all time as National Relics,’ I assume that my things 
are still in the Museum, which I have never visited. | 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
. AND AFTER 


-Berore and during the First World War psychical research was in a 

more or less moribund condition in Great Britain, so upon the sign- 

ing of the Armistice on November 11, 1918, I determined to devote 

_ my entire energies to reviving the interest in the scientific aspect 

_ of the subject, and to persuading the universities and official science 
that the time had arrived for academic recognition of the para- 
normal pores of certain gifted persons who bore the ridiculous 

name of ‘mediums.’ It is true that the War had induced many 
people to flock to the psychical and spiritualist societies, but it was 
emotion—not a scientific interest—that caused them to do this. As 
_ I have pointed out, when the emotional excitement due to the War 
_had subsided, the psychical societies began to lose members. 

Another reason why I was anxious to put psychical research on 
a scientific footing in this country was because of the horde of 
charlatans who had been battening on the credulous, the bereaved, 
and the mordbidly curious during the War years. I was more than 
ever determined to found a national or international laboratory 
where all psychics, genuine or otherwise, could be tested. Those 
mediums approved by such a body would themselves be benefited 
and the public would benefit too. 

During the years 1919-1923 I made several journeys to the 

_ Continent to ascertain what the universities were doing in the way 
of psychical research; what psychic laboratories were available, and 
how they were equipped; what was the feeling generally in academic 
circles as to psychic matters; and what mediums were available. 
I found that Germany was the most advanced in scientific psychical 
research, due principally to a very few enthusiasts, chief among 
whom was the late Freiherr Albert von Schrenck-Notzing, at whose 
palatial residence in the Max Josefstrasse, Munich, in 1922, I wit- 
nessed the most superb and convincing physical phenomena through 
the Austrian medium, Willi Schneider. This notable event in my 
psychic experiences will be described in a later chapter. 

_ _ I exploded one myth during these exploratory trips abroad. I 
was in Leipzig on April 13, 1922, and after I had concluded my 
business at the University, I thought I would have lunch at the 
famous Thiiringer Hof restaurant where Professor Zéllner, the 
German astronomer, habitually took his meals in the old black 

carved oak-panelled Spezsesaal. 
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It was at Leipzig that the American slate-writing medium, 
Henry Slade, assisted Zollner in demonstrating the latter’s theory — 
of a fourth dimension during some séance experiments of the © 


‘matter-through-matter’ type. Slade had just fled from London 
after an abortive prosecution by Sir Ray Lankester, assisted by J. N. 
Maskelyne, who declared that they had caught him cheating at a 
séance. He probably did,.as he was a notorious faker. 

Zéllner sat with Slade at a number of séances and many 
‘miracles’ occurred, including the spontaneous removal of a joint- 
less wooden ring that had been threaded on to a loop of cord, the 
ends of which were sealed. This was, of course, a trick, and astrono- 
mer Zéllner was no match for conjurer Slade. I know how the 
trick was done.1 But the American Seybert Commission on Spirit- 
ualism in its Report (1887) gratuitously declared that Zéllner was 
mad when he experimented with Slade! 

When I entered the Thiiringer Hof restaurant, I made some 
inquiries concerning Zéllner, and was immediately introduced to 
an old gentleman who was lunching at one of the tables. I was 


informed that, at the time of the Slade experiments, this man was 
Zollner’s young assistant. He declared that the astronomer was 


absolutely sane and normal to the day of his death, and that Slade 
merely deceived him. After this piece of information the Oberkellner 
moved our things to another table—the identical one at which 
Zoéllner used to make notes, during his meals, for his Wissenschaft- 
liche Abhandlungen. Perhaps as an indirect outcome of Zdllner’s 
psychic activities; Leipzig University established, in 1926, a sort of 


‘chair of conjuring’ under the direction of Professors Klemm and 


Kolhmann. The object of the lectures was stated to be ‘ the spread 


of scientific conjuring entertainments based on the latest devices of 


psychological experience.’ 
The year 1922 was not only remarkable for my first s séances with 
Willi Schneider, but also for my unmasking of the notorious spirit 


photographer, William Hope, whom I saw deliberately change a - 


marked dark-slide containing my own X-rayed test plates for 
another slide which enclosed his own plates, complete with faked 
‘spirit’ portrait. This case involved me in a long and bitter con- 


_troversy with Sir A. Conan Doyle. However, Doyle’s own supporters ~ 
finally gave Hope the coup-de-grdce in another crushing exposure, - 


which left no room even for controversy. It was my exposure of 
Hope that led to the Scientific American inquiry in 1922, when the 
public first heard of ‘ Margery,’ the Boston medium. 

This question of mediumistic fraud was very much to the fore 


1 For details, see Fifty Years of Psychical Research (Price), London, 1939, p. 203. 
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- in 1922, as in that year I jointly edited The Revelations of a Spirit 

_ Medium, a work embracing the whole gamut of séance-room artifice, 
_ written by an American medium named Donovan. The book was 
_ published originally in 1891, but only a very few copies got into 


circulation and most of these were destroyed by the fake mediums. 


The book became excessively rare. I had two copies in my collection 
and I sacrificed one of them in order that a facsimile edition could 
be produced. This was issued with notes, introduction and glossary 
—imy first psychic work. 

The following year was a red-letter one for me and for psychical 
research, as early in 1923 I ‘discovered’ that brilliant physical 
_ medium, Miss Stella C. I met her in a curious way. I was travelling 
_ in my usual afternoon train to Sussex and in the opposite corner to 

“me was seated a young lady on her way to her home at Southsea. 
By the time we had arrived at Horsham, both she and I had exhausted 
our respective piles of literature. She then asked me whether I would 
lend her my copy of Light that I had placed on the seat beside me. 
As I handed her the journal, I inquired what her interest was in 


_ psychic matters. She told me that she was not particularly inter- 


ested in such things, but that she, herself, was, on rare occasions, 
_ the focus of curious manifestations which were perhaps of a psychic 
nature. 
To say that I was interested would be putting it very mildly. 
I plied her with questions, and the upshot of our chance meeting 
was that she consented—very reluctantly—to place herself in my 
hands for some tests. I had hopes that the spontaneous physical 
phenomena that she had described to me might be induced, under 
scientific conditions, in the séance-room. Actually, she eventually 
became one of the most brilliant physical mediums with whom I 
_ have ever experimented and our séances with her made history. 
_ The advent of Stella prompted me to push on with my scheme 
for a national laboratory, and I began to look around for some place 
that could be fitted up with the necessary apparatus for testing the 
girl. Finally I was offered a room in the old offices of the London 
Spiritualist Alliance in Queen Square, W.C.1, and I started to form 
a group of suitable persons who would provide that sympathetic 
- atmosphere’ so requisite for successful work in the séance-room. 
I do not think it is sufficiently realised—especially among the 
_scientists—how important this psychological factor is. The fact 
' that one is dealing with a personality, soul, or ego of extreme 
sensibility makes it imperative that the medium be treated as a 
human being, and not as a machine. 
The first series of séances with Stella lasted some three months, 
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and were productive of the most unusual, beautiful, and convincing 
phenomena, which will be described in this volume in due course. 
I invented many pieces of special apparatus with which to test the 
more important manifestations, and both Stella and the phenomena 
successfully survived these instrumental controls. I wrote up the 
full report of my experiments and was considering how best to 
publicise it when I received a cable from the American Society for 
Psychical Research, New York, asking if I would permit them to 
publish the report in their ‘Yournal. I cabled my consent and sent 
them the manuscript and a set of photographs. The report appeared 
in the American S.P.R. ‘fournal for May, 1924, and was afterwards 
published in book! form in this country—my second psychic work. 

The direct and immediate outcome of the publication of my 
‘Stella’ report in the United States was a letter sent to me by Mr. 
J. R. Gordon, a member of the Board of Trustees and later Vice- 
President of the American S.P.R., asking me whether I would con- 
sider becoming their Research Officer, if the post were offered to 
me. Mr. Gordon was an American shipping magnate and during 
the First World War was chief U.S.A. Shipping Controller in Great 
Britain, with a suite of rooms at the Berkeley Hotel, London. I 
knew that he always paid one or two visits to London annually, so 
I replied that I would wait until his next trip and discuss the whole 
question with him. His reaction to that proposal was to invite me 
to New York for a couple of months, as his guest, travelling de luxe 
and en prince on both trips across the Atlantic. I was sorely tempted 
to accept his generous invitation to stay with him at his beautiful 
home on Riverside Drive, New York. The holiday would not 
have cost me a penny. But personal and business considerations 
finally decided me not to accept Mr. Gordon’s hospitality, and I 
wrote and told him that I would see him on his next visit to this 
country. 

Mr. Gordon was in London in the spring of 1925 and we had 
lunch together at the Berkeley Hotel. I pointed out that it was 
impossible for me to leave England. Much as I appreciated the 
research work that was.waiting to be done in America, I could not 
possibly sever the ties that bound me to the old country. Moreover, 
I pointed out, I had made a most satisfactory beginning to reorganise 
psychical research in England—and had already interested a number 
of scientists in Stella’s phenomena—and that I felt it my duty to 
remain in London and continue the work I had initiated. As events 
proved, it was a wise decision. 

Mr. Gordon then made the suggestion that I should become 


* Stella C. An Account of Some Original Experiments in Psychical Research, London, 1925. 
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Foreign Research Officer to the American S.P.R., and I at once — 
accepted the appointment, which was ratified later in New York. 
_ It was exactly the sort of post I wanted. The job would take me 
all over Europe: to the various foreign centres of psychic activity; 
to those universities interested in psychics and the paranormal; and 
would put me in contact with fellow-investigators and scientists 
who were working on the same lines as myself. I should also meet 
the principal Continental mediums. Also, the publications of the 
_American S.P.R. would be a convenient channel through which I 
could publicise my own reports and observations on current research 
work. The appointment was an honorary one, but an allowance of 
£250 per annum was to be paid me for out-of-pocket and travelling 
expenses. This sum did not cover the expenditure that I incurred 
on behalf of the Society, but it helped. It will be convenient if I 
state here that I kept this appointment for six years, with the most 
satisfactory results. Then, unfortunately, the Society was influenced 
by a group of people who were more sympathetic to the spiritualistic 
and emotional aspect of mediumship, and who were not particularly 
concerned with the scientific side of it, as I was. The Society more 
or less adopted ‘ Margery,’! the well-known American physical 
medium, and I am quite sure that they lived to regret it. The alleged 
mediumship of this lady caused much dissension among the mem- 
bers and staff of the American S.P.R., and in the general upheaval I 
was informed that the post of Foreign Research Officer was to be 
abolished, but it was hoped that I would continue to write for the 
publications of the Society. This was in 1931. The Society lost 
members and, in 1935, their chief editor, Mr. Frederick Bligh Bond, 
fell foul of the ‘ Margery group.’2 The Board of Trustees relieved 
him of his post. This was another ‘Margery’ victim! Unfortun- 
ately, Mr. Gordon died before the ‘ Margery’ controversy became 
acute. Had he lived, the Society would, I am sure, have acted 

differently. I had a sitting with ‘ Margery’ in 1929, and the pro- 
ceedings were fraudulent from beginning to end. 

One of the first things I did in my capacity of Foreign Research 
Officer to the American S.P.R. was to persuade prominent European 
‘writers to contribute to the Yournal of the Society. Such distin- 
guished researchers as Professor F. Cazzamalli, of Milan; Professor 
Hans Thirring, of Vienna; M. René Sudre, of Paris, Scientific 
Editor of Le ‘fournal; Professor Christian Winther, of Copenhagen; - 
Dr. R. J. Tillyard, F.R.S.; Dr. C. E. M. Joad; Dr. C. R. Haines, and 


1 Who died on November 1, 1941. 
* The American S.P.R. was reorganised in 1941, and is now much more scientific in 
its outlook. 
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others. I believe that not one of these contributors ever wrote for 


the Society after I severed my official connection with it. 
I carried out investigations for the American S.P.R. in many 


European centres, including Munich, Vienna, Graz, Braunau-am-Inn, 


Berlin, Paris, Innsbruck, Copenhagen, Oslo, Rome, and a score of 
other places, including, of course, London. References to these 
inquiries will be found in future chapters. It was enjoyable work 
and the contacts I made among the scientists and others were valu- 
able to me when I finally established the National Laboratory of 
Psychical Research. I inspected the principal séance-rooms in various 
parts of Europe, and I decided to incorporate all that was best in 
them in my own Laboratory. 


When I received the invitation from Mr. J. R. Gordon to jom 
the American S.P.R., I felt that the time was ripe for me to com- 


plete my preparations for a National Laboratory, which I intended 
should be as perfect as money and scientific ingenuity could make it, 


where every phase of psychic—or alleged psychic—phenomena could 


be tested by instrumental means. 
Actually, the National Laboratory had been established in effect 
when I conducted the first experiments with Stella C. in March, 


1923. But the accommodation at my disposal was then so limited | 


that I could not permanently install the many pieces of apparatus 
that I deemed necessary. Moreover, the London Spiritualist Alliance 


were seeking a larger house, and I agreed to wait until they had 
found a convenient building in the hope that I might rent a portion — 


of the premises from them. 

By the spring of 1925 the L.S.A. had found suitable premises in 
‘South Kensington. There was ample accommodation for my pro- 
posed new organisation, so I decided to call a meeting of persons 
likely to assist me in putting the Laboratory on a permanent footing. 
There was no immediate hurry, as the new house would not be ready 
for occupation until the following Christmas. But as I had decided 
to make the organisation truly international, I required time in 
which to arrange for the appointments of the necessary foreign 
representatives. So I called the meeting for March 25, 1925, at the 
Royal Societies Club, of which I was a member, in order to formulate 
plans for the future, ‘draw up a Declaration of Principles, make rules 
and regulations and prepare a programme for the following winter. 

The only other event of importance during the post-War years, 
in addition to my exposure of William Hope and the classic experi- 
ments with Miss Stella C. and Willi Schneider, was my visit to 


Warsaw as a member of the Second International Congress for 


Psychical Research, in August, 1923. At that time there were some 
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- remarkable mediums in Poland—home of mediums—and some of 
_ these offered to demonstrate to the delegates. In particular, I had 
séances with Anna Pilch, a young Silesian peasant girl who, clair- 
_ -voyantly, told me a number of things that had happened to me in 
past years. Then there was a man who, from the mere spelling of 
a person’s name, was able to duplicate his signature more or less in 
facsimile. I had sittings with Guzik, one of the cleverest fakers I 
have ever met, and I also had a sitting with Stanislawa P., another 
__ physical medium. Her tricks were rather obvious, and she was 
- completely exposed in Paris a few years later. 
One of the most interesting mediums who, in 1923, was demon- 
_~ strating at Warsaw—which even then showed signs of the battering 
it had had from the German guns—was Rom-Romano, a local 
hypnotist and muscle-reader. His feats included doing certain 
things only thought of by the person who was holding his hand. 
Similar mental requests were successfully carried out when no 
contact between the medium (as ‘percipient’) and audience (as 
‘agents ’) wasmade. Rom-Romano could, by auto-hypnosis, produce 
anesthesia of any part of his body, so that when needles were stuck 
into him no pain was felt and no blood appeared. He would induce 
in himself a state of catalepsy for any pre-determined period, during 
~ which his pulse would vary from 100 to 200 beats a minute. Then 
he would do the well-known ‘cataleptic bridge’ trick across the 
backs of two chairs, which I referred to in Chapter II. Then he 
hypnotised a number of persons, who were unable to unclasp their 
hands until the hypnotist ‘ released’ them by making passes down 
their arms. Rom-Romano persuaded one man that his nose had 
_ been transferred to his knee, and his efforts to ‘ blow’ the latter with 
his handkerchief were ludicrous in the extreme. 

Rom-Romano’s ‘ mental tricks’ (for that is all they are) I have 
seen duplicated by many other vaudeville hypnotists and enter- 
tainers, including Marion, Maloitz, Dr. Gaston Haas of Zurich, 

- Stuart Cumberland, Charles Piaux, Kennedy, and many others. 
These people are very clever and provide good entertainment. But 
there is nothing miraculous about their feats. 

As for the other Warsaw mediums, I shall have something to say 
later about little Anna Pilch, and Guzik with his séance ‘ animals.’ 
J travelled back to London from Warsaw with Dr. L. Haden Guest, 
M.P., the sociologist, and on the Berlin-Flushing train we met the 
wife of a man who had had a sitting with Guzik—and had caught 
him ‘ helping out’ the spirits with the aid of an umbrella! And yet 

- Guzik impressed a number of people, including Sir Oliver Lodge, 
with his ‘ phenomena.’ : 


CHAPTER'NINE ee 
A UNIQUE EXHIBITION 


Durinc the period that elapsed between the inaugural meeting of 
the National Laboratory of Psychical Research on March 25, 1925, 
and our taking possession of our rooms in the following December, 
I arranged for an ‘ Exhibition of Objects of Psychic Interest’ to be ~ 
held in London. It was the first—and ace of its kind 
ever staged in this country. 

My connection with the Exhibition arose in a very curious way. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle had arranged a lecture tour in Denmark, 
where he was due in January, 1925. All halls were booked, and 
complete arrangements had been made for his trip. At the last 
moment, he informed the Danish organisers that, at a séance, it 
had been revealed to him that he was not to go to Denmark at this 
juncture. There were dire ‘ spirit’ threats to his health and other 
calamities in store for him if he persisted in fulfilling his Scandi- 
navian engagements. So he resolutely declined to go to Denmark, 
and wrote to Copenhagen to that effect. 

The first thing I heard of the séance ‘ warnings’! was in a 
letter from Copenhagen asking me whether I would take Doyle’s 
place. Although I received such short notice, I agreed to go. I had 
a number of lantern lectures available, and all I had to do was to pack 
a bag and make the necessary travelling arrangements. In the letter 
from Denmark I was informed that a ‘ psychic exhibition’ was to 
be held, and I was asked to open it. 

The Psykisk Udstilling, or psychic exhibition, was held at Copen-— 
hagen, in the Metz Tea Rooms in the Ostergade, from January 10 
to 18, 1925: I did not arrive in the Danish capital until the early 
evening of the roth, and after I had shaken off the crowd of reporters 
and photographers who met me, I managed to get to my hotel, 
change, have a meal, and arrive at the Metz Tea Rooms by eight 
o’clock. I formally opened the Exhibition at nine o’clock. 

_ The Exhibition was certainly unique. It was formed by Mr. J. S. 
Jensen, the President of the Danish Psykisk Oplysnings Forening 
(Society for the Promotion of Psychic Knowledge), who for years 
had been accumulating various objects of interest connected with 


1.In 1925 Doyle informed us that the spirits had warned him of a cataclysmic disaster 
of cosmic magnitude that was impending. We were promised-a new Bahia for 
1928. Well, the spirits were only eleven years out of their reckoning! 
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_ mediums and psychical research. At the close of my Danish tour, 
in a conversation with Mr. eas it was suggested that we should 
B - stage it in England. 
a When I arrived back in London after a most enjoyable and 
~~ successful visit, during which I consumed the two best meals I ever 
had in my life, I at once began to make arrangements for staging 
ete Exhibition in London. I will remark in parentheses that—as a 
result of a telegram—lI had to curtail my visit to Copenhagen and 
hurry home on important private business, which might have been 
most serious for me. At the time I could not help ae of 
- Doyle’s ‘ spirit warnings ”! 
It had been arranged that the London Spiritualist Ait aaee should 
hold a bazaar and féte on May 20 and 21, 1925, at the Caxton Hall, 
in order to increase their funds, and I thought that it would provide 
a good opportunity for staging Mr. Jensen’s psychic relics. This was 
agreed to, and arrangements were made for exhibiting other objects 
of interest that owners of such things were invited to send in. 

The Exhibition was an outstanding success. Crowds from the 
Metropolis and the provinces flocked to see the many thousands of 
exhibits illustrating the history, literature, and development of 
psychical research and spiritualism. I do not know how many 
people visited the Exhibition during the two days its doors were 
open, but the rooms were uncomfortably crowded most of the time, 
and nearly {1000 changed hands during the period of the show. 
Pressmen who came to scoff were spellbound at the—apparent— 
evidential nature of some of the exhibits, and all agreed that there 
is in modern psychical research a strong primd_facie case for serious 
scientific investigation. 

Mr. Jensen sent some thousands of objects, mounted on boards 
that were hung on what are known as ‘ Spanish walls’: z.e. large 

wooden frames, connected by angle-irons so that they can be adapted 
to rooms of all sizes. 

The Exhibition filled one hall, two rooms, and a gallery—sooo 
square feet of exhibition space. Brief descriptions of the articles 
filled a 36-page Catalogue, that must be unique of its kind, and 
which will be of some historical interest in years to come. 

In a Foreword to the Catalogue I warned visitors that no 
guarantee could be given that every exhibit was what it purported 
to be, and I am sure that this point was appreciated. Fraud, folly, 
and self-deception were writ large on some of the articles sent in 
by their credulous owners, and it was quite pathetic to listen to the 

- marvellous ‘ history’ of some of the objects. 
‘There were several curious happenings even in the precincts of 
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the Exhibition itself. I was walking up the main stairs with a 


gentleman! who, for years, claimed that he was a sort of target _ 


for a perfect bombardment of ‘apports’ (objects spontaneously 
precipitated into the presence of a medium by paranormal means), 
that showered upon him at all hours of the day and night, when © 
he gave a start and was struck on the shoe by a safety-pin ‘ apport.’ © 
I picked it up and it felt warm. Apparently it had dropped from 
the skies! | 

This gentleman was exhibiting his collection of apports, and ~ 
they filled a couple of suit-cases. They included golf balls and 
cigarette cases, and an African native’s leather apron that had been ~ 
forwarded from nowhere, ‘by easy stages,’ he said, especially for - 
this Exhibition! This same gentleman was once riding in a bus 
full of people when a French milliner’s highly-coloured hat-box, 
complete with the latest creation from the Rue de la Paix, was 
‘apported ’ on to his lap! Unfortunately, the mzdinette from whom, 
presumably, the hat-box had been ‘ lifted,’ did not appear. This same 
man had a similar experience in another bus. Suddenly, a large— 
and hot—coffee urn materialised on his lap. I have seen both hat- 
box and urn, so these stories must be true! 

There were some remarkable exhibits on view. In the opinion 
of many, the most interesting of the Copenhagen items were the 
trance drawings by Josef Kotzian, of Priroz, Czecho-Slovakia. Mr. 
Kotzian is a medium who produces automatically most wonderful 
designs of conventional flowers. He uses a lead-pencil only, and 
_ his work is indescribably beautiful. Of quite a different type of 
automatic drawing was that of a couple of cats produced by a woman 
of weak intellect, who used her right and left hands alternately. It 
came from the Hague. 

The Exhibition was particularly rich in Cepirite photographs, 
and Sir A. Conan Doyle sent a large collection, every one of which 
was, apparently, a fake! Poor, dear, lovable, credulous Doyle! 

There was a large collection of ‘ apports’ alleged to have been 
produced at séances, passing en route through brick walls and closed 
doors. There was a lock of hair taken from a ‘ spirit’; drapery cut 
from a ‘ materialised’ spirit form, that could not be distinguished 
from cheap cheese-cloth; a wreath of leaves from the Summerland 
apported to a sitter at a séance; spirit writings and drawings, and 
autographs of spirits; slate-writings in Greek ‘ produced’ by the 
conjurer-medium ‘Dr.’ Slade; portraits of spirit ‘ guides’ and 
© controls’ executed spontaneously at various séances; spirit writings 
by ‘ children’ who had died at birth but who had grown up in the 
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. celestial piers various exhibits connected with mediums, most 
of whom had been exposed or were exposed later, and so on. It was 

a pathetic sight to see how some of the visitors took at their face 
value these ‘ shocking examples’ of fake, credulity, and self-decep- 

tion. But the Exhibition was of great interest—psychologically— 

and the genuine exhibits, such as the trance drawings, automatic 

writings, etc., were worthy of notice. The show was also worth 

_ while from the educational and historical points of view, and from 
this angle it was praised by the Press generally. 

In my Foreword to the Exhibition catalogue I expressed my hope 
that the ‘collection might form the nucleus of a permanent ex- 
hibition or museum of similar objects.’ Sir A. Conan Doyle took 
the hint, and started a ‘ psychic museum’ in the basement of his 
Psychic Bookshop opposite Westminster Abbey. The admission was 
one shilling, and the visitor was under no compulsion to believe all 
he saw, or was told! 


CHAP LE Rf N 
SCIENCE GETS TO GRIPS WITH THE PHENOMENA 


THE inaugural meeting of the National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research at the Royal Societies Club on March 25, 1925, was a mile- 
stone in the scientific investigation of the paranormal. No similar 
organisation had been formed in any country previously. True, 
there were séance-rooms at certain centres of psychic activity on the 
Continent, and in some of these scientific apparatus had been in- 
stalled. At the Institut Métapsychique, Paris; at Schrenck-Notzing’s 
house in Munich; at Fritz Grunewald’s flat in the Spandauerstrasse, 
Charlottenburg district of Berlin (and at a few other places), there 
were instruments that had been specially devised for testing 
mediums. I examined all these laboratories. But nowhere in the 
world was there a fully-equipped laboratory, organised and staffed 
for the sole purpose of studying and recording psychic phenomena. 
Such a laboratory had been my dream for many years. 

Among those who attended the meeting at the Royal Societies 
Club were some of the sitters who had helped me with the Stella 
experiments in 1923. Although they considered that mediums should 
be subjected to scientific investigation, they were really spiritualists 
at heart, and most of these gentlemen resigned in due course. 

However, we formed our Council, and among the members were 
Schrenck-Notzing of Munich, Dr. Eugéne Osty (Paris), Professor 
Christian Winther (Copenhagen), René Sudre (Paris), and Fritz 
Grunewald (Berlin). Many other Continental savants joined us 
later. I became the Honorary Director, and Major W. Tudor-Pole 
was appointed Treasurer. 

We drew up a ‘Declaration of Principles,’ which was to the 
effect that the ‘ National Laboratory of Psychical Research has been. 
founded to investigate in a dispassionate manner and by purely 
scientific means, every phase of psychic or alleged psychic phe- 
~ nomena. Starting with no preconceived theories—scientific, philoso- 
phical, or religious—the Council of the National Laboratory will 
endeavour to ascertain and demonstrate the laws underlying psychic 
or abnormal manifestations . . . and the most modern laboratory 
methods will be employed in putting upon a permanent footing in 
Great Britain this most important science of Psychical Research.’ 

We decided to invite those members of the public interested in 
our subject to join the Laboratory, and we charged only a nominal 
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subscription. For one guinea per annum a member would be 
supplied free with the bi-monthly British ‘fournal of Psychical 


Research (which I founded), our Proceedings, and all other publica- 


tions issued by the Laboratory. The subscription included free 


_ admittance to all lectures; free use of the rooms of the organisation; - 


facilities for photography, enlarging, chemistry, metal-working, 
etc., under supervision, and so far as they related to psychic experi- _ 


ments made in the Laboratory. Free tuition in these subjects was 


provided where necessary. Members could borrow lantern-slides and 
lectures, books, etc., and facilities were available for attending 
experiments with well-known mediums. The rooms of the Labora- 
tory were used by members as a sort of club, and many had their 
correspondence addressed there. 

__ I spent the whole of the summer and autumn of 1925 buying, 


_ making, and assembling apparatus for installing in the Laboratory 
- when it was ready to receive it. The equipment and furniture were 


valued for insurance purposes at £3000. Finally, we were all ready, 
and we opened our doors at 16 Queensberry Place, South Kensington, 
S.W.7, on January 1, 1926. On January 21 following we gave a sort 
of ‘house warming’ to all those interested, and the function was a 
brilliant success. Crowds surged through the various apartments, 
and many persons were unable to gain admittance owing to the 
crush. The novelty of the whole idea strongly appealed to the 
public. 

_ Great interest was displayed in the wonderful apparatus on view; 
in the demonstrations of the various lighting arrangements of the 


séance-room; the Laboratory fittings and the facilities for chemical 


experiments, glass-blowing, automatic enlarging, etc.; the instru- 
ments for measuring temperatures and air pressures; and in the 
microscopes, cameras, dictaphones, etc. An automatic stereoscope 
showing glass transparencies of the phenomena of several mediums 


(Willi Schneider, Frau Silbert, etc.) was continually surrounded. 


Amongst the optical equipment was a beautiful 5-inch quartz 
crystal, true to .coor of an inch in every diameter, and valued at 
£200, used for ‘ scrying,’ and this attracted the attention of the lady 
visitors. The men were more interested in the workshop, where 
facilities were available for turning out a complete scientific instru- 


- ment—if one had the skill, of course. 


An amusing feature of the evening was the number of fake 
mediums who turned up and furtively examined the ‘ instruments 
of torture’ (as one of them termed it) that were to be used on them. 
An electro-mechanical séance chair that recorded when a medium 
Was not sitting on it (when he should have been!) was closely studied 
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by more than one charlatan who had had ‘successes’ among the 
credulous. ; 

There were genuine mediums there, too. Miss Stella C. and her 
fiancé were present. She had just previously promised to return to 
us for some further experiments, and these were made in due course, 
with convincing results. 

Representatives of the Press arrived in good force, and next 
morning at breakfast I saw in the newspapers such headings as 
‘Ghosts Under the Microscope,’ ‘Science Gets to Grips with 
Spiritualism,’ and similar titles. The new project impressed them 
as one that was badly needed in Great Britain. Even the foreign — 
newspapers were represented, and I see in my Press-cutting books 
that the Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger (January 26) gave us a 13-column 
account of the Laboratory, which I will now describe. 

The Laboratory suite comprised the whole of the top (fourth) 
floor of 16 Queensberry Place, and consisted of six rooms: the 
chemical and physical laboratory, the séance-room, a dark room, a 
workshop, and office, and a ‘ baffle chamber.’ This latter apartment — 
was a narrow room separating the laboratory from the séance-room. 
This arrangement served two purposes: it enabled apparatus, etc., 
to be transferred from the laboratory to the séance-room, or vice 
versa, without the admittance into the séance-room of unwanted 
light during experiments. | 7 

The Laboratory, its various departments, and its equipment have 
been illustrated and fully described in detail elsewhere. But I will 
mention that every scientific instrument (cameras, microscopes, 
dictaphones, microphones, thermographs, chemicals, lathes, etc.) 
thought likely to help investigation, together with many special 
pieces of apparatus, were installed. Racks and benches were fitted 
‘in laboratory, workshop and dark-room, and instruments were 
placed in the séance-room that would not only automatically record 
a phenomenon but would also register the period of its duration. 

Persons interested in psychical research joined the National — 
Laboratory in large numbers, and at one time we had as many as 
800 members, including many scientists. We had the use of a lecture 
hall on the second floor of the Laboratory building, but the accom- 
modation provided proved inadequate for our audiences, and we had 
to hire a larger hall for our lectures, which were of a scientific, 
though popular nature. Many distinguished lecturers addressed us. 

Our arrangements with the London Spiritualist Alliance came 


1 Fifty Years of Psychical Research, by Harry Price (Longmans), London, 1939, pp. 
317-326. This book is a history of psychical research and spiritualism all over the world ~ 
for the past half century. ~ 
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4 to an end at Christmas, 1930, and, although I felt that I needed a rest, 


_ I decided to take larger premises. I found exactly what I wanted at 


13 Roland Gardens, South Kensington, and in February, 1931, the 
Laboratory was transferred to this address. I decided at this time 
_ that I would offer the Laboratory, goodwill, and equinraan to the 
_ University of London. 
Our new rooms were ideal. They comprised He entire basement 
flat, which was secluded, quiet, and convenient. We had more 
accommodation, and a roomy apartment large enough for a lecture 
hall, in which we were able to give cinematograph demonstrations 
_ and lectures. The rent of the flat was {120 a year. I retained these 
_ premises until March, 1937. | 
| Upon taking over our new premises, I decided upon a bold 
policy. I did away with all subscriptions, thus making the members 
honorary ones. Actually, the guinea subscription did not pay us, 
and we found that, although the members received excellent value 
for their money, there were certain persons who wanted still more 
facilities. The abolishing of the monetary consideration freed our 
hands. We were also able to devote more attention to the scientific 
_ —and less to the social—side of psychical research. 

The taking over of the National Laboratory of Psychical Research 
by a London University group in 1934 is related in the next chapter. 
These gentlemen have the satisfaction of knowing that they blazed 
_ the way in this country for university psychical research both at. 
_ Oxford and Cambridge. 

In later chapters, I hope to give some account of our various 
experiments with mediums, both good and bad. But I will mention 
here that the following ‘ sensitives ’—real or alleged—among others, 
were investigated by me between the years 1923 and 1937, when my 
_ tenancy of the Roland Gardens flat expired and, as Honorary Secre- 
_ tary of the University of London Council for Psychical Investigation, 
~ opened an office at 19 Berkeley Street, Mayfair, for the furtherance 
_ of scientific psychical research. 
The ‘ physical’ mediums included not only Miss Stella C., but 
also Jean Guzik of Warsaw. He was the man who produced ‘ roaring 
_ wild animals’ in his séance-room. I exposed him. Then there were 
‘the two Schneider boys, Willi and Rudi, the most convincing 
mediums of whom we have any proper record. I tested them at 
Vienna, Braunau-am-Inn (Hitler’s birthplace), Munich and London. 
_ Then there was Stanislawa P., the Warsaw medium who was auto- 
matically photographed ‘ helping ’ the spirits. Maria Silbert of Graz 
impressed me with her raps, though she, too, cheated at times. Anna . 
Rasmussen was a wonderful ‘daylight’ medium. With the sun 
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shining on her, I have seen the ‘ power ’—whatever it is—that she 
exteriorised swing light pendulums enclosed in glass cases, under 
perfect conditions of control. Another medium was Eleonore — 
Zugun, the ‘ Poltergeist girl.’ I tested her both in Vienna and London, 
with striking positive results. Mrs. Crandon (the American ‘Mar- 
gery’) too, I tested in London. I was not impressed. Mrs. Helen 
Duncan cost us £50, and all we saw for our money were lengths of 
cheap cheese-cloth and some regurgitated toilet paper. There were 


many others whose names will emerge in the course of these — 


memoirs. And I must not omit the fire-walkers, Kuda Bux a8 ; 
Ahmed Hussain. 

The ‘mental’ mediums whom we tested included the tragic 
Ingeborg Dahl (or Kober), who stood her trial on a-charge of killing 
her father, Judge Dahl, whose guest I was at Fredriksstad, Norway. 
She was acquitted, and rightly so. Then there was Mrs. St. John 
James, the ‘ Mars medium.’ When in trance, she ‘ contacted’ with 
the Martians, whose love songs she sang. If the ‘ melodies’ did not 
originate in Mars, at least they sounded unearthly. Jeanne Laplace 
was a brilliant Parisian psychometrist, and foretold exactly how Dr. 
R. J. Tillyard would be killed. Frau Liebermann, the Hamburg 
clairvoyante, told me the history of a penknife I handed to her. She 
had never seen me or the penknife before. And Marion and Maloitz, 
the clever hyperesthetes, worked near-miracles of a mental order. 
Altogether, more than a hundred persons claiming supranormal 
powers passed through our hands abne the functioning of the 
National Laboratory. 

Some of the above-named mediums were exposed, but a few of 
them well repaid the time, labour, and money we expended on them. 
It is these very few grains of genuine phenomena that we so patiently 
extract from mountains of fraudulent psychic chaff that make the 
life of a Research Officer worth living. I, for one, would have lost 
interest in psychical research and spiritualism many years ago if I © 
had found nothing but fraud. It is the few veal phenomena that have 
kept me going, so to speak, and have made it impossible for me ever 
to give up the quest of how these things happen, and wy. It is truly 
impossible ever to lose interest in psychical research—the youngest, 
but by far the most important of all the sciences. And decide the 
most fascinating. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH: 
THE HISTORY OF A PROPOSAL 


_ Tue chief reason why I founded the National Laboratory was to 
interest the universities in psychical research. Owing to the great 
- success that attended our work, I found this easy to accomplish— 
unofficially. In something under ten years my colleagues and I 
turned psychical research into a living thing and transformed it 
_ into a science. By doing so, the status of psychical research was 
raised all over the world, in proof of which can be cited the work 
at such seats of learning as Bonn, Utrecht, Leiden, Duke and others. 
That these universities were stimulated to investigate psychic 
matters by the success of the British National Laboratory is beyond 
‘question. Some universities even sent representatives to examine 
our installation and study our technique, and in this -connection 
can be mentioned the visits to me of Dr. David Efron on behalf of 
Buenos Aires University, Madame E. Lebedeff-Pavlovitch, from the 
University of Belgrade, Dr. Tenhaeff, from Utrecht University; and 
the universities of Bonn, Gottingen, and Breslau also sent repre- 
sentatives. eS 
It will probably surprise the reader to learn that the entire work 
of the National Laboratory (administration, search for mediums, 
séances, lectures, publishing, experiments abroad, etc.) was carried 
on by me with the help of a staff of one—my secretary. Of course, 
we received valuable assistance from members, and the council 
helped us considerably in a consultative capacity. By the autumn 
of 1930 I thought I would take a long rest from active psychical 
research, and decided to offer the laboratory equipment, library and 
‘ goodwill ’ to the University of London if that body would establish 
a Department for the study of supranormal phenomena (especially 
abnormal psychology). The history of this offer and a subsequent 
_ proposal is related in these pages because, being of considerable 


historical interest, both academically and from the point of view 


of psychical research, it is important that a full account of the 
“negotiations should be put on record. 

It was considered that the best avenue of approach to the Uni- 
versity would be through the Board of Studies in Psychology; and 
as Professor J. C. Flugel was a member of this Board, and was also 
a member of the National Laboratory’s London research group, I 
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asked this gentleman to make some tentative inquiries as to the 
possibility of the University accepting my proposal and gift. 
Apparently the time was not then ripe for the University to 
consider the idea, and nothing came of the proposal. It is only fair 
to add that I did not make a detailed or concrete offer to the Uni- 
versity, which was probably the reason why no further steps were 


taken in the matter. As the reader knows, at the end of 1930 I 


reorganised the Laboratory and took a lease of larger and more 
suitable premises at 13 Roland Gardens. These years of active 
research work were marked by increased interest in psychical re- 
search, especially in scientific circles, and in the spring of 1933 the 
question again arose as to what would be the future of the Labora- 
tory when the Roland Gardens lease expired. 


Still in need of that rest which my health demanded, I decided 


to make another and more serious attempt at turning len 
research into an official science, and mentioned to Dr. C. E. M. Joad 
that I would again offer my laboratory, research library, and records 
(together with a certain sum of money) to the University of London 
if that body would establish a Department of Psychical Research. 


Like Professor Flugel, Dr. Joad is a member of those Boards of — 


Studies most concerned with abnormal phenomena, and he said he 
would bring the new offer to the notice of the relevant authority 
at the University. All those interested in the future of psychical 
research owe both Professor Flugel and Dr. Joad a debt of gratitude 
for their untiring efforts in furthering the scheme to transform it 
into an official science. | 

In order that Dr. Joad could have a definite proposal to place 
before the Senate, I wrote to him and stated that I was prepared to 
offer the University: (a) My research library, complete with book- 
cases, pamphlet cabinets, card catalogues and printed catalogues, 
and the records of the organisation; (0) the research equipment, 
apparatus, and furniture pertaining to the Laboratory; (c) all 
important new works relating to psychical research, as issued; and 


all periodical publications to keep existing files up to date; (d) £500 


per annum to finance research work, a similar sum to be paid in 


perpetuity after my death. The value of the proposed gift, including _ 


the laboratory equipment, library, etc., and the Endowment Fund 
necessary to produce an income of £500 per annum for research 
work, was about £30,000, a sum that was then available from various 


sources. I stressed the point that I did not seek co-operation with the ~ 


University, but that I would assist the proposed new Department 
in any way, if requested to do so. 
Dr. Joad submitted the above offer to the Senate of the Uni- 
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versity, who considered it and referred the matter to the Faculty 
of Science. More information was called for, and Dr. Joad prepared 


a brief account of the history and work of the National Laboratory. 
After giving details of the history and work of the National 
Laboratory (which have been outlined in the last chapter), Dr. 


 Joad’s report continued: ‘The Laboratory was founded primarily 


in order that the claims of alleged mediums might be scientifically 
tested in the hope of making a definite contribution to the knowledge 
of abnormal or supranormal phenomena. It was thought that an 
open-minded attitude which, while subscribing to no preconceived 


_ hypothesis as to the causation of psychical phenomena, was prepared 
_ to investigate them on their merits by whatever method seemed 


most appropriate, might yield fruitful results in a sphere of inquiry 
which, in the past, had been chiefly remarkable for the exploitation — 
of uncritical belief by imperfectly concealed charlatanry. 

‘The results have, on the whole, justified these expectations. 


During the last ten years nearly every ‘physical and mental medium, 
who has made any claim to the production of abnormal psychical 


phenomena, has been tested at the National Laboratory; and, 


_ although the majority of tests have yielded negative results, while | 


others have demonstrated the claim to be fraudulent, a sufficient 
body of evidence has been collected to render further research into 
the nature of these phenomena, including the exploration of the 
whole of the ambiguous territory in which they occur, highly 
desirable in the interests both of psychology and of physical science. 
The present state of the subject may be briefly described by the 


statement that the occurrence of phenomena of whose causation 


we are ignorant has been clearly established. In the circumstances, 
the further investigation of these phenomena is in the nature of a 


scientific duty, and, it is submitted, one whose discharge might be 


not inappropriately regarded as falling within the province of a 


_ University Department. 


‘ The suggestion has, accordingly, been made that the University 
might be willing to consider taking over the library and apparatus 
which are at present housed at the Laboratory, with a view to 
assuming responsibility for the continuance of its work. The nature. 


of the arrangements which, if the suggestion were adopted, should 


be made for carrying on the work and the position which it would 
occupy in the University system—whether, for example, it would 
be possible to establish a Department of Psychical Research—would 


be matters for the University to determine.’ 


When the Faculty of Science had received the information con- 


cerning the history and work of the Laboratory, they reported, in 
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due course, to the Academic Council. This Council then referred — 


the whole matter to the various Boards of Studies which were most 
concerned in the proposed new Department. These Boards included 
Psychology, Physiology, and Medicine. The Board of Studies in 


Psychology was particularly interested in psychical research and, — 


after considering the matter, appointed a committee to examine my 


proposal and draw up a report. This they did and prepared the 


following: 


‘The Committee is unanimously agreed that, with certain 
restrictions, the abnormal phenomena, physical, mental and patho- 
logical hitherto included under the term “ psychical research” form 
a suitable subject for post-graduate research. The object of such 


research is, of course, not (as is popularly supposed) to show the. 


existence of supernormal psychic powers, but to ascertain, by exact 
experimental methods, how far phenomena, apparently abnormal, 
for which there is already a primd facie case, can be brought in line 
with normal phenomena, and how far there is a residuum of well- 
established fact which may call for a revision of prevailing views. 
Time after time, in every branch of science—physics, chemistry, 


medicine, as well as psychology—phenomena which were at first. 
dismissed? as incredible and unworthy of serious attention have 


subsequently been accepted, and have either proved explicable by a 
slight extension of existing hypotheses, or else led to a revolution 
in those hypotheses themselves (e.g., the transmutation of metals, 
the earliest facts of electro-magnetism, aerial flight, wireless com- 
munication, phrenology, character-reading, relativity, etc., etc.). 


‘ With methods, such as those adopted at the National Laboratory | 


of Psychical Research, it has seemed possible to detect and eliminate 
such influences as deliberate or unconscious trickery; but, even if 
certain of the phenomena are due to fraud, hysterical states, mass- 
suggestibility, and the like, such conditions are themselves proper 
subjects for psychological inquiry. It may be added that, under 
different terms and in what seems to be the appropriate context, the 
many miscellaneous problems of “psychical research” are already 
regularly referred to in psychological text-books and lectures; and 


recently they have been officially accepted for experimental study by 


certain universities, some of which have founded separate Depart- 
ments to deal with them (e.g. at Leiden, Utrecht, Duke, Leland 
Stanford, and elsewhere)?; while in this country psychologists, 
physicists, and pathologists of the highest academic standing have 
devoted their attention to such i inquiries. 


1 See my remarks about the French Academy, p. 305. H.P. 2 And nowat Cambridge. H. P, 
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: ‘The restrictions that the Committee feel to be desirable would 
be chiefly such as would ensure that the researches should be carried 
out on strict scientific lines by persons suitably qualified both 


scientifically and otherwise. With adequate safeguards they feel it 


_ would be possible to avoid undesirable forms of publicity, and to 


remove the subject from that atmosphere of prejudice and sensation- 


__alism which has tended to obscure this, and, indeed, almost every 


branch of science, when its novel advances happen to strike the 


popular imagination. It is suggested, for example, that in any 


_ public announcements made by the University it might be well, 


so far as possible, to avoid the use of terms which, owing to their 


‘past association, might lend themselves to undesirable interpreta- 


tions, or which might imply any premature hypotheses as to the 
way in which the phenomena are to be explained. 
‘In arriving at their decision the Committee recall the fact that 


in the past certain phenomena, such as those of hypnotism, multiple- 


personality, and automatic writing, which were at one time thought 
to be outside the sphere of science, have been progressively brought 
within its scope, largely owing to the investigations of those engaged 
in so-called psychical research; and that the result of these inquiries 
has resulted in a valuable extension of knowledge in the field of 
abnormal psychology. Accordingly, the Committee are strongly of 
opinion that it would be a mistake to reject the present opportunity . 


_ of furthering genuinely scientific research in the directions indicated 


in the “ Proposal.” 
‘With regard to this “Proposal,” the Committee desires to 
submit the following more detailed recommendations: 

‘t. That the University gratefully accept the offer of Mr. 
Price’s library, with the proviso that, in the event of space being 
a paramount consideration, it reserve to itself the right of disposing 
of any part of the library which upon examination may appear to 


_ have little scientific or historical value. 


‘2. That it accept the offer to keep the library up to date. 
“3. That it accept the offer of research equipment and apparatus. 
‘4. That it accept the offer of an endowment fund of {500 a 


_ year, with the proviso~that if, after due trial, it should appear that 


research on the problems indicated is not likely to add to scientific 
knowledge, the endowment may be used for the furtherance of 


research in some other subject. The Committee understand that 


Mr. Price is agreeable to such proviso, and he would, of course, be 
consulted as to any change in the allocation of the endowment, if 
proposed j in his lifetime. 

‘5. That the proposed research work, since it impinges on the 
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work of several of the existing scientific Departments, should be 
carried out, not by any of these Departments, but by a small Depart- _ 
ment created specially for this purpose; and that this Department 

be staffed in the first instance by a superintendent (who need not hold 


a full-time post, but would be responsible for the general policy of — 


the Department) and an organising secretary chosen for his special 
knowledge of the field. The Department should be under the 
control of the existing Boards of Studies (perhaps most suitably the 
Board of Studies in Psychology), and the Board should appoint one _ 
of its members or some other suitable representative as super- 
intendent. 

‘6. That, if possible, the Department be housed in a University — 
building. In making this particular recommendation the Com- 
mittee is guided by the following considerations: (a) That such 
information as is at its disposal indicates that at present the principal 
Colleges of the University could hardly find room to accommodate 
the library and laboratory apparatus; (b) that by the suggested 
arrangement the payment of rent would be avoided and the rooms 
might be available for other University purposes when not required 
for the work-of the Department. 

‘7. That, in addition to its research work, the Department 
should from time to time organise a short series of public lectures 
from a critical point of view by philosophers, scientists, and medical 
men of recognised standing in the various branches of knowledge 
upon which the proposed research work will impinge. They feel, 
however, that the subject is not one which is at present suitable for 
inclusion in undergraduate courses or for public demonstration. 
Any kind of propaganda is to be deprecated, and is, of course, not 
contemplated in the proposal. 

‘8. That Mr. Price’s offer of ul 9 help and advice be grate- 
fully accepted.’ 


The above Report was submitted to the Bova of Studies in 
Psychology at a meeting held on Wednesday, November 29, 1933, 
and passed with slight alterations. When I was handed the Report, 
I agreed to each recommendation except Nos. 1 and 4. I could not 
consent to my library being partly dispersed, and I could not agree 
to the proposal that if it were found that no useful purpose could 


be served by continuing the experiments, the Endowment Fund 


formed by me should be devoted to research 1 in some other subject. 

I made the suggestion that the University might make a trial of — 

the proposed new Department for, say, five years. 
On December 6, 1933, the Report of the Committee appointed — 
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__ by the Board of Studies in Psychology (together with my amend- 
ments) was submitted to a full meeting of all the Boards concerned. 
‘The Report was considered and passed unanimously, together with 
my amendments, except by the Board of Studies in Physiology. 
_ After discussion, this Board agreed to submit an independent Report 
_ to the Academic Council, together with the original Report. The 
two Reports had to be returned to the Academic Council by December 
14, 1933. The Board of Studies in Physiology had requested further 
information as to what was meant by ‘ psychical research,’ so Dr. 
Joad drew up and submitted to the Board a memorandum in which 
he outlined psychical research, the field, its problems, and _ its 
_ subject-matter. He said: , 


_ *In connection with the proposal to transfer some of the func- 
tions of the National Laboratory of Psychical Research to the 
University of London, it may be of assistance to indicate briefly the 
_ kind of work which would fall within the province of the proposed 
Department by describing the field with which psychical research 
_ deals. These may conveniently be divided into three classes: (J) 
Abnormal ‘mental phenomena; (//) abnormal physical phenomena; 
(ZZ7) miscellaneous. Examples of abnormal mental phenomena are 
automatism, clairvoyance, tactile clairvoyance (psychometry), 
cryptomnesia, direct voice, multiple personality, dissociation of 
personality, hypnosis, impersonation, possession, precognition, 
scrying, telepathy, and xenoglossy. 

‘The abnormal physical phenomena are apports, levitation, 
telekinesis, teleplasm or ectoplasm, materialisation, etc.1 

‘With both mental and physical mediums certain physiological 
changes take place, such as hyperpneea or rapid breathing (in the 
case of the Schneider brothers as many as 240 breaths a. minute 
were registered); a rise in body temperature, or a fall in body 
temperature, and other varied conditions of the trance state. Other 
physiological or physical changes which have been noted by ob- 
servers (Professor Winther of Copenhagen, Dr. R. J. Tillyard, F.R.S., 
Professor Karl Gruber of Munich, Harry Price, etc.) are cool breezes _ 
felt during a séance, a feeling of coldness during a séance, and the 
actual drop in temperature in the immediate vicinity of a medium 
during trance...’ rks 

Amongst questions to be investigated, Dr. Joad suggested, were 
that a preliminary observation should be made on the relation 
between psychical research and spiritualism; the necessity of estab- 
lishing the existence of genuine phenomena; the nature of the 


_ 1 All these terms are fully explained in Fifty Years of Psychical Research, op. cit. 
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precautions to be observed in order to guard against fraud; sete 
a red light is necessary at séances; whether mediums could be 


‘suggested’ or hypnotised into the belief that there is no reason 


why they should not produce phenomena in ordinary daylight; the 
best conditions for the occurrence of phenomena; the nature of the 
condition known as ‘mediumship’; how the mediumistic trance 
can be defined; whether the medium can be regarded ‘ as one whose 
unconscious is unusually near the surface of consciousness, or as 
one in whom the threshold between consciousness and the uncon- 
scious is crossed with more than usual ease and frequency ’; whether 


physiology and/or psychology can throw any light upon the phe-- | 


nomena of teleplasm (or ectoplasm); and what light, if any, is 
thrown on the mind-body. problem; what accounts can be given 
of the movements of pieces of matter at a distance from the medium | 
(telekinesis); what grounds there are for regarding many abnormal 
psychical phenomena as special cases of that direct action of mind 
upon matter which, on a dualistic theory, is evidenced in the normal 
but totally unexplained occurrences of gestation, organic so 
and food assimilation in digestion. 

After the Boards had submitted their Reports to the Academic 
Council, my proposal was considered by the Senate. In an interview 
on January 3rd, 1934, Dr. Edwin Deller (the late Sir Edwin Deller), 
the Principal of the University, informed Dr. Joad that my offer 
had been ‘ accepted in principle,’ but that a number of difficulties 
had arisen, such as the question of housing the laboratory and library, 
the secretaryship, etc. On January 5, 1934, Dr. Deller wrote me 
asking for an appointment and said that ‘ matters have advanced a 
little more now.’ On the following Monday (January 8) I met Dr. 
Deller and Mr. S. J. Worsley, the Academic Registrar, and discussed 
the whole question of the proposal and offer. I was again informed 
that my offer had been ‘ accepted in principle,’ and that the Uni- 
versity was considering ways and means. The chief difficulty 
appeared to be the question of housing the laboratory and library, 
and I was informed that the suggestion had been made that the 
University should carry on research work at the rooms of the 
National Laboratory in Roland Gardens until accommodation could 
be found at one of the Colleges belonging to the University. I 
agreed. The question of the Secretaryship of the proposed new 
Department (or rather sub-Department of the Board of Studies in 
Psychology) was mentioned, together with various other matters 
connected with the offer. Dr. Deller informed me that although the 
Senate was willing to establish the new Department, the proposal 
would have to be considered by the Court (the body dealing with 
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the finances of the University), the authority that had to settle ways 
and means. — 

On January 29, 1934, Mr. Worsley informed me by telephone 
that my proposal had again been considered by the Senate; that the 
offer had been ‘accepted in principle,’ but that the question of 
housing the gift had not been settled. I informed Mr. Worsley that 
if it would help matters, I would, in addition to my original offer, 
_ pay the rent of the Roland Gardens premises for one year, during 
_ which period the University might be able to find suitable accom- 
4 modation for the laboratory and research library in one of its 
Colleges. Mr. Worsley promised to report this additional offer to 
the relevant authority. 

: A fortnight later I received the University’s considered opinion 
as to their ability to accept my offer. I reproduce the letter zn extenso: 


‘University of London, 
‘South Kensington, 
‘London, S.W.7., 12th February, 1934. 


© DEAR Sir,—I now write to inform you that your proposal to 
transfer to the University the work of the National Laboratory of 
Psychical Research has been very carefully considered both by the 
‘Senate and the Court. 
‘The Senate had before them reports on the proposal from the 
relevant Boards of Studies and from the Academic Council, and after 
consideration thereof expressed their opinion that Psychical Research 
is a fit subject of University study and research. 

‘The difficulty which has arisen in regard to your offer is in 
connection with ways and means, and I am afraid this difficulty is 
_ an insuperable one. Neither the Senate nor the Court, after review- 

ing their numerous commitments, feel able to contemplate an_ 
addition at the present time to those central activities of the Uni- 
versity for which they become directly responsible. 

‘Further, after full inquiry, it has been found impossible to make 
any arrangements for the housing of the Laboratory at a School of 
the University. 

‘In the circumstances, the University finds itself unable to accept 
your offer. 

‘This decision! is reached with regret and I can assure you that 
your offer and the generous terms with which it was accompanied 
‘have been most highly appreciated. 

‘Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) ‘EDWIN DELLER.’ 


I understand that the motion was lost by only one vote. 
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Although, as is clear from above letter, the Court was unable 


to recommend the acceptance of my offer on account of its inability — 


to find the necessary accommodation, it was gratifying to learn 
that both the Senate and Court were sympathetically inclined 
towards my proposals, and towards psychical research. In further 
correspondence, Dr. Deller and I again discussed the possibility of — 
establishing the proposed new Department in our Roland Gardens 


premises, as it would at least solve the housing problem. But there — 


still remained the question of who was to manage the Department. 
In his last letter to me (March 16, 1934), Dr. Deller thought we had 
better let the matter rest for a time. 

All this occurred eight years ago. I think that, had it not been 
for the present War, a Department of Parapsychology would have 
been established at the University by now. Undoubtedly, in 1934, — 
there was little room for such a Department; and although the 
University buildings are not nearly completed, there is now more 
space available. Also, since 1934, our laboratory equipment has 
been transferred to the Psychological Laboratory at University 
College, and my library has been formally installed within the 
precincts of the University. 

However, it was thought expedient to keep in touch with the 
authorities, and to this end those who had taken an active part in 
the negotiations (or who were personally interested) decided to form 
themselves into a council in order to continue the research work of 
the old National Laboratory—hoping that the time was not too far 
distant when the proposed new Department would be a fait accompli. 
_ We met one evening at a West End restaurant and over dinner 
discussed the proposal. We thought it good. And that is how the 
University of London Council for Psychical Investigation came into ~ 

being. We met more formally on June 6, 1934, and elected a number 
of distinguished savants and others to represent us abroad. The 
original members of the University Council included Dr. C. E. M. 
Joad (Chairman), the late Dr. E. D. Macnamara, the late Professor 
F. A. P. Aveling, Professor Cyril Burt, Professor J. C. Flugel, 
Professor J. MacMurray, Professor C. A. Pannett, the Rev. Professor 
E. S. Waterhouse, Dr. G. Burniston Brown, Dr. C. A. Mace, and Mr. 
S. G. Soal. Mr. James S. Jones was appointed Honorary Solicitor; 
Miss Ethel Beenham, my former secretary, filled a similar post in 
the new organisation; and I became Honorary Secretary and 
Editor. The new Council was representative of the various fields of 
science, though the psychologists and philosophers predominated. 
Everyone connected with the Council was keenly interested in 
psychical research. 
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Some interesting work has been done by the University Council. 
It started an inquiry into dowsing or water divining, and in 
December, 1934, it held an exhibition of 500 rare books from my 
library of magical literature.t It has also examined a number of 
mediums. But I think that the most valuable work that has been 
done under the aegis of the University Council was the solving of 
the fire-walk mystery. With the two professional fire-walkers, Kuda 
Bux and Ahmed Hussain, I arranged a whole series of experiments 
which were as spectacular as they were valuable. We completely 
elucidated the mystery and proved that a normal person with the 
requisite confidence could walk on a fire of 800° Centigrade, and not 
get burnt. I will give some particulars in a later chapter. 

The publications issued by the Council include the catalogue? 
of the rare book exhibition, a Supplement * to the Short-Title Catalogue 
-of my library, the reports 4 of our experiments with the fire-walkers, 
and a monograph ® on ‘ Marion,’ the hyperesthete and vaudeville 
‘ telepathist.’ 

A function of special interest to me personally was the presenta- 
tion of an illuminated address that was given to me at a dinner in 
my honour held at the Hotel Splendide, Piccadilly, on January 22, 
1937. At this dinner,® arranged by the University Council, were 
many distinguished scientists and others, Dr. C. E. M. Joad presiding. 
The address, enclosed within a panel of coloured vignettes (repre- 
senting our fire-walking experiments, my testing for the Lestener 
and the B.B.C. of a version of the Indian Rope Trick, pictures of our 
séance-room and laboratory, names of those mediums we had 
investigated, etc.) read: ‘Presented to Harry Price, Esq., by the 
‘University of London Council for Psychical Investigation, as a mark 
of its appreciation of his services to Psychical Research, and especially 
_of the work which he has done during the past thirteen years at the 
Laboratory which he founded in 1923 for the scientific investigation 
of alleged abnormal phenomena under the title of the National 
_ Laboratory of Psychical Research. The Laboratory passed under the 
direction of the Council on June 6th, 1934, the Library and Records 
being transferred by gift to the University of London in November, 
1936.’ 3 
oT he point of special interest I want to mention is the letter that 
I received from Professor Cyril Burt and which the Chairman read 


1 See The Times, Dec. 6 and 8, 1934. 

2 Issued in December, 1934. 

3 Bulletin I, 1935. 

4 Bulletin IT, 1936, and Bulletin IV, 1938. 

5 Bulletin III, 1937. 

6 For an account of which, see The Times, January 23, 1937. 
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at the dinner. Dr. Burt was unable to be present in person, but he 
wished it to be known that certain students at London University 
were taking more than an academic interest in psychical research. 
Here is Dr. Burt’s letter: 
-* University College, 
‘London, 
‘London, W.C.1. 


* Fanuary 20, 1937. 


‘My DEAR PricE,—I am very disappointed to find that I shall be 
unable to get to the Dinner Party on cotinarté evening, at any rate 
until very late. 

‘Joad very kindly asked me to give some expression of our 
feelings of gratitude to you; and, although I cannot speak for the 
other members, I should like to take this opportunity of expressing 
my own personal feelings. 

‘From the early days when Flugel and I were students under 
McDougall, I have always had a special interest in the type of 
investigation that you have been pursuing, though I have never — 
had very much time to give to it. Thanks to your own generosity, 
I hope that we shall see many numerous investigations in this — 
direction in the near future. We are very delighted that Soal has 
come to do part of his work at University College; and only last 
week a new student came to me to plan out a research upon a kindred 
problem, and we have one or two similar researches by students in 
view for the near future. 

‘The results of your own generosity will therefore be very 


valuable, not only to these particular investigators, but also to — 


many others who I hope will follow them in the near future. 
‘With all good wishes, and once more with every apology for 
my absence, : 
‘ Believe me, 
‘Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) ‘ CyriL Burt.’ 


As the year 1936 drew to its close, the question arose as to what 
we should do with the library and laboratory equipment when the 
lease of our Roland Gardens premises terminated in the following 
March. I had again been in communication with Sir Edwin Deller, 
but his tragic death on November 30, 1936, cut short the negotia- 
tions. However, I decided to approach the University from a 
different angle and, to this end, suggested to Mr. Reginald A. Rye, 
Goldsmiths’ Librarian of the University of London, that the Uni- 
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versity might like to house my library in order that it could be 
made available to students. Mr. Rye (to whom I am grateful for 
his assistance in this matter) was deeply interested in the proposal, 


and at once placed my offer before the Library Committee, which, 


in due course, reported to the Senate. Both the Senate and Court 


were unanimously in favour of accepting the library and this was 
transferred to the University at the end of 1936. A formal letter of 
thanks was sent to me by Lord Macmillan, Chairman of the Court, 


_on behalf of the University. The library then consisted of some 


15,000 volumes and pamphlets on psychical research and the occult 
generally, and covers nearly five centuries. In addition to the books, 
etc., the collection included most of the bookcases, about 100 framed 
engravings and posters, the card catalogues, the printed catalogues, 


_ some library furniture, pamphlet cabinets, and our archives (in- 


cluding lantern slides, negatives, photographs, ciné films, etc.). The 
collection is housed in the University under the title of the ‘ Harry 
Price Library of Magical Literature,’ and a brief account of it is 
given in the University Library guide.t 

Having satisfactorily arranged for the housing of my library, 


there still remained the question of what we were going to do with 


the séance-room and laboratory equipment. However, through the 
good. offices of Professor Burt, Mr. S. J. Worsley, then Acting 


Principal, and Sir Allen Mawer, most of the apparatus and instru- 


ments were transferred, as I have stated, to University College, 
where they are now available. So, what was a major problem in 
1933-1934 (as to where our library and equipment could be housed), 
was solved quite satisfactorily in 1937, in which year the University 


~~ Council opened offices at 19 Berkeley Street, Mayfair, W.1, for 


administrative purposes. 


The formal and official letter of thanks that I received when I 
transferred my library, etc., to the University was followed by a 
much less formal invitation to be the guest of the University of 
London at a dinner to be given in my honour at the Atheneum. 
This was held on Monday, July 5, 1937, and proved to be one of the 


_ jolliest—and most informal—functions I have ever attended. There 


were present: Lord Macmillan, Chairman of the Court, who pre- 


sided; Sir Robert H. Pickard, F.R.S., Vice-Chancellor; Dr. Herbert 


L. Eason, Principal; Sir Allen Mawer, Provost of University College; 
Mr. A. Clow Ford, External Registrar; Mr. S. J. Worsley, Academic 
Registrar; Professor Dr. C. A. Pannett, St. Mary’s Hospital; Dr. 
C. E. M. Joad, and myself. | 


14 Reader’s Guide to the University Library, University of. London, 1937. Printed 
catalogues of the collection are available. . 
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I have been entertained royally on many occasions (notably in 
Denmark and Norway, where a dinner at which I was the principal 
guest lasted nearly five hours) but seldom have I had a better dinner 
than the one I enjoyed at the Atheneum. From the cantaloup to 
the café, and from the Forster 1929 to the Grande Fine 1865, it was 
superb. Lord Macmillan again thanked me for what I had done 


for the University, and in his speech related a most remarkable story 
of how a valued ring he had lost on a mountain in the Highlands _ 


was found by an old Scots woman (who occupied the cottage where 
Lord and Lady Macmillan were staying) who dreamt exactly where 
it was and recovered it for him, although previous to her dream 
she had never been to the place in her life. I hope he publishes a 
full account of his story some day. Lord Macmillan’s tale of the 


ring led easily to a general conversation on psychic subjects and 


again the question of a Chair of Psychical Research was discussed — 
informally. I left the Athenzeum that evening with the impression 
—almost the conviction—that the realisation of my cherished 
ambition had been brought appreciably nearer. And that is how 
the matter rests at this book goes to press. But while I am waiting 
for some action to be taken, foreign universities are clamouring for 
my goodwill and interest in helping them to form oficial depart- 
ments of psychical research, and in the next chapter I relate the 
history of my negotiations with the German Reich. | 

In the meantime, by the terms of my will the University is 
offered all my records, equipment, etc., in order that, after my 
death, research work can be continued either by an organised 
Department or by individual workers. A copy of the will has been 
deposited with the Court of the University. 

But while London University is at present hesitating about an 
official Chair or Department of Psychical Research, other uni- 
versities are suffering from no such qualms. For example, in 1940, 


Trinity College, Cambridge, established a Studentship in Psychical — 


Research. This was made possible by a bequest left to the College 
by Mr. Frank Duerdin Perrott as a memorial to F. W. H. Myers. 
The value of the Studentship is £300 per annum. 

Mr. Myers’s daughter, Mrs. Silvia Blennerhassett, has also formed 
a Trust for the promotion of psychical research. This Trust has been 
accepted (1941) by New College, Oxford, subject to certain con- 
tingencies. My twenty-five years’ fight for academic recognition 
is thus bearing fruit. | 


CHAPTER: TWELVE 
HITLER SAYS ‘ YES’ 


I am beginning this chapter seated at the A.R.P. telephone. I have 
just recorded our sooth ‘alert.’ A loaded Colt automatic is by my 
elbow, ready for ‘ fifth columnists’ and local quislings. A stick of 
bombs straddled our village the other day (killing a local parson') 
and I had to take cover. From the window of this Report Centre I 
can see the remains of a shattered building. Two German airmen 
lie in our little churchyard. Income Tax is ten shillings in the 
pound. My library has already suffered {£250 damage ‘due to 
enemy action.’ In other words, we are at war! 

_ The reason why I mention the above all-too-common incidents 
is because the man responsible for all this murder and destruction 
once entertained me for a day—vicariously. Yes, mean Adolf Hitler !? 
In April, 1936, Dr. Hans Bender, of the Psychologisches Institut, 
‘University of Bonn, called upon me in London, in order to see our 
_ Laboratory, etc. At that period more than two years had elapsed 
since Sir Edwin Deller informed me that the University of London 
found itself ‘ unable to accept’ my offer and proposal to establish 
a Department of Psychical Research. During Dr. Bender’s visit I 
related to him the history of my proposal, with its unsatisfactory 
sequel, and suggested to him that the authorities at Bonn might be 
interested in considering a similar offer by me, if it were made. 
Dr. Bender told me that Hitler was personally interested in psychical 
research. The reason why I mentioned the matter to Dr. Bender © 
was because I knew that Professor Dr. E. Rothacker, the Director of 
the Bonn Psychologisches Institut, was personally interested in the 
subject. Dr. Bender was struck with the idea, and, on his return to 
Bonn, lost no time in communicating my suggestion to the relevant 
authorities. On April 17, 1936, he wrote for further particulars, 
which I sent him. The matter was then fully discussed by the 
Rector, Principal, and other officials at Bonn, together with the 
psychologists (who, as at London University, were the most con- 
cerned in the proposal) and it was decided that before any step could 
be taken, Herr Hitler and the Reich authorities would have to be 
consulted. In any proposed extension of academic activities in 
Germany, Hitler has the first—and the last—word. 


1 The Rev. W. B. Masefield, Rector of Stopham. Killed October 4, 1940. 
2 Baptised ‘ Adolf Schicklgruber.’ ‘ Hitler’ is his ‘ stage’ name. 
III : 
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In June, 1936, details of my suggestion were sent to Herr Hitler 
and the German Board of Education, and I was told that they were ~ 
very sympathetic. In August I was informed that the matter was 


being studied ‘ with considerable interest,’ and that further steps 


were being taken by the German Foreign Office. In October, 
the Reich was still studying the Bonn report of my suggestion, 
and making various inquiries from other Government depart- 

ments. 

While the German Government was considering the establishing 
in Bonn of a Department of abnormal psychology and scientific | 
psychical research, it was, apparently, suppressing the spiritualistic — 
societies. In the London Press of this date I noticed that the Hamburg 
‘ Psychische Gesellschaft ’ had been closed by the local authorities. 
At the same time I was informed that certain officials of the Ministry 
of Propaganda were taking the keenest interest in the proposed 

Department of Parapsychology at Bonn. 
| It was at this period (November, 1936) that London University 
appeared to take a renewed interest in my original offer and had ~ 
agreed to house my library, etc. Thinking that something was 
about to be done concerning the proposed new Department, I wrote 
(November 7) to Dr. Bender, withdrawing my proposal concerning 


the transfer of my interest to Bonn University. In his reply ” 


(December 15) he told me that he would still continue negotiations — 
with the various Government departments and had sent to the | 
Board of Education the opinions of leading officials (e.g. Reichs- 
gesundheitsamt, Vorsitzender der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir 
Psychologie, etc.) as to the establishment at Bonn of a research 
Department, ‘which should by scientific methods support the 
Government’s efforts towards social hygiene in occult matters and 
its campaign against superstition.’ 

-At the end of February, 1937, one of Dr. Bender’s colleagues, 
Fraulein Dr. J. Wichert, called on me with the agreeable news that 
the German Government, after the fullest inquiry, had recognised 
psychics as an official science and had given permission for a Depart- 
ment of Psychical Research to be established at Bonn University. 
She said that Herr Hitler was particularly interested in the proposal, 
and when the Government’s final memorandum of the inquiry was 

placed before him for his approbation—or otherwise—he uttered an 
enthusiastic ‘ Ya/’ In due course, the official ratification of this — 
decision was sent to me, and I reproduce the letter—which was in 
English—in full, as I regard it as an historical document, being the 
first admission by the Government of any country that Spice 
research is worthy to rank as an official science: 


: GERMANY OFFERS ME i ae ghee HONOURS II13 


‘ Psychologische Institut der Universitit, 
*Konvikstrasse 7, 
‘Bonn. 20 March, 1937. 


- €DEaR Mr. Price,—Our collaborator who had the pleasure of 
meeting you in London, informed me of the talk she had with you. 
‘The matter was very carefully examined by the German Govern- 
ment, t.e. by the Reichs und Preussische “ Ministerium fiir Wissen- 
_ schaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung” (Board of Education); by the 

“TInnenministerium” (Home Office); by the “Auswartiges Amt” 
(Foreign Office); and by the officials of Bonn University. The 
importance of your offer, and of the scientific principles involved 
in a decision, needed long deliberations. 

i: am glad to repeat to you now what our collaborator has 
already been telling you in London: that the German Government 
_ and the University have decided to accept in principle your original 
offer. They authorize the establishment of a Department for 
_Abnormal Psychology and Parapsychology (forschungsstelle fiir 
_ psychologische Grenzwissenschaften) and think of special interest to 
this Department, besides the Research work, questions of social 
hygiene in occult matters. 

‘As acknowledgment of your possible gift, and considering its 
importance for public health, the German Government would con- 
_ fer on you the Rote- Kreuz-Medaille I. Klasse (order of the Red Cross, 
Ist Class). This would not exclude the University’s honouring you 

in some other way. 

- ‘Our collaborator told us that you are planning to come to the 
banks of the Rhine in the beginning of April. Iam looking forward 
to a word from you, when exactly we shall have the pleasure of 
seeing you in Bonn. 

‘Sincerely yours, 
(Sugned) ‘ Dr. HANS BENDER.’ 


On April 13, 1937, I visited Bonn as the guest of the German 
Reich and University in order to discuss with the officials there 
details of the proposed new Department. Mr. S. J. Worsley (then 
Acting Principal of the University of London) accompanied me, but 
- not in any official capacity: he was merely taking a short holiday. 
For several hours I was in consultation with the various University 
officials, and Mr. Worlsey and I were entertained at luncheon by the 
authorities, which included Professor Dr. E. Rothacker, Professor 
Dr. S. Behn, Professor Dr. G. Hiibener, Dr. Beuller, Fraulein Dr. J. 
Wichert, Dr. Hans Bender, and others. It was a most enjoyable 
function, and although scones was even then undoubtedly short 
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of certain kinds of foodstuffs, there was no apparent lack of good 
things at this particular meal. And the Rhine wine was superb! 
After lunch, a large car called for us and we were taken for a 
long ride round the neighbouring country, including the Sieben- 
gebirge district, with a visit to the castle of Drachenfels, beloved — 
of Byron: 


‘The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine.’ 


The view from the Drachenfels commands one of the noblest 
prospects on the Rhine, and it gave us a good appetite. This had 
been anticipated, so'we rejoined our car, and were taken by the 
electric ferry across the Rhine to Bad Godesberg, the famous water- _ 
ing place that Hitler so often visits. We found the town beflagged — 
with swastikas, and learnt that the Fiihrer was then staying at the 
very hotel at which tea had been arranged for us. This was the 
Rhein-Hotel Dreesen, with a fine garden restaurant overlooking the 
river. We stayed there for a couple of hours, listening to the concert, 
and then left for Bonn and Cologne. We did not see Hitler. We 
were told that he was out motoring. 

Godesberg—and the Hotel Dreesen—was destined to make 
history during the autumn of the year following our visit. For it 
was here that Mr. Neville Chamberlain met Hitler, in the abortive 
attempt to preserve peace in Europe. Mr. Chamberlain stayed at the 
Hotel Dreesen. | 

Of course, I could come to no final decision during my visit to. — 
Bonn, because I was—and am—waiting for London University to 
make a move in taking more than an academic interest in psychical 
research—as has been done at Oxford and Cambridge. 

When I was at Bonn I commented upon the strangeness of the 
German Government offering me the Red Cross Medal, Ist Class, — 
in connection with anything I might do for the University in the — 
way of psychical research. But I was told that the order was bestowed — 
by the Third Reich only upon persons who had made some important 
medical discovery, or for services rendered to medical science. The 
connection between the Red Cross and psychical research, I was told, _ 
was that it was hoped the latter would ‘cleanse the popular mind’ of | 
gross superstitions connected with the occult. The ‘ public health’ 
of the nation would thus be improved—as the Government wished. 

As for the University’s ‘ honouring me in some other way,’ as 
‘suggested in Dr. Bender’s letter, a doctorate, honoris causa, was 
mentioned, and I was to have been made an ‘ Akademischer Ehren- 
biirger der Universitat Bonn ’—1.e. ‘an academic honorary citizen’ of 
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Bonn Universiry—an honour that has been bestowed only about 

ten times since the foundation of the University in 1818. | 
' The late Father Herbert Thurston, S.J., in a 16-page review of 
my Fifty Years of Psychical Research (the last article he ever wrote), 


published in The Month for November, 1939, mentions Bonn’s efforts 


to secure my co-operation in founding the proposed new Depart- 
ment, and makes the suggestion that Hitler and the Third Reich 
merely wanted to get psychical research into their grip in order, 


_ eventually, to ridicule it and destroy it—at least in Germany. He 


points out that Bonn is a Roman Catholic University, and not likely 
to be in sympathy with parapsychology. But Father Thurston 
_ himself was a Roman Catholic, and he was entirely in sympathy 
with scientific psychical research. And I know other Catholics 

similarly interested. I am sure that Father Thurston was wrong 
in his interpretation of the interest evinced by Bonn. While I was 
there I took the opportunity of examining the University’s Psycho- 
logisches Institut and the well-equipped laboratories attached to it. 
I have examined several psychological laboratories belonging to 
foreign universities, but those at Bonn are, I think the most suitable 
for experiments in psychical research. In fact, much work of this 

nature has been done there already by Dr. Bender, Dr. Rothacker 
' and others. COANE 
In view of the present War, I often wonder what would have 
happened had I transferred my interest in psychical research to Bonn. 
I should have been cut off from my library and records, at least for 
some years. And perhaps my ‘ Rote-Kreuz-Medaille’ would have 
been ‘ withdrawn.’ Well, orders and medals are ten-a-penny in 
Germany, and I should have survived the blow. But the loss of my 
library would have concerned me very much. 

- There can be little doubt that Hitler’s interest in psychical 
research is due to the fact that he was born in Braunau-am-Inn, the 
birthplace of the famous Schneider boys. His mother resided there 
until her death, and during my many visits to this delightful little 
town on the Inn (the frontier between Austria and Bavaria), I have, 
more than once, seen the placid old lady doing her shopping in the 
_ Hodheweg. No one would dream that she had such a son! Hitler 
made occasional visits to Braunau, and undoubtedly must have been 
cognisant of—and interested in—what the Schneider boys were 
doing, and how they had become famous in scientific circles all over 
the world. We need look no further for the exciting cause of his 
interest in psychical research, and why he uttered such an emphatic 
‘Yes’ to the proposal that the Third Reich should give its official 
_blessing to the Bonn project. | 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
MY FIGHT FOR ACADEMIC RECOGNITION 


Wuy has official or ‘ orthodox’ science been so tardy in ‘ recognising’ 
psychical research? This question was asked—and answered—by 
Professor F. C. S. Schiller many years ago, and he suggested several 
reasons why orthodoxy has jibbed at taking psychics under its wing. 
One reason is that much of the work in this field has been done by 
men who were not ‘ official’ scientists. Where orthodoxy has strayed 
from the strait and narrow path (and the names of such men as 
Crookes, Lodge, Barrett, McDougall, Richet, etc., occur to me in 
this connection), Official Science has shrugged its shoulders and 

remained sceptical. 
Another reason is that some scientists do not like psychical 
research for personal reasons, or oppose it on religious grounds. 
They fear to cross the ‘enchanted boundary’ of a terra nova of 
which they learnt nothing in their student days. And they dislike 
‘novelties.’ And those who are attracted to the subject hesitate at 
taking the plunge because they know nothing about it. They feel, 
too, that they have no experimental control over the phenomena of 
the séance-room. They cannot call up a phenomenon at request, 
repeat it ad infinitum, and examine it at leisure in their own labora- 
tory. They cannot turn it on like a tap. To use a homely phrase, 

they cannot ‘ get their teeth in it.’ | 

Some scientists feel that they are no match for all the fraud and 
humbug that occurs with a certain class of ‘medium.’ They are 
not conjurers and do not know the first thing about deceptive 
methods. But the answer to that particular objection is, of course, 
“control ’—and scientists ought to know something about that. 
They are disgusted with all the fraud and charlatanism that has 
always been associated with spiritualism, and has well-nigh killed 
psychical research. They feel that they have neither the time nor 
inclination, nor are competent to sift the few grains of genuine 
phenomena from the mountain of fraudulent chaff of which, for 
a hundred years, spiritualism has been largely composed. Many 
scientists do not even realise the difference between psychical research 
and spiritualism: they confuse the science with the religion. Finally 
—as Professor Schiller once declared—a chief reason why scientists 
have neglected psychical research is because ‘ there is no money in 
it.” There are no well-paid professorships or lectureships likely to 
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tempt suitable men. But there wil be, and a start has already been 
made—at Cambridge and Duke for instance. 

_ The reader is aware of some of my own efforts to interest— 
_ or influence—orthodoxy. The founding of the National Laboratory, 
my proposal to the University of London, the formation of the 
University Council, the negotiations with Bonn, and my contacts 
_ with scientists all over the world—all these activities were directed 
solely towards establishing psychical research as an official science. 

- Directed towards the same end were my lectures at many of our 
chief universities. I have lectured at Oxford at least three times. 
Towards the end of 1927 a number of Oxford undergraduates 

(principally of Balliol College) formed a psychical research society 

with the unhappy title, the ‘ Sludge Club,’ the reference being, of 
_ course, to Browning’s attack on D. D. Home in his poem ‘ Sludge, 
the Medium.’ The secretary called on me at the National Laboratory 
and asked me to give the first lecture. I pointed out to him that for 
so long as they retained the frivolous title they had chosen, no 
lecturer of note would visit them, and they would get no mediums 
_ to experiment with. He agreed with me, and the club was immedi- 
_ ately renamed the ‘ Crookes Society,’ in honour of the great physicist. 

I inaugurated the Society on December 1, 1927, by giving them a 
lantern lecture on ‘ Margery ’—with criticisms. 

The Crookes Society did not last long, as two years later it was 
merged into the much more serious Oxford Society for Psychical 
Research. Sir Charles Oman was the President, and the other officers 
included Professor Schiller; Dr. R. R. Marett, Rector of Exeter; 
Dr. William Brown, and other distinguished scientists. I lectured 
to the Oxford S.P.R. on December 4, 1929, my subject being ‘ Rudi 
_ Schneider;*whom I had brought to England from Austria. Dr. 
- William Brown—whose guest I was—presided, and I spoke more 
than three hours to a large audience keenly interested in the 100 
lantern slides that illustrated my talk. . 

The new Oxford society had not very far to go for cases as many 
of the colleges possess ghosts of their own: e.g. at Oriel and Wad- 
ham; and Archbishop Laud is supposed still to haunt St. John’s 


_ College, though he is seen now only from the knees upward, as the 


level of the haunted room has been changed since Laud’s time! . 

My third visit to Oxford University was on October 19, 1930, 
at the invitation of the St. John’s College Essay Society. My subject 
was the mechanical control of mediums with special reference to 
the electrical control of Rudi Schneider and the sitters during our 
classical experiments with this youth. The President, Mr. J. D. 
Mabbott, was in the chair. 


vat tones AND AT CAMBRIDGE 


I have lectured at Cambridge University three or four times on 


scientific psychical research. On November 28, 1928, I gave a full © | 
account of the Schneider boys’ mediumship to a large audience of _ 


the Cambridge S.P.R. at Trinity College. Professor C. D. Broad 
was my host, and presided. After dinner in Hall we adjourned to 
one of the lecture rooms where I projected the photographs I had — 
taken during fifteen séances with the famous Austrian mediums. 
In my talk I stressed the importance of academic recognition of 
psychical research, a point endorsed by other speakers. The reader 
will remember that it was at Trinity College, in 1940, that the 
Perrott Studentship in Psychical Research was established. 
Whenever I have lectured at Cambridge I have always tried to 
get further information about a terrifying experience that befell 
three members (including Mr. Shane Leslie) of a previous Cambridge © 
S.P.R., in 1904. The incident occurred at Corpus Christi College, 
where an undergraduate attempted to exorcise with a crucifix and 
- holy water an ‘ evil being’ that was inhabiting certain rooms. The 
evil entity, whatever it was, seized the man who was doing the 
exorcising and it was with difficulty that his friends saved him from 
being dragged—where? The men were terrified. Finally, the 
‘Thing’ appeared. ‘It bore a human shape, and was menacing, 
and it was cut off at the knees!’ Suddenly, when the ‘ investigators ’ 


were at their last gasp, a crowd of undergraduates burst into the 


room. One of them suddenly collapsed in a heap on the floor, 
terrified and icy cold. The ‘Thing’ disappeared. This amazing 
story has been told! in considerable detail by Lieut-Colonel Foley, 
with the names of witnesses. The ghost is supposed to be that of 4 
Doctor Bott, a Fellow of Corpus, who committed suicide just before 
he was due to preach the University sermon. I have examined Dr. 
Bott’s old rooms, where the incident occurred, but neither saw nor 
heard anything. ~ 

The University of London consistently maintains its interest in 
psychics, and I have frequently lectured to various groups of students 
there. In particular, we had a most enthusiastic meeting at Uni- 
versity College on December 8, 1927, when I delivered a lecture, 
‘Modern Psychical Research,’ to a large number of students in the 
Physiology Theatre. But officially I was asked to give a series of 
lectures (Adult Education) at the Goldsmiths’ College. These were | 
delivered in February and March, 1939. They proved so popular 
that it was arranged that I should give a further series of talks 
during the following autumn. Unfortunately, these were stopped 
by the outbreak of the War. As I lectured, I reflected with pleasure 
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that it was at the Goldsmiths’ College that I learnt part of my 
‘trade’ of research officer—forty years previously. These lectures 
were probably the only ones connected with psychical research that 
- have been officially sanctioned by a British University. I gave 
similar talks at Newark under the Adult Education scheme of 
University College, Nottingham. The lectures attracted large 
audiences. Our public schools appear to take little interest in | 
_ psychical research, but a few years ago I lectured to the senior boys 
at Harrow, atthe invitation of Mr. A. C. Elliot Smith, one of 
the masters. a 

I have lectured at several of the Continental universities, with an 

amusing experience at Gottingen. On November 26, 1930, I was 

invited to address the professors of this University, the famous 
Georgia Augusta, founded by George IT in 1734. I was very warmly 
received and signed my name in the Golden Book of the University, 
just below the signature of the Kaiser. I was the guest of Professor 
Dr. N. Ach, head of the Department of Psychology, who kindly 
arranged a dinner in my honour. There were present Professor 
Behn, the Rector of the University; Dr. Valentiner, the Curator; 
Dr. A. vor Mohr, and many other professors, whose names I 
forget. ali 

My talk was about psychical research generally, with special 
emphasis on the need of academic recognition of psychical research — 
as a vital science. My audience was keenly interested and impressed. 

So interested, in fact, that I was asked if I would return and give a 
_ lantern talk to the students in the Auditorium Maximum on January 
22, 1931. I said I would. : 

Towards the end of December I received a letter from Professor 
Ach, who said that, after my departure, there was such a terrific 
row started by those professors who were not present at the dinner 
that if I lectured to the students as arranged, I should be subjected 

- to ‘merciless criticism.’ He said that, in order that I should be 
spared the discomfort of meeting the threatened attack of ‘ ortho- 
doxy,’ I had better abandon the idea. Then it was suggested that I 
should deliver the lecture in one of the public halls in Gottingen, 
but I declined. However, I was in Gottingen again in 1932 with Dr. 
C. E. M. Joad, when we were photographed together in front of the 
famous Goose Girl fountain. On my way back to London I gave a 
talk at Berlin University. 

My most successful lectures at foreign universities were those I 
ae at Copenhagen and Oslo, during my second Scandinavian 

tour in June, 1927. On June 2, at Copenhagen, I delivered an illus- 

“trated address on the Schneider boys, Professor C. Winther presiding. 
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During the week following I gave a series of lantern lectures at _ 


Oslo University, my subjects being the experiments with the 
Schneider boys and other scientific investigations of mediums. 
Professor Oskar Jaeger presided. About a thousand persons attended 


these lectures in the Festal Hall of the University, and I was told 


that this number would have been trebled had not the glorious June 
weather enticed so many people to their country villas on the Fjord. 
The Press took a sustained and intelligent interest in my lectures, 
which were published—with illustrations—the following mornings 
by the Aftenposten, the Morgenbladet, and other journals. 

I should like to put on record my opinion that, excepting perhaps 
the Americans, the Danes and Norwegians are the most hospitable 
people on the face of the globe. Every moment of every day of my 
visit was mapped out, so that a constant round of motor rides, 
lunches and dinners alternated with séances with local mediums. 

_ At Copenhagen Professor Winther arranged for me two séances 


with Anna Rasmussen, and some convincing phenomena were | 


witnessed. The first séance was held in the physical laboratory of 
the University, and I saw the independent movements of two pendu- 
lums (steel balls of dissimilar weights suspended by threads) which 
swung in different directions at the wish of the experimenter, 
without physical contact between the medium, the sitters, and the 
table on which the apparatus—entirely enclosed by glass—was 
placed. I shall refer to these experiments in a later chapter. 

From Oslo I motored the seventy miles to Fredriksstad, to stay 
with Judge Ludvig Dahl, who was the chief magistrate of the 
district. I spent a couple of days there and had sittings with his 
young and charming daughter Ingeborg—who was later destined 
to be the chief actor in a tragedy unique in the annals of psychical 
. research, and which shook Scandinavia from end to end. I will refer 
to the case later in this volume. 

Any lecturer or medium who is fortunate enough to visit Nor- 
way or Denmark will receive a very warm welcome. I have lectured 
in most of the European capitals, and never have I addressed larger, 
more intelligent, or more enthusiastic audiences than I found at 
Oslo and Copenhagen. At Oslo especially the cultured classes take a 
profound interest in psychical research. For some reason I have 
never discovered, Sweden takes little interest in psychic matters; 
in fact, spiritualism has been suppressed by law. But in Norway 
both Press and public are keenly concerned with the investigation 
of the paranormal, and an overwhelming welcome awaits any 
lecturer who can interest them. I so thoroughly enjoyed my visit 
to Oslo that when I was asked how soon I would return, I was 
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tempted t to reply: ‘ Feg kommer tibbage igjen om en uges tid” (i.e. ‘1 
will come back again in a week’s time!’). 

The only other foreign lecture that I need mention here is my 
talk to a large audience at Vienna University, at the invitation of 
_ Professor Hans Thirring, the well-known physicist and authority 
on the space lattices of crystals and an exponent of the theory of 

relativity. The lecture was held on May 1, 1926, at the Physical 
Institute of the University, and Dr. Thirring presided. Among those 
attending the lecture were Professors Hahn, Wolf, Enns, Hoffmann, 
and many others. My subject was scientific psychical research with 
_ special reference to the laboratory methods as used in the ‘ Margery ’ 
séances. My visit was productive of some- good, as the scientific 
Osterreichische Gesellschaft fiir Psychische Forschung came into 
being the following year. Dr. Thirring lectured for me in London 

at the National Laboratory in October, 1926. 
_ In pursuance of my policy to interest official science in psychical 
research, I gave a number of lunches and dinners to distinguished 


_ scientists and others. The principal function was the dinner I gave 


to M. René Sudre, the Scientific Editor of Le ‘fournal, Paris, a well- 
known scientist, and, since Richet’s death, the leading psychist in 
France. 

The dinner was held at the Hotel Splendide on October 18, 1933, 
and was the most important social gathering connected with 
psychical research ever held. The function, which is destined to 
become historical, was a milestone near the end of that long road 
leading to the official reco gnition of psychical research along which 
I have been toiling for so many years. 

_ The object of this dinner to M. Sudre was threefold: (a) to 
emphasize the importance of scientific psychical research; (4) to 
stress the necessity of research work being carried out at British 
universities and by official science, and the establishing of lecture- 
ships or studentships (as has now been done at Cambridge); (c) to 
establish an international journal for the recording and co- 
ordination of scientific psychical research all over the world. 
_ Dr. C. E. M. Joad presided, and among the ninety guests were | 
Sir Richard Gregory, F.R.S., and Lady Gregory; Professor F. C. S. 
Schiller, Professor Cyril Burt, and Mrs. Burt; Professor E. W. 
MacBride, F.R.S.; Professor W. E. Gibbs; Professor and Mrs. J. C. 
_ Flugel; Professor H. Gordon Jackson; Professor Millais Culpin; 
Mr. R. S. Lambert (editor of The Listener); Dr. J. Edgley Curnock; 
Mr. Derek Verschoyle (Literary Editor of The Spectator); Mr. Peter 
~ Quennell, and many others. 
_ After dinner, Dr. Joad, who opened the proceedings, said: ‘ The 
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object, or one of the objects, of this gathering is to transform 


psychical research into a science. .. . The eminence of many of — 
those who are with us this evening affords in itself a sufficient 


testimony to the fact that in various circles psychical research 
is becoming increasingly regarded as something which is not 
yet quite—but may at any moment become—a fully-fledged 
science. 


‘I said that it was our primary object to turn psychical research i 


into a science, and it is, of course, a corollary of that that psychical 
research is not, or at any rate has not been up to the present, a 
science, at least in this country. As you probably know, official 
science tends to regard psychical research with a certain amount— 
I will not say of fear, but of disapprobation. There is a certain 
pulling up of the skirts on the part of official science when psychical 
research passes by. Now our object is to make an “honest woman” 
of psychical research. If you look back over her past, it has been, 


I fear, very dubious; so dubious that directly the word is mentioned, — 


whether to scientists or to journalists, there is a tendency to raise 


the eyebrows, or to giggle, or to think of ghosts and spooks, or to 


become facetious at the expense of those who are investigating this 


highly equivocal territory. There is, in fact, a quite definite “logo- 


phobia”—a fear of words when you come to psychical research. 
People take these two words “psychical research” as standing for 
something which is a little shameful, a little disreputable, and at 
the same time a little ludicrous; and they are prevented by this fear 
of words from coming definitely to grips with the reality for which 
the words stand. In fact, they accept the words as a substitute for 
the reality. | 
‘Because of it official science, as I have said, regards psychical 


research as something rather disreputable. But those who believe _ 


that here is a territory in which the methods of science, if carefully 
and scrupulously applied, would bear valuable and important fruit; 
those who believe that here are phenomena—perhaps not many, 
because when you sift the grain from the chaff there is not very 
-much grain left, but there 7s some—those who believe that there is 
some grain that wants sifting and investigating cannot but regard 
this attitude of official science with regret. We feel that it is high 
time that psychical research was made respectable. 


‘How is the job to be done? Well, I think you can best answer 3 


that question if you glance for a moment at some of the causes 
which have made psychical research disreputable. Amongst the 


first of these, I suppose, is the very dubious atmosphere of the 
s¢ance-room. Psychical research inhabits a strange, dimly-lighted — 
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territory in which quacks have so long and so lucratively hunted 
dupes, and in which charlatanry has preyed upon uncritical belief. 

Through its purlicus ambiguous figures may be seen to flit; and 
scientists—busy scientists—who cannot be expected to spend their 
time unmasking fraudulent mediums (it is not their job; and, 

after all, if I may say so, they have not the qualifications for it; for 

_ who is more credulous outside his own department than the busy 
scientist?) scientists are inclined to say that until this territory 
becomes as brightly lit by the lamp of science as the laboratory, it 

is not their business to pay any attention to the matter. 

_ * The second thing is the extraordinarily emotional atmosphere 
in which psychical research has been conducted during the past 
eighty years, and especially since the War. That emotional atmos- 
phere is quite definitely, in my view, due to the fact that many people 
believe that psychical research can throw definite and important 
light. upon the problem of human survival. It is always possible to 
hold that this belief is due, not so much to evidence, as to wish- 
rationalization. Those who have been bereaved are only too anxious 
to believe, not only that those whom they love survive, but that it 
is possible to enter into communication with them, and when once 
this atmosphere has been generated, there is generated also an 

atmosphere of emotionalism which is inimical to the cool, dry light 
in which scientific investigation ought to be conducted. 

+ “Now, wishes may father thoughts, but they do not breed 
evidence, and in my view there is no evidence from the séance-room, 
whatever evidence there may be from other quarters, for this 
particular view, that abnormal psychical phenomena somehow point 
to or establish even the fact of survival. | 

‘ Consider what that evidence really amounts to—rapping tables, 
tambourines flying, handkerchiefs lifting themselves from the floor 
and tying themselves in knots in the air, curtains bellying, the 
temperature going down when it ought to go up, and so on; and 
because these things happen, it is therefore supposed that the human 
spirit survives bodily death and is probably immortal. You have 
only to state the two propositions in that order for it to be apparent 

“how completely the second does not follow from the first. But the 
emotional atmosphere in which psychical research so often takes 
place is generated on the assumption that somehow it does. It may 

be true, of course, that human beings survive bodily death and that 
the human soul is immortal, but as far as I can see, the s¢ance-room 
provides no evidence for either of these two beliefs. 

‘As for the messages sometimes said to be received from the 
spirits of those who have passed over, I cannot refrain from pointing 
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out that we do a great disservice to the spirits and intelligence of 
those whom we have loved in earthly life, if we believe that that 
farrago of stale platitudes and twaddling ethico-religious uplift 
which does duty for spirit messages and has formed the stock-in- 
trade of mediums throughout the ages is the only sort of message 


of which our surviving friends are capable. So appallingly plati- _ 


tudinous are these communications that one is driven to the con- 
clusion that if our souls survive, our brains certainly do not. The 
view that ghosts have souls but do not have brains is to me a most 
unpleasant one. If I believed that my mind was not to survive, but 
that my soul—whatever that may be—was to survive without it, I 
would not give a halfpenny for immortal life. | 

‘A third reason why psychical research has achieved its reputa- 
tion is perhaps the triviality, the often complete irrelevance of the “a 
phenomena which we investigate. Let us return for a moment to 
the typical phenomena with which the psychical researcher is con- 
cerned—bellying curtains, jumping tables, handkerchiefs lifting 
themselves in the air, playing tambourines, leaping coins, and all 
the rest of it. What, I ask you, could be more trivial? What, per- 


haps, from a certain point of view, more beneath the dignity of 


science? I say from a certain point of view, but in my judgment 
that point of view is definitely a mistaken one. After all, there is 
something to be said for the suggestion that the very triviality of 
these phenomena constitutes at least, in part, evidence of their 
genuineness. What conjurer worth his salt could not invent some-_ 
thing more convincing and spectacular than these jumping tables 
and playing tambourines? What professional letter-writer anxious 
to bring consolation to the bereaved could not think of something 
more concrete and more convincing than those rather woolly, hope- 
lessly platitudinous accounts of the Summerland of the Beyond, in 
which the ghosts drink whisky-and-soda and play bridge, midget 
golf, or whatever the popular craze of the moment may be? I 
suggest to you that the very fact that the phenomena are so trivial, 
so irrelevant, constitutes one of the strongest reasons for regarding 
some of them, at least, as genuine. And, granted for a moment that 
they are genuine, then surely they constitute a challenge, one of the 
most urgent, and, at the same time, one of the most weedy ignored 
by science, to investigate their causation. 

‘Itis from that point of view that those who have Hie responsible 
for this Dinner approach the subject, and this, too, is the approach 
of Monsieur Sudre, who is to speak to you in a moment. Here, we 
say, are events occurring in the world of whose causation we are 
frankly ignorant; and here, then, is a challenge to science to in- 


- 
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vestigate the causation of these events which apparently transcend, 
even contradict, the known laws of chemistry and physics. 
,<)* And surely that is a challenge to science; a challenge which 
the scientist should take up; a challenge to the official departments 
of our universities. Yet they stand aloof. It is left to private persons 
who have the means, who have the qualifications, and who have the 
_ public spirit, to conduct and carry out those researches which are 
really the job of official science, in the hope of throwing light upon 
these dark places. It is left, in effect, to gentlemen like Mr. Harry 
‘Price. And here I would like to point out to you how fortunate a 
thing it has been for the world of psychical research that a gentleman 
with Mr. Price’s qualifications, should have ventured to enter it. 
Remember how rare and how various those qualifications are. 
Remember that to be a successful investigator into psychical research 
you must be a chemist and a physicist; you must know something 
_ —in fact, a great deal—about electricity. You must be a very 
- competent conjurer and up to the tricks of other conjurers. You 
must have great psychological tact in order—if I may use a colloqui- 
alism—not to “put up the backs” of that highly-sensitive race, the 
race of professional mediums. You must be quick to detect im- 
posture and slow to publish your conclusions, until those conclusions 
are established beyond possibility of doubt. Ladies and gentlemen, 
the qualifications which are required by the expert researcher into 
abnormal phenomena are more multifarious and more difficult to 
come by than those required by an expert in any other sphere. 

‘This being the case, I would like here and now to acknowledge 
not only my own debt, but the debt of all of us who are interested 
in this subject to Mr. Harry Price, in that, possessing such a fortunate 
combination of qualifications, he has been ready to place them at 
the disposal of this neglected branch of science. Not only has he 
carried out research, but he has made available the result of his 
researches, doing, in fact, work which should be done, not in a 
private laboratory supported by one or two public-spirited indi- 
viduals, but in the departments of our universities. For, granted my 
_ two propositions, first, that these phenomena occur, and secondly, 
that we are ignorant of their causation, it is surely the task of the 
scientific departments of our universities to study them with the 
same care and scrupulousness as they extend to the phenomena of 
normal psychology and physiology.’ 

Dr. Joad then read a letter from Professor d’Arsonval, the 
President of the Institut Psychologique de Paris, who wished us 
every success. M. Sudre was then asked to speak. 

M. Sudre spoke for an hour and it is impossible to reproduce his 
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remarks here. The title of his talk was ‘The Bridge Between _ 
Psychical Research and Established Science.’ The speaker gave an 
historical outline of many scientific ‘novelties’ that were finally 
accepted by orthodoxy, and pleaded for at least an official examina- 
tion of the evidence for paranormal phenomena. He concluded: 
‘The facts of psychical research are strange, but they are no more 
wonderful than the phenomena Nature presents to us in its thousand 
facets. Help us to rescue psychic research out of the ocean of 
charlatanry and unhealthy emotion where it is submerged and to 
let shine upon it the pure and serene light of science.’ | 

Dr. Joad then called upon Sir Richard Gregory, F.R.S., to address 
the company. Sir Richard, the distinguished editor of Nature ® is’ 
the mouthpiece of science in this country, and his remarks are 
valuable as representing the views of official science. Sir Richard 
said: 

‘I may say at once that both in the introductory remarks of the 
Chairman and in that most comprehensive address given to us by 
M. Sudre, official science as it has been termed can have nothing 
to complain of. In both cases the subject of psychical research has 
been presented with tolerance and in a manner to which no one 
with a scientific mind could really take any objection. I may say 
that the Royal Society of London, which is regarded as the official 
representative of science in this country, is named “The Royal - 
Society for the Promotion of Natural Knowledge,” and these words 
“Natural Knowledge” make a distinction between knowledge gained 
by observation and experimental inquiry on the one hand and 
supernatural knowledge obtained by revelation. Therefore, the 
Royal Society is concerned, according to its constitution, with the 
inquiry into nature or natural knowledge as we understand it. In 
its early days that Society and many Fellows of it concerned them- 
selves largely with what to-day would certainly be regarded as 
trivialities, so that at the time of its foundation it was in the same 
condition in its attitude towards inquiry as what has been termed 
official science is to-day towards some of the investigations which — 
have been described by Dr. Joad and M. Sudre. 

‘ Psychical research as such is surely so directly connected with 
psychology that it may be most appropriately regarded as part of 
what might be accepted as the official science of psychology. A plea 
has been made for the scientific investigation of phenomena which 
are not of that material or substantial kind with which most of the 


1 The official account of the dinner and all the speeches in full can be found in Bulletin 
VI of The National Laboratory of Psychical Research (1933). 
* He has now retired from this position. He was President of the ae Association, 
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| Fellows of the Society are concerned; but psychical research, as such, 
has grounds for complaint against official science, as such, repre- 
sented by the Royal Society, when it is remembered that only a few 
psychologists even are found among the Fellows of that Society. 
Professor’ McDougall is, of course, one; but psychology itself (on 
account, perhaps, of the fact that there are not so many psychologists 
in the Society as there are representatives of such subjects as physics 
and chemistry, zoology, botany, mathematics, and so on) has not 
_ had an adequate place. I think, therefore, that one can have no real 
- complaint against the Royal Society for not taking up this important 
_ subject of psychical research. One knows that the psychologists who 
are in that Society have certainly given some attention to that 
matter themselves; and, after all, each one of us is concerned with 
the subject that interests us. Moreover, in such a field as that of 
psychical research it is much more difficult to obtain satisfactory 
results than in the field which deals with the functions and character- 
istics of living organisms, not to speak of subjects like physics and 
chemistry. It is-largely on that account that psychical research has 
not attracted such a large number of investigators into its field. 

‘Being acquainted with men of science generally, I can say 
without any hesitation that [addressing Dr. Joad] your own remarks 
and M. Sudre’s paper might have been presented at that recent meet- 
ing of the British Association in Leicester to which M. Sudre referred 
so frequently. There was nothing whatever in either of those 
statements to which any scientific man could take objection. .. . I 
should like to add my great admiration for the work which Mr. 
Harry Price has been doing. Thanks to him, we have assembled here 
this evening distinguished representatives of different aspects of 
biological and physical science, and I think we may congratulate 
ourselves most heartily upon having the opportunity of hearing 
such a sound and scientific statement made as to the aims, founda- 
tions, and principles of psychical science as we have heard from M. 
Sudre this evening.’ 

At this same dinner to M. Sudre, Professor F. C. S. Schiller 1 also 
gave his views concerning science and psychical research. He said: 
“I am not going to speak to you as a philosopher, but merely as a 
psychical researcher of probably considerably longer standing than 
anyone else here. I have been a psychical researcher for over fifty 
years, and I believe I might venture to suggest to you why it is 
_ that you do not get as much scientific support for the subject as 

you might expect. Some reasons are pretty obvious. In the first 
place, most scientists have not any great confidence in a subject that 


1 Died August 6, 1937, aged 73. 
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cannot support a laboratory. That difficulty has been ees by 
the efforts of Mr. Harry Price. Secondly, the scientists of the 
academic type have not much confidence in a subject that cannot 
support professors. To remove that difficulty you will have to 
acquire endowments such as will enable you to support professors. 
I have for many years urged upon the London Society for Psychical _ 
Research the necessity of obtaining an adequate endowment. That 


has not yet been done. I have no doubt that some time and some- i. 


where, perhaps in the remote future, it may be done. Finally, there 
is a third reason, and that is that practically everybody who touches ~ 
the subject becomes afflicted with a violent form of bias either for — 
or against. The bias against is just as virulent as, and a great deal 
commoner than, the bias for. Again you will find yourself thwarted 
by those who really hate the subject and try to suppress it—the sort 
of people who persecuted witches and burned sorcerers in former 
days—but, of course, they will never admit that that is their motive. 
You have, therefore, to strip off their disguises.’ 

Sir Richard Gregory has always expressed sympathy with 
scientific psychical research, and what he says to-day, Official Science 
will, I think, endorse to-morrow. In Nature (July 31, 1926) he printed 
a three-page article (with graph showing fall of temperature during 
our experiments with Miss Stella C.) by Dr. R. J. Tillyard, F.R.S., 
who described his psychic experiences. A week or so earlier a most | 
sympathetic review of the first issue of our British ‘fournal of 
Psychical Research appeared in Nature. In the issue of this same 
journal for November 20, 1926, Sir Richard published a long 
editorial, ‘Science and Spiritualism,’ which was a fair and dis- 
passionate summing-up of the relations between official science and 
psychical research, and suggested that the newly-formed National 


Laboratory of Psychical Research might be usefully associated with - 


the S.P.R. Sir Richard was also ready to help us socially. On May 
24, 1927, the National Laboratory gave a bal masque at the Piccadilly 
Hotel in an attempt to raise funds for scientific research work 
(actually we lost £80 on the venture!). The ball was a great success 
socially, and Sir Richard and Miss Fay Compton judged the carnival — 
costumes, the prizes for which were presented by Miss Gladys ~ 
Cooper. Sir Richard is closely connected with the Country Club at 
his charming home at Middleton-on-Sea, and more than once I have 
lectured for him at the Club. I always found him an ideal and 
sympathetic chairman. 3 
I never lost an opportunity of bringing together those scientists 
likely to help in the academic recognition of psychical research. I 
found that some scientists would attend a luncheon or dinner who ~ 


One of the methods of controlling Willi Schneider, the famous Austrian medium, 

during a séance. In addition to one-piece tights and luminous pins stuck all over 

him, his hands are rigidly controlled by Professor Karl Gruber (facing) and General 
Josef Peter. Taken at Munich. 


Harry Price (right) and C. E. M. Joad examining the preparations for the reproduction 
of a magical scene in connection with the Goethe Centenary celebrations on the 
Brocken, June 18, 1932. 


Harry Price (right) and C. E. M. Joad investigating a sixteenth-century carved walnut 
bed, alleged to be haunted, at a private museum in Chiswick, September 15, 1932. 
(Automatically photographed.) 
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were loath to take part in a s¢ance. Our lunches became famous, and 
we entertained many visiting Continental savants. 

On March 16, 1926, we entertained the late Professor Hans 
Driesch and some friends who were on a visit to London. Dr. 
-Driesch was Professor of Philosophy at Leipzig University. Preced- 
ing our lunch at the Piccadilly Hotel our visitors attended a séance 
at my laboratory, where a working jeweller named E. M. Sturgess 
demonstrated his alleged ability to set pendulums in motion by 
‘ will-power’ alone. When I insisted that he should remove his 
hands from off the table supporting his apparatus, the pendulums 
promptly stopped! Of course, he was shaking the table. After 
lunch, we again adjourned to the laboratory and had a most 
successful sitting with Miss Stella C. 

A much more important function was the lunch—the expenses 
of which Sir Richard Gregory shared with me—to Dr. R. J. Tillyard, 
F.R.S., upon his return to New Zealand, where he was engaged upon 
entomological work for the Government. This was held at the 
Piccadilly Hotel on November 30, 1926. Dr. Tillyard had just 
published in Nature an article pleading for scientific recognition of 
psychical research. This article started a correspondence and the 
doctor was criticised by those who had little or no knowledge of 
the subject. 

Among those who attended this déjewner d’adieu were Sir Richard 
Gregory, F.R.S., Professor Julian Huxley, F.R.S., Mr. Edward Heron- 
Allen, F.R.S., and many others. Sir Richard spoke of Dr. Tillyard 
_ ‘as having lighted a candle which had not yet been put out. That 

candle might seem to flicker, but he thought that was all to the 
good. Science had for centuries fought for freedom of thought, and 
in this subject he considered there should be the same freedom of 
thought and expression of the results of observation and experience. 
_He felt sure that, whatever the results of the correspondence! in 
Nature might be, Dr. Tillyard’s observations had made a permanent 
impression on the minds of the scientific world. He felt it a privilege 
to be associated with him in regard to raising the important question 
of the attitude of Science to Psychical Research.’ 2 

Also in connection with the departure to New Zealand of Dr. 
Tillyard, I arranged (September 28, 1926) a debate on the ‘ Interpreta- 
tion of Psychic Phenomena.’ The late Sir Edward Marshall Hall, 
K.C., was in the chair. It was almost the last public function that 
_he attended. The late Mr. E. P. Hewett, K.C., LL.D., and Mr. W. R. 
Bousfield, K.C., F.R.S., also took part in the debate. The latter 
gentleman told us that in the capacity of judge and jury, he had 

1 Induced by Dr. Tillyard’s article. 2 Quoted from Light. 
aor. I 
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“come to the conclusion phen communications were received from 


those who had passed over.’ Mr. Hewett said that he, too, was 
convinced of survival through his own personal experiences. The 


chairman, in his closing speech, admitted that men have been hanged ~ 


on evidence not nearly so convincing as much of that submitted by 
spiritualists. With three K.C.s and two Fellows of the Royal Society 
present, the debate—reported by Zhe Times and other dailies—could 
hardly fail to be brilliant. 

The only other important luncheon that I need mention here 
is the one I gave to Dr. and Mrs. L. R. G. Crandon (‘ Margery ’) and 
Dr. Eugéne Osty, Director of the Institut Métapsychique, Paris. 
Among the scientists present were Sir Richard Gregory, Professor 
Schiller, Dr. William Brown, Professor A. F. C. Pollard, and Dr. 
David Efron, of Buenos Aires. Rudi Schneider was also present. 
The lunch was held at the Piccadilly Hotel on December 11, 1929. 

Sir Richard Gregory, in his speech, again referred to the attitude 


of Science towards Psychical Research. He said that that attitude — 


had been very much one of indifference, for in their own department 
scientists accepted each other’s statements regarding new discoveries 
because they were accustomed to rely on the truth and exactitude 
with which these accounts were given. Moreover, such scientific 


experiments as they made could, as a rule, be repeated. But in psychic 


phenomena there was an element of uncertainty; there was such a 
thing as conscious or unconscious deception, which was very much 
opposed to the scientists’ way of looking at the phenomena with 
which they ordinarily dealt. The scientist in his own region worked 
with a definite aim: he had a goal to reach. Another difficulty the 


scientists found as regards the investigation of psychic phenomena 


was that they had so much else to do; they were all the time 
surrounded with their own problems, biological or physical. Yet, as 


Sir Richard has so often stated, he was not at all unsympathetic 


to psychic investigation so far as it was concerned with care- 


fully attested facts, capable of such verification as would put it 


on an assured basis. 

The reader has now heard an account of some of the efforts I 
made to introduce psychical research into the universities and to 
transform it into an official science. And he will probably ask what 
results have been achieved. Well, I think we have reason to be 
satisfied with the results recorded to date. When Dr. Joad, at the 
dinner I gave M. Sudre, remarked that the task of the scientific 
departments of our universities was to study paranormal phenomena; 


and when Professor Schiller, at the same dinner, protested that the — 


universities ‘ will have to acquire endowments’ before psychical 
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_ research can be transformed into an official science, they were more 
prophetic. than they imagined. This historic dinner was held in 


oD" 


Since that date, psychical research has been converted into an 


official science, and the following solid achievements can be recorded: 


Iy' 


The University of London, when discussing my offer to 
endow and equip a Department of Psychical Research, declared 
that the scientific investigation of paranormal phenomena 
was ‘a fit subject of university study and research’ (1934). 


. The formation of the University of London Council for 


Psychical Investigation (1934). 


. The acceptance by London University of my psychic library 


and records, and the housing of the laboratory of the Uni- 
versity Council (1936). 


. The German Government recognises psychical research as an 


‘ official science ’ (1937). 


. The German Government and the Uaiverity of Bonn seek 


my assistance in forming a Department of Parapsychology 


(1937). 


. Trinity College, Cambridge, accepts the Perrott bequest and 


establishes a Studentship in Psychical Research (1940). 


. New College, Oxford, accepts the Blennerhasset Trust for the 


promotion of Psychical Research (1941). 


Since 1933, advances can be recorded in certain other universities, 
e.g. Duke, North Carolina; Utrecht, Leiden, and Johns Hopkins. 
So my fight for academic recognition has borne fruit. Further 
advances would have been made had it not been for the Second 
~ World War. 

Before I close this chapter, I must record the efforts that have 
been made in other lands to put psychical research on a scientific 
footing. M. Manio Rinaldini, from the Argentine, called on me 
for photographs, plans, list of apparatus, etc., pertaining to the 
National Laboratory. He stated that a similar laboratory was to be 
erected in Buenos Aires. Dr. David Efron, of the same city, also 
visited me on behalf of the University of Buenos Aires, in order to 
acquire information for the establishing of an official Department 
of Psychics, in conjunction with the Department of Psychology. 
Dr. R. Rojas, the Rector of the University, is enthusiastic over the 

~project. Professor M. Morishita, of the Matsuyama Higher School, 
Japan, called on me for a similar purpose; and a fellow-countryman, 
Professor T. Fukurai, of Tokyo University, also consulted me in 
connection with scientific psychical research in the Far East. In 
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1926, Capitao de Fragata Ferraz and his son, of Lisbon, visited me 
at the National Laboratory and took elaborate measured drawings 
of the rooms, apparatus, etc., with a view to establishing a similar 
laboratory in the Portuguese capital, where there is a large and 
flourishing psychic society. The list of its council members and other — 
officers includes the names of eighty well-known university pro- 
fessors, doctors, and so on. I prophesy that, in a few years, the study 
of paranormal phenomena will form part of the curriculum of | 
every university, British and foreign. 

Finally, I should like to put on record my gratitude to Sir 
Richard Gregory and to those other distinguished scientists all over 
the world who have—officially and unofficially—assisted me in my 
fight for the academic recognition of psychical research. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
- THE GHOST CLUB 
’ Wir the transference of the National Laboratory to the London 


University group, our social activities came to an end. We had 
many inquiries from our old Laboratory members as to whether 


we could not arrange simple dinners or luncheons at which well- 


_ known speakers could talk to us on psychic matters. While I was 
considering what could be done in this direction, the old Ghost Club 
came to a sudden and undignified end. I decided to revive it. 

The Ghost Club originated with a group of people who were 
interested in the—apparently—supranormal, and was of a non- 
scientific character. What actually brought it into being was the 
visit to London in 1863 of the Davenport Brothers, Ira and William, 
' who ‘-performed’ at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square. 
The Davenports posed as mediums. Actually, they were conjurers, 
and not very good ones at that. But they struck a novel note in 
their act which consisted in the production of spiritualistic ‘ mani- 
festations’ while bound hands and feet, and enclosed in a locked 
cabinet, in which were small apertures or windows. In other words, 
they were adepts at escaping from their ties in a matter of seconds 
and, with equal celerity they could restore their limbs and these 
same ties to their original positions. They were exposed once or 
twice, and other conjurers were soon copying their entertainment. 
They have left us a legacy in the familiar ‘ davenport’ or tall cup- 
board of domestic use. I have a number of their posters and other 
documents relating to these showmen. Anna Eva Fay copied their 

act. 
| Some people thought that they really were mediums, and that 
the hands that appeared through the cabinet openings, shaking 
tambourines or firing pistols, were spirit ones. A group of persons 
in London decided to test their ‘ phenomena’ and similar wonders, 
and they called themselves the Ghost Club. 

We should have known little about this Ghost Club of early days 
had it not been for George Cruikshank, who published an illustrated 
brochure entitled A Discovery Concerning Ghosts, with a Rap at the 
Spirit Rappers, Dedicated to the Ghost Club, London, 1863. It is of 
course a skit on the psychical phenomena of the day, and describes 
the manifestations of the Davenport Brothers and other ‘ mediums.’ 

History does not relate what was the end of this old Ghost Club. 
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I do not suppose that it lasted long. But in 1881 someone—I think 
Sir William Barrett, who founded the S.P.R. in 1882—revived it. 
This was in Cambridge. The aims of the Club were similar to those 
of other psychic societies, but it always had a bias towards spirit- 
ualism. Such men as Stainton Moses, C. C, Massey, T. Churton 
Collins, Usborne Moore, A. P. Sinnett, and Conan Doyle joined the — 
Club in the early days. Sir William Crookes, F.R.S., was chairman 

for many years. 3 

The Club was run on peculiar—and aichinice dae It was very 
exclusive, and no attempt was made to obtain members. The Presi- 
dent would suggest that a certain person should join the Club and, 
if he consented, the candidate’s name would be submitted to all the 
members for election. One. black ball disqualified. When I joined 
the Club in 1927, I was only the fifty-eighth on the roll from the 
time the Club was revived in 1881, showing how very exclusive it 
was! Looking through the membership list, I noticed the names of 
Lord Dorchester, Prince Nicolas Galitzine, W. B. Yeats, Fergus Hume, 
and some other well-known men. No ladies were elected and could 
not be brought as guests except on very rare ‘ ladies’ nights.’ The 
Press was not admitted, and no reports of the Club’s doings reached 
_the outside world. There was no subscription, and election con- 
ferred life membership. 

The object of the Club was that men interested in the abnormal 
should meet in private once a month during the winter, and relate 
their experiences over the dinner-table. Some of these experiences 
were most interesting. They were meticulously recorded by the 
honorary secretary, who wrote them up for the archives of the Club. 
And that was the end of them. Somewhere, there is a shelf full of 
these volumes, crying aloud to be published.t 

We used to meet at a well-known restaurant in Portland Street, 
in an upper private room, where dinner was served. Each member 
paid for what he had. When the meal had been cleared and the 
waiters had retired, a solemn ritual, the Calling of the Roll, would 
be enacted. At a signal from the chairman, all present would stand 
and the honorary secretary would call out the list of members, past 
and present, from the year 1881. As I have stated, there were not 
many of them. The names of deceased members were called first, 
and as each one was mentioned, the chairman would exclaim: 
‘Passed on.’ When it came to the living members, those at the 
dinner would cry ‘ Present,’ or apologies for absence would be read. 
We addressed one another as ‘ Brother Ghost.’ 

Then the chairman would call on the member who had previously. 


1 J have since learned that the records are deposited in the British Museum. 
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agreed to relate some personal psychic experience and a general 
discussion would take place. Then other members—or their guests 
—would relate their experiences, and the proceedings would then 
terminate—usually at about 10.30 p.m. 

Of course, there was only one end to this sort of thing: the 
_ Club sradually faded out. I cannot understand how it survived for 
so long. No ladies, a limited membership, no Press, no publication 
of proceedings, combined with a ridiculous secrecy, and the fact 
gh those responsible for running the Club were almost completely 

‘ spiritualistic’ in outlook, made its demise inevitable, if prolonged. 
The attendance at the dinners dwindled to about six or seven ees 
bers, and it was unanimously agreed among the ‘ survivors’ that 
the Club had outlived its usefulness. We met for the last time on 
All Souls Day, 1937, and formally wound ourselves up. It was an 
inglorious end. 

During the following year, I mentioned to the old members of 
the National Laboratory, and to the more live members of the 
‘S.P.R., that I thought of reviving the Club on up-to-date business 
lines, and asked them what they thought about it. They were 
enthusiastic. They all agreed that what was wanted in London was 

a club or society where current psychic events could be discussed in 
an atmosphere of friendliness; and if a meal could be served at the 
same time it would make the proceedings still more friendly. I 
decided to go ahead with the scheme. A few of the old Laboratory’s 
Council members met in order to arrange conditions, etc., and a 
circular was issued to people likely to be interested. It was agreed 
that a nominal subscription of 5s. od. a year should be charged to 
cover printing and postage; that we should meet about every six 
weeks throughout the year; and that our talks and discussions 
should be critical—if not exactly scientific—and that only speakers 
of repute should be invited to address us. We decided not to en- 
courage the wild and woolly crank with a bee in his bonnet. I 
became Chairman. (See illustration.) 

The success of this—second—revival of the Ghost Club was 
brilliant and immediate. The response to our circular was so 
enthusiastic that we decided to limit our membership to 250. We 
had to do this because there are so very few places in London able 
to accommodate a dinner party of, say, 150 persons, at a moderate 
sum per head. We finally arranged with my club, the Royal Societies, 
to accommodate us. We gave our first dinner on March 15, 1938, 
the subject being the possibilities of deception in thought-transfer- 
ence, clairvoyance, etc. Ninety-six members sat down to an excellent 
‘meal and talk. It was a minor phenomenon in itself, that we were 
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able to provide a West End course dinner, complete with cocktails, 
wines and coffee, for an inclusive charge of 8s. 6d. 

The Club grew to such an extent (or rather such an increasing 
number of members attended) that we had to seek larger premises 
for our dinners. Though we managed to cram into the Royal 
Societies Club’s dining-room the 139 persons who met to hear Dr. 

\E. H. Hunt’s cinematograph talk on the ‘ Rafai Fakirs of Southern 
India,’ we were squashed to the extent of being uncomfortable. 
This film of Dr. Hunt’s was so realistic (the fakirs knocking huge 
nails into their heads, passing swords through their stomachs, 
removing their eyeballs, etc.—all genuine and no tricks) that it 
disturbed a few of the members—or at least it disturbed the dinners 
they had consumed—and I know more than one person who called 
for brandy—just as they do after a ‘ shocker’ at the Grand Guignol, 
Paris. 

Because of our larger attendances, we moved a little higher up 
St. James’s Street, and held our dinners in the Hall of India at 
Over-Seas House. There we had as many as 142 persons at a single 
dinner. 

Altogether, we gave Alcon dinners, the last one being held on 
May 22, 1940, when Dr. C. E. M. Joad addressed us on the subject 
of life after death, his talk being entitled: ‘What Survives?’ | 
Although this was our fifteenth meeting, it was actually the 499th 
meeting of the Ghost Club since it was revived in 1881. We hope to — 
hold the sooth meeting at the end of the present War—a peace-with- 
victory dinner that should ensure a big attendance of members and 
guests. 

The talks we arranged were particularly diverse and interesting. 
In addition to those I have mentioned, Professor Denis Saurat gave 
us an account of the ‘ Séances of Victor Hugo’; Commander Rupert 
T. Gould gave us a lantern lecture on sea-serpents and the ‘ Loch © 
Ness Monster’; Captain W. H. Trinder demonstrated his ‘ dowsing’ 
faculties; Marion, the hyperesthete, read our thoughts—almost; 
Miss Nell St. John Montague related her amusing ‘ Adventures of a 
Society Clairvoyante’; and I gave lantern or cinematograph talks 
on fire-walking, Borley Rectory, ectoplasm, and other subjects. Miss 
Edith Olivier also spoke. On June 21, 1939, many of the members 
visited Borley Rectory in connection with the ‘ Psychic Féte’ that 
was held there. 

Among our members we had many distinguished scientists and 
others: Sir Richard Gregory, Professor J. C. Flugel, Professor 
F. J. M. Stratton, Professor Julian Huxley, Professor C. A. Pannett, 
K. E. Shelley, K.C., Dr. J. A. Hadfield, Dr. Grace Calver, Dr. Stella 
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< Churchill, R. §. Lambert, Edward T. Wood, F.C.A., the well-known 


chartered accountant; Dr. Eva Morton, Prince Matila Ghyka, Sir 
Ernest Bennett, M.P., Algernon Blackwood, Frank Whitaker, Rev. 
Leslie J. Belton, S. H. Glanville, A. L. Samuell, and many other 
well-known men and women. I sincerely hope that we shall all 
meet again immediately after the War. 

Writing of the Ghost Club reminds me that there is—or was— 
a club in Paris called the ‘ Thirteen Club,’ to which I was once 
invited by Dr. Eugene Osty. The Club was composed of thirteen 
members interested in psychic matters, and they meet—with their 
guests—on the thirteenth of each month. Professor Richet and 
Henri Bergson were among the members when I was a guest. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN ae 


‘STRIKE, BUT LISTEN!’ 


NEARLY 2500 years ago Themistocles, the Athenian traitor, uttered 
the famous words that head this chapter. I commend them to the 
sceptical reader. Let him strike me—metaphorically—but let him 
listen also to what I have to say about the genuine phenomena of 
psychical research. I repeat, let him rend me if he will, but let him 
hear me first. 

To anyone who has followed my activities, as recorded in previous 
pages, it is surely obvious that my sustained interest in psychical 
research must be based on a very solid foundation of supranormal 
facts. No one outside a lunatic asylum would devote his life, his 
money, and most of his waking hours—as I have done—to a subject* 
that consisted entirely of fraud and charlatanism. True, the subject 
lends itself to fraud of every description, and is indeed riddled with 
fraud; but there is a residuuni—those ‘ few grains’ I mentioned in 


an earlier chapter—that demands recognition by ‘ orthodoxy.’ By — 


much winnowing of the psychic chaff, I have discovered and ex- 
tracted a few grains, very much worth finding, that I will now 
exhibit—as a virtuoso proudly exhibits some of his rare specimens— 
to the reader, especially the sceptical reader. 

I will first deal with those physical phenomena that have 
impressed me, and I must emphatically declare that the things 
happened exactly as I say they did; under the exact conditions that 


I have recorded; and that under these same conditions fraud— — 


conscious or unconscious—was absolutely and completely ruled out. 
I will remind the reader that part of a research officer’s training in 
psychic matters is in acquiring a complete knowledge of deceptive 
methods, and how to impose conditions—z.e. controlling methods, 
instrumental or otherwise—that make fraud impossible. The 
accounts of the phenomena, etc. have been drawn from our original 
official records and notes. 

I have remarked somewhere in oa volume that my first séances 
with Willi Schneider made so great an impression upon me that 
they revolutionised all my ideas as to what good physical phenomena 
were really like. During the early part of 1922 I heard a good deal 
about the alleged marvellous phenomena that a young Austrian boy_ 
was producing for Baron Schrenck-Notzing at Munich. I learnt 
that savants from all over Europe were being impressed with the | 
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esis they had seen —and with the conditions under which they 
had seen them—in Schrenck’s séance-room. Imagine my delight, 
‘then, when Schrenck invited me to witness these things for myself. 

In effect Schrenck said: ‘ You are a great sceptic; you know all 
_ about mediumistic trickery; come to Munich and if Willi is tricking 
us, tell us how he does it.’ So I went. 

I had my first séance on May 29, 1922. I, and others, assembled 
in the Max Josefstrasse, in time for me to have a good look at the 
s€ance-room and contiguous apartments. They were quite usual. 
The traditional ‘ cabinet ’ (merely some curtains fixed across a corner 
of the room) was next examined and found to be normal. A large 
wooden cage (for controlling purposes), with gauze panels, was next 
placed in front of the cabinet. Inside the cage we placed a heavy 
table (made luminous), and on the table we stood a large, heavy 
musical-box with a lateral wind: i.e. it had a winding lever at the 
side. The cage was then locked. Everything was under our control. 

The doors of the room were locked, and I took the keys. 

We next examined the boy (then aged about eighteen), stripped 
_ him, dressed him in one-piece black tights, stuck luminous-headed 
‘pins all over him and put luminous bracelets on his wrists. Then 
chairs were arranged in front of the cage in a semi-circle; Willi was 
placed on one of them at the extreme right of semi-circle, and held 
_by two persons, who controlled both hands and feet in a grip of 
‘iron. Then the other sitters (there were nine of us altogether) took 
their places in the circle, linking hands in chain formation. The 
white lights were turned out, and five red ones were switched on. 
We could all see one another, and the cage was in full view all the 
time, as I was sitting right in front of it. Willi and all the sitters 
were some feet away from the cage. 

A few moments after the white lhghts were switched off, Willi 
became entranced—a condition accompanied by violent clonic move- 
ments and rapid respiration. The luminous pins and bracelets, and 
the red lights, enabled us to see every movement of the boy through- 
out the séance. In addition, of course, he was being held in a vice-like 
grip by the two controllers, whom we could also see. 

Immediately Willi was entranced, Schrenck addressed a few 
words to ‘Mina’—an imaginary ‘ trance-personality’ that, sub- 
consciously, the medium considers responsible for the phenomena. 
All this is, I think, purely psychological, and we know very little 
about it. Anyway, ‘ Mina’ was told that the evening was a special 
one, that visitors had come all the way from London, and ‘ she’ was 
asked to do ‘her’ best. ‘ Mina,’ lisping through Willi’s vocal organs, 
said she would And she did! 
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Nothing much happened at first, but after a pause the table 
(weighing 33 pounds) znszde the locked gauze cage gave a decided bump 
on the floor and the luminous markings could be seen to rise. This 
occurred twice. Then the musical-box—still in the locked cage—began 
to play, and bumped itself up and down, the luminous markings 
denoting the movements. The music ceased immediately at the re- _ 
eco of any sitter, and a rapid ‘ stop-start-stop-start-start-stop-stop- 
start’ was fired at it. It never faltered, and never made a mistake: © 


it never stopped when told to play, and never continued when told +. 


to stop. We were unable to ‘ catch it out.’ Then, at command, the 
box wound itself up. I, too, wound it up after the séance, and found _ 
that it took two hands to wind it—one to hold the box, and the 
other to work the lever. 

After this brilliant display of whatever power was operating, 
a small luminous hand-bell was placed inside the cage, It rang and 
jumped about, every movement being visible. , 

Then a small table was placed on top of a larger one and stood 


in front of the cabinet. On the small table were placed a luminous 


bracelet and a square luminous card. The bracelet was levitated and 
was waved about over and over again. The table was knocked over 
by the power that was waving the bracelet. Extra red lights were 
employed for these phenomena. Every person and thing was 
perfectly visible, the medium being both seen and heard (the clonic — 
spasms) all the time. 

As an experiment, I dropped my handkerchief on the floor in 
front of me. It rose in the air. Then a misshapen hand (technically 
known as a ‘pseudopod’) appeared and slowly disappeared. This 
concluded our first séance. . f 

Before the next sifting we pulled Schrenck’s séance-room to 
pieces: moved everything out, examined floor, walls and ceiling, 
scrutinised the parquet floor, removed the pictures, and minutely 
examined the apparatus. We found the room and apparatus quite 
normal. On the evening of this same day (May 3st) we had our 
second séance, the sitters including professors from Munich Uni- 
versity, the Prince and Princess of Parma, doctors, etc. 

On this evening, we locked, sealed and initialled the unused door 
of the séance room, and I or one of us stood guard over the other 
door during the evening. We had everything under our control. The 
fore-control of the medium (tights, luminous pins and bracelets, 
etc.) was as usual, and Willi was again held by two—different— 
persons. 

We had another brilliant evening: the heavy table jumped about 
in the locked cage; the hand-bell was picked up and waved in the 
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air; the musical-box (in the cage) played and stopped to order and 
‘ wound itself up at the same time as it played; loud raps were heard 
on the table in the cage; a hand-like form or pseudopod waved to 
us from cabinet opening; handkerchief on floor was twice picked 
up; a small table was picked up and waved; luminous bracelet was 
picked up several times and thrown at sitters; we held up a luminous 
plaque, and received soft thuds or taps on it; there was a gentle 
tug-of-war between a sitter and a pseudopod, each holding an end 
of a handkerchief; then this-pseudopod or black stump silhouetted 
itself against the luminous plaque; finally there was a struggle 
between the ‘ force’ or pseudopod and two sitters, who attempted to 
retain a small table in their grasp. In the scrimmage, the table 
was broken. 

My third sitting (on June 2nd) was similar to the previous ones, 
and the same marvellous phenomena were witnessed. The fact that 
We witnessed the same phenomena night after night, in the same 
way, made it possible for us to be on our guard against any sort of 
deception. But no deception was possible under the conditions. Every- 
thing was under our control; the light was good enough for us to 
see everyone and everything; the medium, held by two persons, was 
in full view of all the sitters, and right away from where the phenomena 
were produced. Every mediumistic trick is known to me, and I 
reiterate that fraud was absolutely impossible under the conditions. I 
would have gone to the ends of the earth to see such a brilliant and 
convincing display of—what? We do not know, and it is for science 
to find out. But I never once felt that the phenomena we saw were 
due to ‘ spirits.’4 

I had several other sittings with Willi at various places: London, 
Braunau, Vienna, and the results were always the same, though the 
phenomena varied a little. The conditions were always good. Willi 
was not, of course, a professional medium, and during these wonder- 
ful years at Munich he was studying dentistry. He finally qualified, 
and now follows his profession at Landshut, Bavaria. 

Willi came from a large family, several of whom claimed to be 
mediumistic. Especially, his younger brother Rudi was a brilliant 
- medium, and when Willi settled down to earn his own living Rudi 
more or less took his place. In many ways, Rudi’s phenomena were 
even more striking than those occurring through Willi. I had a 
number of séances with him in Austria and Germany. On one 
occasion (April, 1926) I took with me to Braunau Mr. E. Clephan 
Palmer, the Parliamentary Reporter of the Daily News, and we 


1 This account of my first meeting with Willi has been condensed from my official 
report in Psyche, April, 1923. 
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witnessed superb phenomena under unimpeachable conditions. 
Schrenck had then adopted the boy, as Willi had been adopted some 
years previously. 

With the death of Schrenck-Notzing in 1929, Rudi lost his 
benefactor and I immediately went to Munich to arrange that the 
boy should come to London. He arrived in April, 1929, and I at ~ 
once organised a series of séances, inviting to my laboratory all 
those scientists whom I thought would be interested. These séances, 
or rather the phenomena, were brilliant in the extreme. The 
phenomena closely resembled those occurring through Willi, and 
the trance technique (clonic spasms, rapid breathing) was similar. 
For these particular sittings I had devised an electrical control that 
immobilised not only the medium (who was also held by two 
persons), but all the sitters too. If a person’s hand or foot was 
uncontrolled, a luminous electrical indicator immediately revealed 
that fact to all present. If a sitter lifted a foot off the floor, or ceased 
gripping his neighbour’s hand, a red light—denoting exactly where 
the offending member was situated—warned us that the control was 
imperfect. At later sittings we all sat in a gauze cage. 

And yet under these merciless conditions of control, never before 
imposed upon any medium or sitter, we witnessed the following 
phenomena: The intelligent movements (sometimes to order) of 
waste-paper basket, hand-bell, toy zither, handkerchief, etc. (all these 
objects were right out of reach of medium or any sitter); the tying of 
knots in handkerchiefs; writing on paper by pseudopod or tele- 
plasmic ‘ terminal’; violent movements of tables; the billowing 
and bulging of the heavy plush curtains of cabinet (several feet from 
which Rudi was being controlled); loud raps and knocks on table, 
chairs, etc.; the production of terminals or pseudopods resembling ~ 
arms, hands, tubes, luminous masses, a thing like a snow-man, a 
chocolate-coloured leg, and a leg that appeared to be triangular. 
All these teleplasmic structures apparently formed inside the cabinet, 
and poked themselves through the curtain openings when ‘ripe,’ 
just like the birth of an embryo. Other phenomena witnessed in- 
cluded a fall of temperature during the séances, as measured by 
sensitive thermographs. Some of the sitters felt taps, or brushings 
past them, or tugs at their clothing. The sitters included Lord 
Rayleigh, Professor Schiller, Professor A. O. Rankine, Professor 
A. F. C. Pollard, Dr. C. E. M. Joad, Dr. William Brown and about 
one hundred others. 7 

_ Under the conditions I imposed upon both medium and sitters, not 
one of the phenomena I have mentioned could have been produced 
normally by anyone present, without instant detection by everyone 
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in the room. The phenomena occurred right away from medium 
or sitters; they occurred in a good light, in my own laboratory; 
they were repeated over and over again, sometimes at request, and 
week after week; the boy was controlled by many different sitters, 
and the sitters themselves were continually changed; many of the 
‘pseudopods’ showed volition and intelligence, and some of these 
teleplasmic effects could not be reproduced by normal means. One 
particularly striking phenomenon was the emergence from the 
cabinet of a long, white, swan-like arm or terminal that picked up 
the luminous waste-paper basket, waved it about, dropped it, and 
then withdrew into the cabinet.1 

Testing a medium in his own home is one thing; testing him 
in a laboratory is quite another. If Rudi’s phenomena were brilliant 
under our instrumental control, they were superb in the familiar 
surroundings of his own home circle. I had several sittings in the 
Schneiders’ home, and one in July, 1931, was particularly striking. 
Some friends and I were travelling to Graz (to see Frau Silbert) and 
took in Braunau en route. This was my fifth visit to Hitler’s birth- 
place. 

We held the séance in the Schneiders’ one and only living-room. 
We locked and sealed Vater Schneider in his bedroom, and closed and 
sealed all doors and windows. The members of the local circle we 
placed between us (there were five of my party), in order that each 
‘local’ could be controlled by two of us, and Rudi was held in a 
vice-like grip by two of the investigators. Across a corner of the 
room were hung a pair of curtains, forming the usual ‘ cabinet,’ 
some feet from which was the rigidly-controlled medium. 

Various objects were placed in, or just in front of, the cabinet, 
feet away from the medium or sitters. Some amazing phenomena 
were witnessed. For example, a common metal bowl filled with 
water was completely raised from the table that supported it, slowly 
revolved on its own axis, and the water itself was splashed about 
the room. Then the table was pulled into the cabinet by an invisible 
something. And all this in a light good enough to illuminate both 
phenomena and sitters. I ask the sceptic to ponder over the mass of 
Wires, apparatus, confederates, etc., that would be necessary to 
produce these effects normally, under the same conditions. 

Paranormal raps were heard in various places, some at request. 
For example, if someone asked that a knock should be heard at the 
back of the room, it was given. The cabinet curtains were tightly 
knotted, and so was a lady’s handkerchief. But the most wonderful 


1 This account of our Condon séances with Rudi has been condensed from our official 
report Rudi Schneider, London, 1930. 
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phenomenon that evening was the building up before our eyes of 
an amorphous mass of teleplasm that rather resembled a snow-man. 
Then a detached and shapeless sort of ‘ hand’ left the cabinet, picked — 
up a handkerchief, and tore it. The whole séance was a brilliant 
display of paranormal happenings under unimpeachable conditions. 

I brought Rudi over from Austria a third time, in 1932, but the — 
sittings were, for the most part, poor. The boy had become a semi- 
professional medium, and we were paying him high fees. Also, his 
power was failing. At one of these séances he was automatically 
photographed producing a ‘phenomenon’ with his hand. (The 
control had been relaxed in order that we could use some instru- 
ments.) Soon after, his mediumistic faculty almost ceased. But 
while the boy was unspoilt, and in the heyday of his powers, he was 
the most convincing physical medium of whom we have any record. 
But his brother Willi ran him very close. I am as certain as I can 
be of anything that these two young Austrians produced paranormal 


phenomena under conditions of control, both tactual and instru- — 


mental, unique in the annals of psychical research. And no conjurer 
could have simulated one of these phenomena under the conditions 
of control imposed on the Schneider boys. As Dr. Joad remarked 
at our dinner to M. Sudre, ‘ What conjurer worth his salt could not 
invent something more convincing and spectacular than these 
jumping tables and playing tambourines?’ It is the very triviality 
of the Schneider boys’ phenomena that makes them so convincing. 

Perhaps the reader is wondering what sort of boys the Schneiders 
are; whether they are healthy, and so on. He may think that these 
curious young people are, apart from their psychic faculty, abnormal. 
As a matter of fact, both Willi and Rudi were, when out of trance, 
just like ordinary boys. During all the years I knew them, I never 
heard of their being ill. They were particularly healthy. Rudi, 
especially, was so robust, and was so fond of sport, that he became 
a semi-professional footballer, and has played for Austria in inter- 
national matches. He was passionately fond of football. 

The phenomena witnessed through Miss Stella C. were quite 
different to those that occurred through Willi and Rudi, though 
the conditions of control were similar. Stella, unlike the Schneider 
boys, disliked the whole business, and it was with some difficulty 
that I persuaded her to co-operate with us. In addition, she was 
preparing for her marriage, and doubtless this fact prevented her — 
devoting much time to our experiments. However, she gave us 
several séances, some of which I will now describe. 

The first series of sittings with Stella began in March, 1923, and 
it was immediately apparent that the girl had considerable power 
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Karachi (seated) doing the Indian Rope Trick, which was investigated by Harry Price 
for R. S. Lambert and the B.B.C. Karachi’s son has climbed the rope. 
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of some sort that could be exteriorised under certain conditions. Her 
‘trance’ was really a light sleep. She would just subside into the 
arms of one of the controllers—usually a hospital matron—and the 
phenomena would begin immediately. At the early séances these 
manifestations took the form of violent movements of the table 
around which we sat, with a fall of temperature in the séance-room. 
In the rays of a good red light, we saw the table (weight 434 pounds) 
levitate completely at least six times. A small new table was con- 

- structed especially for these experiments, and at the very first séance 

_ it simply crumpled up—literally. Although strongly constructed 
of deal, pegged and keyed, it just fell to pieces under the sitters’ 
_ hands, in a good red light. We used it once only. Both ‘ telekinetic’ 
movements, as recorded above, and a fall in temperature occurred 
at nearly every séance, and I devised a number of special instruments, 
by means of which we hoped that the intelligence behind these 
phenomena could be induced to work with us in a series of experi- 
ments devised to test the extent of Stella’s ‘ power.’ I will describe 
some of these novel tests. 

- Probably the most spectacular was the soap-bubble test. I wished 
to see whether the same energy that could smash a table to pieces 
could also penetrate a soap-bubble without bursting it. So into an 
insulated brass cup I put a simple spring contact-maker, also in- 
sulated, that required a two-ounce pressure to depress it. Over the 
mouth of the brass cup I drew a soap-bubble—a strong film made of 
glycerine and Castile soap. Over the complete instrument I placed 
a strong glass shade, the whole then being placed in a cage that 

formed part of the séance table. 

____ Leading from the base of the cup was a heavily-insulated high- 
tension cable. This led to the top of the cage-table, on which was 
placed a glass shade under which was hermetically sealed a dry 
battery and a red pea-light. To light this pea-lamp normally one had 
to break into the cage, remove the shade, burst the bubble, and 
depress the contact-maker, thus closing the circuit. And yet, after 
several trials, we were rewarded by seeing the pea-lamp suddenly 
light up. The normal red light of the s¢ance-room was full on and 
the hands of all sitters were visible. Instantly, one of the sitters 
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ee Right)—Rahmen Bey, the Egyptian fakir, being lowered into a “ grave, 
: six feet deep, during the “ burial alive” test at Carshalton, July 
15, 1938. 
(Facing Lefi)—Pasquale Erto, the Neapolitan medium known as the “human 
squib,” submitting to a control of his hands before a séance. 
Luminous boxing gloves are being laced on them. They were 
torn to ribbons in a few minutes, during his trance paroxysms. 
S.T. K 
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examined the apparatus inside the cage, and it had not been disturbed. 


Shade and bubble were intact—the latter not bursting until an hour 


later. It was a magnificent demonstration of some paranormal 
power. , 


I am afraid that we assumed that this power did actually pene- — 


trate the glass shade and the soap bubble, and then depressed the 
contact-maker. But other suggestions have been made: (a) that the 
circuit may have been closed (thus lighting the lamp) by the genera- 


tion of an electrical atmosphere inside the bubble, or even in the - 


cable, thus causing a short circuit; (b) that Stella materialised a 
strip of ‘ conducting’ teleplasm inside the soap bubble, between the 
two plates of the contact-maker; (c) that some electrical energy was 


generated (by the intelligence directing Stella’s power) inside the 


bulb of the pea-light, hotting-up the filament to white heat, with- 
out the battery playing any part. All we know is that the lamp lit 
up for about a second, and that the lighting was due to paranormal 


action. We tried to repeat the experiment several times, without | 


SUCCESS. 


_. Other instruments I constructed for testing Stella included a 
sort of shadowgraph arrangement by means of which we could see 


—and photograph—the psychic terminals in the cage. These same 
terminals made their markings—just squiggles—on smoked tin 
plates. Another piece of apparatus I designed was to ascertain 
whether the ‘ power’ or ‘ entity’ could blow through a tube and, 


by the air swinging some light metal plates against a bar, closean __ 


electric circuit and ring a bell. It was operated successfully. I also 
devised an instrument that recorded on a smoked plate the exact 
pressure a psychic terminal exerted on it. 


Other phenomena witnessed through Stella were the playing of ~ 


toy musical instruments in a sealed cage; the production of tele- 


plasmic rods (one of which poked itself through a trap-door in 


the séance table); the levitation of small objects; many lights, per- 
cussive or lambent, blue and yellow, and a remarkable spontaneous 


prediction concerning an advertisement in a daily paper, 


several weeks before it appeared. This will be described in the next 
chapter. 

By far the most interesting phenomenon of the teleplasmic type 
Was witnessed by a sitter (he was actually lying on the floor, with 
his head poked between the legs of the other sitters) at a séance on 


June 7, 1923. This gentleman arrived late and no chair could be © 3 


found for him. He saw a white, opaline, egg-shaped body crawl 


from under the medium’s clothes into the rays of a red light that 


I had placed under the table. The egg-like body had attached to it 
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a thin white neck like a piece of macaroni. The body crawled or 


wriggled into the rays of the light, which apparently was too strong 


_ for it, and it then rapidly withdrew into the shadow. This phe- 


nomenon was unique. 

Stella gave us many more séances during the following five years, 
but the results were similar to those I have described. She grew less 
and less inclined to sit with us, and her powers became feebler. 
However, Dr. R. J. Tillyard, F.R.S., tested the girl in 1926, 


with very interesting results that he published in Nature (July 31, 


1926). 


My experience has been that—usually, though not always— 
young persons produce the best physical phenomena. And they are 
the most tractable to deal with. Among these ‘ young persons’ I 
must mention the little Roumanian peasant girl, Eleonore Zugun, 


_ who was rescued from her native village by a scientist who discovered 


her being persecuted by the illiterate inhabitants who thought that 
her queer manifestations were the work of the Devil. 

-Eleonore was taken to Vienna and the Countess Wassilko—herself 
interested in psychical research—adopted her. I was called to Vienna 
by Professor Thirring in order to test and examine the girl, then 


_ aged thirteen years. 


t 


I first saw Eleonore on May 1, 1926, in the home of her bene- 
factress. We all adjourned to the Countess’s sleeping apartment— 
part bedroom, part study, the latter portion being separated from 


the former by a low wooden partition. Large french windows, 


through which the sun was streaming, illuminated the room. The 


windows and doors were closed and locked. Then I made a minute 


search of everything. Eleonore was playing with a toy that pro- 
jected a celluloid ball out of a spring gun. The Countess and I sat 
and watched her. Suddenly the ball separated into its two halves, 


and Eleonore ran towards us and asked us to mend it. We both 


jumped up, and while the Countess was about to join the ball 
together again, and I stood watching them, a steel stiletto paper- 
knife shot across the room from its usual position on the writing- 
table, just missed my head, hit the door, and fell upon the floor. 


_ Now note the following conditions: The knife came from behind 


us, ten feet away from all of us; the girl had the toy gun in one 
hand, and the half-shell in the other; the Countess had the other 
half of the ball in her hand, about to join the two portions together; 
both the Countess and the girl were in full view, and I was looking 
at them; the room was bathed in sunlight. Under these conditions, 


_ 1The particulars concerning the Stella mediumship have been condensed from my 
official report, Stella C., London, 1925. 
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the stiletto could not have been projected | normally. Almost at the 
same moment, the girl gave a cry and there appeared on the fleshy © 
part of her forearm red and white weals as if someone had bitten her. 

The Countess and I again sat on the settee, and immediately a 
small mirror on the bedroom side of the apartment was projected 
over the partition and fell on top of the bookcase. Then more 


_ “teeth-marks ’ appeared on the girl’s arms. Then some of the books __ 


in the bookcase, that I had just previously noticed were in perfect 
alignment, were pushed in while we were all in the bed portion of 
the room. We returned to the study side. Then more stigmata 
appeared, followed by a crash. This was caused by a heavyish, large 
cloth dog that had been precipitated from our side of the room, 
over the partition, on to the raised handle of a metal coal-scuttle— 
hence the noise. When this phenomenon occurred, I was actually 
watching Eleonore push a small table against the wall—many feet 
away from where the dog was reposing. The Countess was also 
within my view. The dog phenomenon was accompanied by more 
stigmatic weals, and a rise in the girl’s pulse-rate. Other things 
jumped about that afternoon, and one never saw the objects in 
transit, with one exception. A large cushion had been in its usual 
position on a chair during the whole of this observational period. 
The child was writing at a table on the right of me. The Countess 
was seated on my left. I was watching the child scribbling when 
my eye caught a movement of the cushion, which was 54 feet away 
from the girl. It began to slide slowly and hesitatingly off the chair 
and then fell to the floor. 

After every phenomenon, all of the Poltergeist type, I examined 
everything: girl, door, windows, furniture. There was no trace of » 
trickery—-in fact, trickery was absolutely impossible under the con- 
ditions. They were some of the most convincing phenomena I have 
ever seen in daylight. The girl was quite unable to regulate them; 
did not know when they were going to happen; and was as startled 
as we were when they did happen. She thought Dracu (the Devil) 
was responsible. I decided I would take her to London. , 

Eleonore and the Countess arrived at my laboratory in September, — 
1926, for some scientific tests. Phenomena (similar to those I had ~ 
witnessed in Vienna) occurred in London under the most rigid 
scientific conditions. I will not detail them, but mention that 
Professors William McDougall, Hans T hirring, and A. O. Rankine 
assisted at some of these experiments. Profesor McDougall tried to 
induce these Poltergeist phenomena by hypnotising Eleonore, but 


* Account of the Vienna phenomena of Eleonore has been extracted from my official 
report in the Am. S.P.R. Yournal, Aug., 1926. 
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without success. Four Fellows of the Royal Society (McDougall, 

Rankine, W. R. Bousfield, and Tillyard) took part in the tests, some 
of which were most convincing. In particular, the falling of a 
number of coins from off the lintel of our séance-room door, when 
Eleonore was many feet away, was spectacular in the extreme. Those 
readers particularly interested in this girl should read the official 
reports in the National Laboratory’s Proceedings. With the first sign 
of the menses, Eleonore’s phenomena completely stopped. 

In her Roumanian village of Talpa, Eleonore! was called the 
‘devil girl.” In London we called her the ‘ Poltergeist girl,’ a name 

the Press seized upon with avidity. It is worthy of note that the 
term Poltergeist was not previously used by the popular newspapers 
until Eleonore visited London. Her phenomena impressed the 
journalists. In a leading article in the Daily News (October 12, 1926) 
the writer (who himself had tested Eleonore) said: 

‘If there is one thing about the “ Poltergeist girl” that is beyond 
dispute, it is the fact that she is responsible in. some way for uncanny 
manifestations. Things are wafted away in her presence; she is 
bitten by unseen teeth; her face becomes scarred and disfigured; 
stilettos fly across her room. The suggestion that she is possessed 
of evil spirits is unsatisfactory, and certainly unscientific. The 
temptation to believe that these phenomena are produced by trickery 

is obvious. Yet it must be remembered that these “stigmata” have 

appeared, not in a darkened room before the credulous, but in the 
Laboratory of Psychical Research in South Kensington, before men 
expert in tracing every form of conscious deception or complex 
hysteria. The genuine character both of the markings on her flesh 
and the movements of the articles in her room have survived the 
‘most searching tests. Altogether, the eccentricities of the “ Polter- 
geist girl” have provided one of the most bewildering problems, both 
psychical and psychological, of this generation.’2 

I hope that the sceptical reader, having pondered over the fore- 
going accounts of phenomena occurring under conditions where 

fraud was impossible, is now less sceptical. If he is not, I will give 
him two further examples. 

I have mentioned Frau Maria Silbert, of Graz. This woman was 
a non-professional physical medium for many years, and was never 
exposed. She usually sat in the light, forming one of a circle round 
a largish table. The phenomena occurred usually under the table. 
The manifestations took the form of rapid telekinetic movements 


3 


1 Eleonore now owns a prosperous hair-dressing establishment in Roumania. 
* Details of the Zugun phenomena have been condensed from our official report, 
Proceedings of the Nat. Laboratory, Jan., 1927. 
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of objects that- were projected from under the table into her hand 
above the table. Flashes, some explosive, would occur near her; raps 
would be heard in various parts of the room, to order; anda novel 
facet of her mediumship was the rapid engraving of metallic objects 
(placed under the table) by her alleged spirit control, ‘ Dr. Nell” I 
was impressed by some of the phenomena, though I argued that if | 

she could use her feet as other persons use their hands that would 
explain much. I éventually saw her with her right foot removed 
from her shoe under the table at a séance I attended at her home 
in Waltendorf, a suburb of Graz, and I concluded that most of the 
‘ phenomena’ I had seen were produced by normal means. But there 
still remained the raps. 

At a séance I had in the home of Professor Haslinger, of Graz 
University, I finally satisfied myself that the raps, at least, were 
genuine. After tea we sat round the table with the idea of having 
a regular sitting. But the medium was very unwell and unable to 
bear the strain. However, Professor Haslinger suggested that at 
least ‘Herr Nell’ might oblige with a few raps. He had hardly 
spoken when faint taps occurred on the door of the room. These 
were impressive, and I asked that they should now be heard on the 
window. The taps, now louder, were plainly heard on the other 
side of the room. Then I asked for raps on various articles of furni- 
ture, and these were always given. I requested the entity to copy 
my own raps, at the same time giving six short, sharp taps on the 
table. Jmmediately, six short taps were heard on the clock case. Then 
I gave two long loud taps, four soft ones, and a /oud one on the table, 
and asked ‘ Dr. Nell’ to repeat them. He did—on the window. Other 
raps were then given, to order, at specified places, with success. I 
was convinced that the raps were paranormal and that they could | 
not be reproduced normally under the conditions. I sat next to and 
controlled the medium, and the electric light was full on. 

Finally, I will relate my experience with Anna Rasmussen. Like 
Frau Silbert and Eleonore Zugun, she does not require darkness. I 
saw Anna in 1927 when I was lecturing in Copenhagen. Professor 
Winther had been testing her since 1922. He invited me to his 
laboratory at the Polytechnic College of the University and gave me 
a demonstration sitting. 

On the solid floor of the laboratory was placed a heavy table 
weighing eighty pounds. On the top of the table was erected a 
‘tabourette,’ a strong framework of wood the sides of which were — 
composed of glass panels—thus excluding all air currents. From 


the roof of, and inside the tabourette were suspended bobbins of 


dissimilar weights (steel balls, etc.) hanging on threads. We sat 
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round, but not touching, the table, and Anna went into a very light 
trance. The sunshine was streaming into the room. 

After a little speech of welcome to ‘ Dr. Lasaruz,’ Anna’s trance 
‘personality, Professor Winther requested that one of the pendulums | 
_ should start swinging. Immediately, one of the steel balls began to 

_ quiver, and in two minutes began swinging. For three minutes the 
_ pendulum swung, then damped down, and then another ball would 
start swinging. At request, any pendulum—or ball—would swing, 
stop, tap the side of the glass, damp down again, swing together 
criss-cross, or swing side by side. They would all swing together 
_or all stop. No one was touching the table or set-up, and the floor 
and room were vibration-proof. I tried stamping and jumping on 
the floor, but it had no effect on the pendulums. 

In the evening, in Professor Winther’s laboratory i in his own 
home, I witnessed even more convincing phenomena through Anna, 
as a much heavier tabourette was bolted to a concrete pillar cemented 
to the concrete floor. The ‘ pendulums’ were brass bobbins each 
containing a lens and a pea-light, the tiny pencils of which were 
recorded on a moving strip of bromide paper, thus showing the 
movements of the bobbins. The ‘intelligence’ behind the move- 
ments of the pendulums was remarkable. It did whatever one asked 
‘Dr. Lasaruz’ to do: the pendulums stopped, started, swung at 
right angles to one another, etc., at request. The conditions were 
_ perfect—the phenomena superb. I have never seen a more convincing 
example of the exteriorisation of the paranormal powers of what we 
are pleased to call ‘mediums.’ Professor Winther has written a 
scientific treatise on his many years’ experiments with Anna, a 
pioneer work that will rank high when physicists finally declare— 
as they surely must some day—that certain persons possess powers 
that cannot be explained by any laws of physical science at present 
known to us. 

In the present chapter I have given—principally for the benefit 
of the sceptic—some account of phenomena that could not have been 
caused normally under the conditions I have described. These phe- 
nomena were of the physical order. In the next chapter I will detail 
instances of the ‘ lucidity’ exhibited by certain persons, in or out 
of trance, that are just as convincing. These phenomena are of the 
_ mental order, and those through whom they occur are known as 
‘mental mediums.’ The details of these experiments have been 
extracted from the original official reports and notes. 


CHAPTER SEX DEE 
SOME BRILLIANT EXAMPLES OF LUCIDITY 


IN an earlier chapter I mentioned that when at school I met with 
an accident and a near-accident. The former was when I was run- 
ning after a playmate in the street and fell down and broke my left 
forearm; the latter was when I might have been knocked out on a 


steam longboat on the Shropshire Union Canal near Shrewsbury. es 


These two trifling incidents had an amazing sequel at—of all 
places—Warsaw! * er ae 

When I attended the Second International Congress for Psychical 
Research in Warsaw in August, 1923, I arrived by the night train 
from Berlin and reached the Polish capital in time for breakfast. I 
attended the reception at the University at eleven o’clock and made 
the acquaintance of Professor Adam Zoltowski, of Posen University. 
I had never heard of him previously, and I am sure that he did not 
know me. In fact, I knew no one resident in Warsaw and no one 
knew me. | 

For the amusement of the delegates to the Congress, a number 
of local mediums (Poland then boasted very many mediums) had 
been brought to the University., Dr. Zoltowski asked me whether 
I would care to test one or two, and he gave me a list of them. 
Among them was a little Silesian peasant girl clarrvoyante named 
Anna Pilch, aged twelve. I said I would see her. We adjourned to 
an ante-room and there we found the girl and her mother—both 
typical peasants. ; 


Anna and her mother spoke only the Silesian dialect and knew 


no Polish. Dr. Zoltowski said he would act as interpreter. The girl 
was very shy and it was some time before we got her going. How- 
ever, she at last began to give me her ‘ impressions ’ of me, and these 
I took down in my note-book. I asked no questions, and the Pro- 
fessor was unable to prompt Anna, as he simply did not know me. _ 
_ After a few stock phrases, as used by most clairvoyants (‘ You are 


fond of animals,’ ‘ You will travel,’ etc.), Anna suddenly startled me 


by saying that I ‘ lived in the country in a square house by a river.’ 
If Anna or the Professor had given any consideration as to where 
I did live, they would have picked on London, as that is where most 
of the delegates—including myself—came from. I am certain that 


1 At this time Warsaw, and especially my hotel, was alive with bugs. They were 


difficult to discover in my bedroom as the apartment had a wall-paper with a sort of 
‘bug’ pattern on it. If a spot moved, you knew it was the real thing. 
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there was not a person in Poland who knew that I lived ‘in a square 
_ house by a river ’—which actually was the fact. 

Anna then said that I was married and had no family. Then she 
informed me that when I was a young boy I had fallen down and 
broken my left arm. At the same time she placed her finger on her 
own arm on the spot exactly corresponding to where the fracture 
had occurred in mine. Then I was told that, as a schoolboy, I had 
“had a shock on a boat.’ I now broke silence and asked Dr. Zoltowski 
whether Anna meant I had had an accident on a boat. Anna said: 
‘No, not an accident, but a shock.’ For a few moments I was at a 
loss to know what she meant, and then I suddenly remembered the 


incident on the longboat. At the time, this was a real shock to me, 


as I escaped serious injury—or worse—by a fraction of a second. 
The child continued her ‘ impressions ’ concerning me and mine, 
some too intimate to be recorded here, but every one of them true. 
To say that I was impressed by Anna’s ‘ lucidity’ would be 
putting it very mildly indeed. I should have been impressed had a 


_ Bond Street fortune-teller told me the same facts, not one of which 


I was consciously thinking of during the very informal séance, and 
some (e.g. the incident on the boat and the broken arm) I had com- 
pletely forgotten for years. But to think that this little girl of the 
‘mountains, living a thousand miles from London, should have 
reeled off (without hesitation) such intimate—and trivial—facts 
concerning my life, was simply astounding. Where did she get this 
information from? Probably from my subconsciousness. 

I was similarly impressed when I sat with two girls named 
Andersen at Esbjerg in 1925. I was on my way home from Copen- 
hagen, and had had an invitation to see a physical medium at 
Silkeborg. However, I found I could not make convenient con- 
nections, so spent a day at Esbjerg instead. I had heard from my 
friends at Copenhagen that there were twin non-professional 
mediums at this Danish port, and after some inquiries I located them. 
I made an appointment for the same afternoon. 

‘The Andersen girls were then about twenty years old. I did not 
introduce myself, or give my name. But it is only fair to add that 
my lectures had that same week been fully reported in the Danish 
Press, and photographs of myself had appeared. They probably 
recognised me. 

The Andersen twins were psychometrists. That is, they obtained 


_ their ‘impressions’ or lucidity from the physical contact they made 


with articles belonging to their ‘ subject.’ I was asked to give them 
my gloves. I handed to each girl one of my gloves. Then one of 
them went to an upstairs room (in, I think, another flat), after 
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stating that she would write down her impressions on a piece of 
paper. I then closed the door of the sitting-room, and prepared to” 
take notes of what the other twin said. In the room with us was 
the girls’ mother. As with the majority of educated Danes, the 
Andersen girls spoke and wrote English well. 

The séance lasted about forty-five minutes. At the end of this 
period the girl who had not been in the room with us brought us 


her list of impressions, and I compared them with what her sister _ 


had told me verbally. The two sets of impressions almost tallied, 
though some of the things they told me were not true. There were 
some discrepancies, but they were minor ones. The amazing feature 
of this séance was that each girl independently gleaned the same 


impressions from the handling of my gloves, and that some of the — - 


facts they mentioned could not have been known to any person in 


Denmark, or even in England. The following are some of the | ‘ 


extraordinary things they told me: 
(1) As with Anna, I was informed that I ‘ lived in the country,’ 
one of the girls adding that I had a house in Sussex. 


(2) That my father’s name was Edward. Actually, this was only 


one of his Christian names—and not a very uncommon one. It 
might have been a guess. 

(3) That my mother’s name was Randall (one of the aa spelt 
it Randal). This-was an amazing shot, and I do not believe that 
there was a person living (except, perhaps, my wife) who knew my 
mother’s name. And it was her CAristzan name (née Emma Randall 
Meech), although they did not say so. My mother died when I was 
in the early twenties, and I had not thought of her as a Pee ; 
for many years. 

(4) That I had one sister only, and no brothers. This was correct. 

(5) That I had very few relatives. Correct. I could have counted 
them on the fingers of one hand. 

(6) That I had no children. Correct. : 

(7) That I had a friend named ‘ Milward.’ T he was curious. I 
_ had no friend named Milward, but my mother’s sister married into - 
the Milward family, though I had not heard of them for many 
years. It is not a very common name. | 

I was told a number of other facts, mostly obvious ones. For 
example, they said that I should travel. Every fortune-teller says 
this, and the Andersen girls knew that I was catching the Harwich 
boat a few hours later. They also said that I was ‘ fond of books.’ 
They did not tell me my own name—confirmation, I think, of my 
judgment that they knew who I was. 


An analysis of their psychometric 1 POPS convinced me that ae 
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some of the information they gave was obtained paranormally— 
especially the uncommon Christian name ‘ Randall ’—made still 
more remarkable because each girl was working ee coe ae 
rooms apart. If I had received this same information to-day, I 

_ should at once suspect that reference books had been consulted. But 
the facts told me had not appeared in any reference book in 1925. I 
assumed that they tapped my subconscious mind in some way. 

__ The Andersen twins interested me. They were good-looking 
_ girls, very much alike. They were blue-eyed blondes, and difficult 


to distinguish apart. They assured me that their dreams were 


_ similar, and that when parted, as on holidays, they did much the 
_ same things, had the same thoughts, pursued the same hobbies and 
wore similar clothing. It is curious how these people always tell me 
that I ‘ live in the country.’ I am not at all bucolic-looking! 

I was not informed—and I did not like to ask—whether they 
ever took fees for their work. When I delicately hinted that I was 
‘something in their debt, their answer was that they were always 
glad to see people sent by their friends at Copenhagen. The mother 
_ insisted upon my staying for tea, which, I tials consisted 
_ largely of cream buns. 
_ The interest in the Andersen girls’ work lies, not so much in 
_ their successes, but in their apparent ability to obtain identical 
mental impressions from similar objects belonging to the same 
person. Actually, so far as I was concerned, their lucidity was not. 


as striking as that exhibited by Anna Pilch or Jeanne Laplace. I 


made a tentative offer to the girls to have them in London for a 
time, in order that we could carry out what, I am sure, would have 
been a series of highly-interesting experiments. The twins had no 
objection to coming to London, but one of the girls had just obtained 
a situation in Copenhagen as governess to some young children, and 
could not leave Denmark. Her sister declined to be tested without 
her—which, I thought, was a pity. It would have been valuable if 
I could have ascertained whether the ‘ power’ possessed by the girls 
collectively, split up when one was absent; or whether all traces of 
lucidity vanished when the twins were parted and tested individually. 

_ A girl psychometrist who has even more remarkable powers than 
the Andersen twins is Mlle Jeanne Laplace. I sat with her on two 
occasions in Paris at the Institut Métapsychique. 

During the first séance (which, of course, took place in full day- 
light), I handed her a passport photograph (from a number of others 
I had in my pocket) of a young girl of, apparently, fifteen or sixteen 
years old. Neither she nor I asked any questions, and her ‘ impres- 

sions ’ were taken down in French by a stenographer. The original 
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of the photograph, who was quite unknown to anyone in France, 
was an English girl living in Surrey. : $s 
Mlle Laplace told me that my friend’s name was ‘Mary. I ~ 
always knew her as Mollie and did not know until afterwards that _ 
she had been Christened Mary. She said that the name of the doctor 
who attended the family was ‘ Clark,’ a fact also unknown tome. 
She stated that the girl was twenty-one years old, her exact age at the — 
time of the sitting. The photograph was taken some years previously. 
To sum up, from this old photograph of an unknown person Mlle 


Laplace was successful in determining not only the Christian name 


and age of the original, with the name of the family doctor, but she 


also correctly described the character, disposition, temperament, and — . 


even the weaknesses of the original. Many of the facts she told me 
were unknown to me, and had to be confirmed later—thus ruling 


out telepathy. It was a very brilliant example of clairvoyance, 


lucidity, cryptesthesia—call it what we will. 

The above séance was held in January, 1927. There was no 
previous arrangement that I should have a sitting, and I met Mlle 
Laplace by accident. On July 7, 1928, I was again Jecturing at the 
Institut Métapsychique, and on this occasion a séance with Mlle 
Laplace was arranged for me. It was held in the afternoon, in full 
daylight, as usual. The notes were again taken by a stenographer. 

In succession, I handed the medium a letter from a lady, a docu- 
ment (a stamped agreement), and finally a typed letter. Her im- 
pressions concerning the lady’s letter and the agreement were correct, 
and she accurately sensed the purport of both. I must add that she 
did not see the contents of either, as they were folded, only the blank 
sides showing. . 

I then handed Mlle. Laplace another letter, typed on the front, 
inside surface only, and folded in four. Its appearance, as received 
by the.medium, gave no indication whether the paper was written 
upon, typed, or printed. Actually it was typed, and was one I had 
recently received from Dr. R. J. Tillyard, F.R.S., who had arrived 
in London from Australia, via America. ) 

The stenographer recorded fifty-three ‘impressions’ that the 
handling of the letter had induced in the mind of the medium. More 
than forty of them were absolutely correct. There was nothing in 
the letter itself, had she seen it, that would have given her any clues 
to the writer (except his name) or his work. Mlle Laplace said that 
the writer was from ‘a country of the sun,’ and that she ‘ sensed 
America.’ It was from ‘a gentleman who was a scientist, and a ~ 
spiritualist.’ (Tillyard was, of course, both.) The letter had‘ crossed _ 
the sea’ (it had been sent from Quebec). ‘ The letter was typed, had — 
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a SS handled by a soi giaal and had been written in a hotel.’ (All 


_ correct.) The writer ‘ wrote for journals, and had several daughters; 


was now living in London; spent a lot of time in hotels, his name 
was “Jack,”’ and so on. Every impression was correct. T he medium 
accurately described the condition of Dr. Tillyard’s health, and what 
_ was the matter with him. Some of her impressions were not con- 
firmed until saw Dr. Tillyard. 

_ The above examples of lucidity were brilliant, and as they 
referred to the past or present, confirmation was easy. But even Mlle 
Laplace excelled herself when she became prophetic. Throughout 
this test she reiterated that wheels or rails were bad for the writer 
of the letter. In ‘ Impression 30’ she stated that the person who sent 
me the letter ‘has not a long life to live—not very many years.’ 
(Tillyard was then aged 47% years.) In ‘Impression 23’ she said 
‘the writer ull, die through a railroad or automobile accident.’ In 
‘Impression 49’ she said that Tillyard ‘ will have a hee death— 
congestion of the brain, and will fall on railway or under car, 

Before I proceed further I must emphasize that all these ‘ im- 
pressions ’ were taken down verbatim during the séance on July 7, 
1928. They were published by me in full a few weeks later in my 
official report 1 that appeared in the Yournal of the American S.P.R. 
for September, 1928. Now for the tragic sequel: Dr. Tillyard was 
killed in a car smash near Canberra, Australia, on January 13, 1937, 
dying from concussion of the brain. Is it any wonder that the 
universities are now interesting themselves in these hidden mysteries 
of the mind? © 
A further brilliant example of lucidity was furnished by Mrs. 

Eileen Garrett. She is not a ‘ psychometrist,’ but a trance medium 
or clairvoyante. It so happened that I had arranged to have a sitting 
with her in my laboratory on Tuesday, October 7, 1930. It was 
merely a routine séance, with no special significance. ~ | 

Sixty hours before the séance, the Rro1 airship crashed in flames 
near Beauvais, France. Its commander was Flight-Lieut. H. C. Irwin. 
Our séance had hardly begun when Mrs. Garrett’s ‘ control’ an- 
- nounced that ‘Irwin’ was going to ‘communicate.’ Immediately, 
the medium’s voice changed and ‘Irwin’ proceeded to give us an 
extraordinarily detailed technical account of the cause of the disaster. 
The entity said that the airship was too big and too heavy for her 
engines; that the ‘ useful lift’ was too small; that the ‘ gross lift 
was computed badly’; that they were flying at too low an altitude; 
that the load was too great for a long flight; that the ‘ cruising 
speed ’ was bad and ship ‘ badly swinging’; that the tension on the 


1 From which the details of this séance are extracted. 
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fabric was too severe: that the ‘ starboard strakes started’; that the — 


‘ airscrews were too small’; that the ‘ ship would not trim’; anda 
lot more involved technical details of what was wrong with the ship. 
At the public inquiry, held later, all the faults opps be by the aoe 
were found to be facts. 

During this brilliant séance, two observations by ‘ Irwin’ were 
truly remarkable. He said: ‘ We almost scraped the roofs at Achy.’ - 
Now, no one knew where Achy was and the place was never heard 
of in connection with the disaster until the name emerged at the 


séance. It is a tiny village near Beauvais, and I searched high and 


low in several guide-books and tourist maps, without finding the | 


place. However, it was found by the Cardington people on the large-. 


scale French ordnance map, and the probability that the airship 
‘scraped the roofs at Achy’ was emphasized at the public inquiry — 

when two French air officials testified that at Poix (14 miles north 

of Achy) the airship was seen to be only 300 feet from the ground. 


The other remarkable statement made by ‘Irwin’ was that ‘ this , 


exorbitant scheme of carbon and hydrogen is entirely and absolutely 
wrong.’ Now it happened that, known to only a very few officials 
at Cardington, experiments were in progress for testing a new fuel 
composed of coal gas (hydrogen), and carbon (oil fuel from the ship). 
These experiments had never been made public; in fact, they had 
hardly begun when the R1oz crashed. How were these highly- 
technical and secret tests known to the entity that ‘ communicated ” 
at this séance? 

There were many other statements, later proved to be facts, con- 
nected with the ill-starred airship. Where did this information come 
from? As Mrs. Garrett did not know one end of an airship from 
the other, and the sitters, too, possessed no technical knowledge of 
such things, it is quite certain that the facts about the R 1or eman- 
ated from an external source. There is no evidence that it was the 


discarnate Irwin speaking, But it zs possible that the information ~ 


came from the dead Irwin, telepathically, and was ‘ picked up’ by 


the entranced medium. This hypothesis may be the vera causa of all 


genuine trance communications. There is a well-known theory that 


some portion of the mind of a deceased person may linger on for an 
indefinite period. If that person was in dire distress at the time of 


passing, it is conceivable that the ‘ persisting remnant’ of his mind - 


or ego might register itself on, or combine with, the mind of some 
living person sensitive enough to receive it. 


At this same séance the alleged spirit of Conan Doyle ‘ conversed \ 


* My official report of this séance, from which the above few details have been ¢ eX- 
tracted, can be read in full in the Am. S.P.R. Yournal, July, 1931. 
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with me for an hour. The ‘ Doyle’ entity and I discussed our old 
quarrels, and I must admit that the verbal mannerisms of the entity, 


_ the choice of expressions, and the style and diction, were reminiscent 


of the living Doyle. I reminded the entity that a few years previously 


_ I had been asked to lecture in Scandinavia in his stead because the 


‘spirits’ had warned him not to go. But just before Doyle died, he 


_ did go to Denmark on a lecture tour, and I asked the entity whether _ 


this was the indirect cause of his death. ‘ Doyle’ said: ‘I felt my 


better self warning me not to go to Denmark . . . all my audiences 


"were not sympathetic . . . I think I overdid it in my last tour.’ 


‘Doyle’ said a great deal more: all interesting, but not conclusive 


_ that the spirit of the great writer was speaking. 


In the previous chapter I related some of the convincing physical 
phenomena witnessed through Miss Stella C. Stella was a brilliant 


_ physical medium, but on one occasion she startled us by describing, 


when in trance, the details of an advertisement that was to appear 
on the front page of the Daily Mail thirty-seven days later. The 
sé€ance was held on April 12, 1923, and she ‘ saw,’ as in a vision, an 
advertisement for Andrews Liver Salt on the front page of the | 
Daily Mail for May 19, 1923. She described it in detail, and full 
particulars were recorded, as usual, in the séance record, which was 


; signed by everyone present. 


I had forgotten all about the See aii but upon looking 
at the Daily Mail for May 19, 1923, I saw Stella’s visualised advertise- 
ment of Andrews Salt, exactly as described at the séance. 

The reader will at once imagine—as we did—that Stella had, in 


some way, subconsciously received information concerning this 


advertisement, and had revealed the information in trance. But 
during our exhaustive inquiries into the matter it was revealed 
that an advertisement for Andrews had been received by the Daily 
Mail for publication on May 19. The prominent feature of this 
advertisement was the picture of a large statue of Abraham Lincoln 
on a plinth. Three weeks before this was due for publication (z.e. a 


fortnight after the séance) the Newcastle-upon-Tyne firm which 


owned the Andrews Liver Salt suddenly informed the Daily Mail 
that another picture (the one Stella described) of a crying boy spilling 


a tin of Andrews Salts was to be substituted for the ‘ Abraham 


Lincoln’ copy. This latter picture was not decided upon, said the 
Daily Mail, until several days after our séance. How did a young 
girl, permanently living in the South of England, anticipate the 
changed policy and the changed picture of a firm in the North of 
England? There was no suggestion that the ‘ crying boy’ picture 
should be used until a fortnight after Stella’s vision. How did Stella 
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know that a Newcastle-on-Tyne firm would advertise in the Daily 
Mail on May 19? The Advertising Manager of this paper wrote me 
that his department was deeply impressed by Stella’s spontaneous 
‘ prediction.’ ! | 

Another brilliant example of lucidity of a different order was 
demonstrated to Dr. C. E. M. Joad and myself by Captain W. H. 
Trinder, the well-known dowser. Most dowsers or water-diviners 
confine themselves to the field or to sites where water or metallic 
_lodes are required. Trinder has the faculty of discovering water- 
courses and strata from maps alone, and to test him, Joad and I 
arranged an experiment that was very carefully planned. 

I asked Mr. Newland Tompkins, F.A.I., the Pulborough estate 
agent, to provide me with a large unmarked estate map on which | 
water-courses, submerged lakes, streams, rivers, wells, and under- 
ground water-pockets or strata were not recorded. A condition was 
that the estate was to be one with which neither the dowser nor I 
were familiar. The map duly arrived and on it there was no indica- 
tion of the estate’s whereabouts or whether water was present 
or not. 

The experiment took place in my Kensington laboratory, where 
Joad, my secretary and I assembled one afternoon in 1934. We 
spread out the map on a large table, and Captain Trinder went over 
it carefully with his wooden bobbin suspended on a thread. He 
marked out various points in red pencil, and outlined areas with 
circles of dots. These were then filled in. After about half an hour | 
the whole map had been covered with marks representing wells, 
streams, a submerged lake, and so on. The map was returned to 
Mr. Newland Tompkins for his comments. In a letter to me, Mr. 
Tompkins confirms that Captain Trinder had accurately divined the 
water sites. The large area which he had marked was an under- 
ground lake that supplied the neighbourhood with water. The 
experiment was a brilliant success—a success that, to me, suggests 
that Captain Trinder possesses a clairvoyant faculty. He denies this. 
Many persons claim to be dowsers, but few are able to work rom 
maps alone. 

Speaking of dowsers, in 1930 I spent three sa with the ee 
French sourcier, the Abbé Gabriel Lambert, during which I arranged 
a most interesting experiment in Hyde Park. It was his first visit 
to London. 

With his bobbin in his hand (though he sometimes uses the 
traditional forked twig) we traversed Kensington Gardens into Hyde 


1 For a detailed illustrated account of this incident, see my official report, Stella Cx 
London, 1925, from which the above account has been extracted. 
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Park and discovered several underground springs and pools. The 


_ Abbé would start off with his bobbin (rather like a fisherman’s cork 


_ float, cone-shaped, and painted in stripes of gay colours) suspended 
_ from a thread held in his right hand. He would purposely swing the 
bobbin laterally, and when we arrived over the hidden stream the 


_ bobbin would make a spasmodic movement, change its course and 


begin spinning furiously, describing a larger and larger circle the | 
longer we stood over the source of activity. When, after crossing the 
subterranean river, and we had reached the opposite bank, the bobbin 
stopped dead—just as if something had tugged it from below. The 
cessation of the spinning was even more spectacular than the sudden 
and rapid gyrations of the bobbin itself. : 

__ He found many buried springs and a fairly broad submerged 


river running into Knightsbridge. When we came to a nappe (a 


_ pool of still water) the bobbin would make quite a different move- 
ment. The Abbé could tell the depth of the hidden water, its 
_ approximate volume, and directional characteristics. He could also 
tell whether the current was rapid or sluggish. 

As we traversed the Park, I made a map of the various water 
courses ‘ discovered’ by the Abbé, and later submitted it to the 

Park authorities. They confirmed the Abbe’s accuracy in finding 

the hidden waterways. There is, of course, a great deal of water 

under Hyde Park and district. The River Bourne runs under it, and 
_ the old Tyburn Brook is somewhere in the vicinity. 

The Abbé considers that his particular gift of lucidity is partly 
physical and partly psychic. For instance, if he is looking for a 
nappe, he will pass over a dozen running springs without his being 
_ aware of the fact. And the reverse is the case. He will likewise be 
unconscious of a flowing river (or water of any description) if he is 
looking for minerals or a metallic lode. When we crossed the 
Serpentine by means of the bridge, his bobbin did not respond. He 
knew the water was there, so his conscious awareness of the fact 
nullified the subconscious activity which would have been brought 
into play had the water been hidden. To provide the complementary 
‘pole’ when using his bobbin, he carries in his free hand a small 
bottle of pure water (if looking for drinking water); a bottle of 
mineral water if seeking a chalybeate spring; or a piece of ore 
similar to the metallic lode he is trying to find. For many years 
the Abbé has been employed by the French Government in discover- 
ing water in its various colonial possessions. | 

I discovered the truth about dowsing many years ago. During 
the erection of my house in 1909, a firm of water engineers tried in 
vain to find water in order that they could sink an artesian well. 

S.T. L 
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After trials lasting a fortnight, they brought in an old dowser from 
off the South Downs. With his hazel twig in his hand, he marched 
about the garden for two hours, and finally pointed to a certain spot. 
‘There is plenty of water here,’ he said. A boring was made, water 
was found, and there has been a steady flow ever since. 

I will conclude this chapter with a remarkable example of 
spontaneous lucidity on the part of a complete stranger. One 
morning, in August, 1925, I was walking down the Strand and 
stopped to look in an optician’s window. Almost at the same 
moment a gentleman, accompanied by a lady and a youth, asked me 
if I could direct him to another optician in the Strand who was 
advertising a particular make of field-glass. I gave him the desired 
information and we had a little chat about the technical details of 
various types of prismatic binoculars. Suddenly he exclaimed: ‘ Are 
you connected with the optical trade?’ I replied that I took merely 
an academic interest in field-glasses, casually remarking that he 
would never guess what I was particularly interested in. ‘ Don’t be 
too sure,’ he replied, ‘if Iam not mistaken, you are concerned with 
psychic matters!’ To say that I was surprised at his reply is to put 
it very mildly indeed—I was astounded. 

__ My new acquaintance, who turned out to be a Mr. A. S. INP. 
Junior, a large landowner of Takapau, New Zealand, was touring 
Europe with his wife and son, and he told me that he felt impelled 
to speak to me as I was looking in the optician’s window. He said 
that he knew instantly that I was engaged in the investigation of 
the occult, and could not resist the opportunity of verifying his 
‘intuition.’ Since the age of eight Mr. Aldrich has been clairvoyant, 
but was losing his faculty when I met him. He related some very 
curious incidents illustrating his gift—stories which were vouched 

for by his wife and son. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
ADVENTURES IN GERMANY 


I HAVE attempted, in these memoirs, to keep to some chronological 
sequence, but it will now be more expedient for me to group together 
certain facets of my activities, and I will begin by relating a few of 
my adventures in Germany. 

I must admit that I like Germany—especially southern Germany 
—whatever I may think of the gang of criminals who are, for the 
moment, running—and ruining—the country. I have been to 
Germany scores of times, and know the country well from 
Diisseldorf to Breslau and from Schleswig to Munich. I hope to 
visit the Fatherland again many times, Before I die, I want, once 
more, to have lunch on the terrace of the famous Molkenkur 
restaurant, 984 feet above sea level, with the town of Heidelberg and 
its castle, like a collection of toy houses, hundreds of feet below, and © 
to enjoy again the glorious vista—extending to scores of miles on a 
clear day—embracing the valleys of the Neckar and the Rhine, with 
the cities of Mannheim and Ludwigshafen sparkling in the sun in 


- the mid-distance. I want, once more, to watch the peasants making 


cuckoo clocks at the doors of their Black Forest homes—as at Furt- 


-. wangen and Schénwald. I want again to visit that fascinating 


exhibition of automata and clocks in the Gewerbehalle of beautiful 
Triberg, with its wonderful waterfall. Hundreds of cuckoos cuckoo- 
ing, trumpeters trumpeting, yodlers yodelling, drummers drumming, 
singing birds warbling, and mechanical organs grinding out their 
tunes: all these musical masterpieces ticking, whirring, playing, 
chirping, chiming, and striking—all at the same time! And, when 
I was there, not a clock told the correct hour! I want again to see 
‘Frau Stdérchin’ building her nest on the old cart-wheel that a 
_ kindly farmer has placed for the purpose on the chimney-stack of 
his Hof. Lucky stork—and lucky farmer! I want to fish those silent 
pools of the Black Forest Murg and Alb and catch some more of the 
delicious Forellen—or small river trout—for breakfast. I want to go 
to Munich again and sit for an hour or so in the Hofbraiihaus, 
and sip my ice-cold ‘lager,’ eat my little Wezsswiirste and Brezeln, 
and watch the old lady at the entrance turn my large white radish 
into a ribbon a yard long by means of a rotating knife she has 
fastened to the door. If the Hofbraiihaus is full—and it usually is—I 
will content myself with a more modest Bierkneipe and drink my 
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Pschorrbraii or Biirgerbraii, or Augustinerbrati or Hackerbrati or 
Léwenbraii, and listen to the Bavarian peasants singing their folk 
songs. There are many more things I hope to do again in Germany 
—some day—when that country has purged itself of the rascals now 
in power. 

Almost the most interesting trip I made in Germany was in 
April, 1922. The mark was rapidly depreciating and I thought that 
the time was opportune for me to visit the ‘ bookish’ towns and 


cities and purchase whatever works on magic I could find. I decided © 


I would go to Leipzig, Hanover, Berlin, Koln, Niirnberg, Frankfort 


and other centres, but could not make up my mind at which place 


to start. 


I arrived at Victoria Station on the Monday without having — 


planned my itinerary. However, I found that there was a fast train 
that would get me to Leipzig in the early evening of the following 
day, so I took a single ticket to that ‘ City of Fairs,’ where I arrived 
about 7 p.m. I paused outside the huge new Central Station, 
wondering where I could find a good hotel, when my eye caught the 
electric sign of the Park Hotel shining through the trees of a little 
copse or ‘ park’ that separated the station from the hotel. I was 
about to pick up my suitcase, when a gentlemanly young fellow, 
who spoke perfect English, offered to carry my bag to the hotel for 
me. More to help him than to help myself, I let him take my case 


and in a few minutes we were at the Park Hotel. I had purchased a. 


little German money on the train, so was able to give the lad a 20- 
mark note which, that day, was worth only a few pence. 

I entered the hotel, registered, had a wash, and went down to 
dinner. About half-way through the meal, a pageboy entered the 
Speisesaal, waving a letter, and shouting out ‘Herr Price, Herr 
Price!’ .I thought it curious that another Price should be staying 
in the hotel, but the name is not uncommon and Leipzig is a busy 
commercial centre, frequented by many Englishmen. I knew the 
letter was not for me, as, outside of the hotel, there was no one I 
knew who was aware that I was staying at the‘ Park,’ or that I 
was even in Leipzig. | 

Then the page shouted ‘ Herr Harry Price, Herr Harry Price! ’ 
Still I took no notice, but thought it extraordinary that another 
‘Harry Price’ should be in the hotel. At that moment, the head 


waiter or Ober (who, apparently, had been given my name) touched 


me on the shoulder and said that the page had a letter for me, that 
it had been delivered by hand, and that the messenger who brought 
it Was Waiting at the office. Nonplussed, I took the letter, opened 
it and began to read. 
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_ The letter was in English, and had been written by the wretched 
youth who had carried my bag to the hotel. It was a long rigmarole 
of the usual ‘ hard luck’ type. The boy said that he was wanting a 

_ job, winding up with a request that he should ‘show me round 
Leipzig’ on the following day. The last paragraph of the letter 
contained a thinly-veiled threat that if I did not employ him, he 
would make a certain accusation against me. | 
I was furious. I asked to see the manager, to demand from him 
what hotel employee had given the youth my name (it was not on 

my suitcase). The manager arrived, all apologies, and in a few words 
I explained what had happened. I said I would telephone to the 
police. Avoiding the hotel office, he took me to his private room, and 
in a few moments was in telephonic communication with the 
Polizeidirektor. In an incredibly short space of time, two policemen 
arrived at the hotel office and within ten minutes of my receiving 
the letter, both it and the youth were in their hands. They knew him 
well, and they informed me that this budding blackmailer had been 
under suspicion for some time. He was one of the local ‘ dead-end 
kids’ and had been ‘ in trouble’ before. He was well-educated, came 
from a good home, but was a ne’er-do-well. How he obtained my 
name was delightfully simple. He merely followed me into the 
hotel, looked at my entry in the Register which lay open on the 
Reception Clerk’s counter, copied out my name, and went home and 
wrote his precious letter. 

I stayed at Leipzig for a couple of days, visiting all the bookshops. 
I purchased many books, old and new, for a mere fraction of what 
_ they were worth. I changed a {1-note and found that during the 
night the mark had tumbled to pieces. I received thousands of 
marks for my sterling. I insisted upon notes of small denomination 
and my pockets were literally stuffed with paper money—almost 
worthless. The people were falling over themselves trying to obtain 
English notes—their sheet-anchor in the storm that was about 
to burst over their heads. People with modest fortunes awoke 
in the morning to find that they were penniless. Property could 
neither be bought nor sold as German money had little value. 
I remember that I bought an amber cigarette-holder on the 
Wednesday morning, and paid a few thousand marks for it. In the 
afternoon the price had doubled—but sterling was then fetching 
twice as much as it did a few hours previously: it appreciated 
every hour. 

From Leipzig I visited other centres—Niirnberg, Dresden, 
Hanover, Halle, Brunswick, etc., finally arriving at Berlin on the 
following Monday afternoon. I had bought a circular tour ticket, 
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which in Germany goes under the terrible name of Zusammenstellbare 
Fahrshein. The mark steadily depreciated the whole time. 3 

At Berlin I found the people very depressed. Apart from the 
bare necessaries of life, trade was at a standstill. People could neither 
buy nor sell, as their money was nearly worthless and its purchasing - 
power was almost nid. One friend I met had just managed to obtain 
a piano-player, from a man who owed him a large sum of money, 
in full satisfaction of the debt. He explained to me that he was 
straining every nerve to obtain goods instead of money for his 
outstanding debts. Goods, at least, would be worth something after 
the impending crash. 

Curiously enough, food, with certain Seon was plentiful. 
Wine was abundant. I bought several bottles of Rhine wine or 
‘Hock’ at the rate of a penny a bottle. The exceptions were all 
foodstuffs that had to be imported. Coffee, for instance, was un-— 
obtainable. A substitute, made of roasted and ground barley, was 
just drinkable.t Milk was scarce, as most of the cows had gone to 
Belgium under the reparation scheme. An £rsatz milk was on sale, 
made of heaven knows what. Eggs had completely disappeared, as_ 
the hens, too, had departed to Belgium. For the first—and only— 
time in my life I consumed Ersatz or synthetic eggs. 

The outward appearance of these eggs was exactly like that 
of the hen variety, except that on a close inspection one could see the 
faint vertical mould mark on the shells, which were in two halves 
before they had been pressed on to the contents, The shells were 
stained a nice eggy brown, and were made, I should imagine, of 
plaster of Paris with some other substance to ae it less brittle. 
The eggs ‘ cracked’ like real eggs, but there was no internal skin 
between the shell and the contents, as in the natural product. 

The eggs were not at all bad to eat, but were not like real eggs. 
They were more savoury. The whites were, in appearance, just like 
the whites of.real eggs and were made, I was informed, with a 
gelatine basis. The ‘ yellow’ of the egg was a mystery which no one 
I met could solve. It was quite good to eat. In all the cafés and 
restaurants a favourite snack was hard-boiled ‘ egg ’ sandwiches. 

There were other £7satz foods, but they did not trouble me, even 
if I recognised them, which I doubt: There was plenty of real fish, 
‘black’ rye bread (Pumpernickel), margarine (butter had mostly 
disappeared), fresh and preserved fruits, wine, game, sausages, and 
veal. If cows were scarce, calves, apparently, were plentiful. I had 
many a Wiener Schnitzel during this week in Berlin. Tobacco (home 


1T have also tasted other Ersatz coffees in Germany: e.g. Eicheln-Kafee, made from . 
roasted acorns; and Feigen-Kafee, made from roasted and ground figs. 
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_grown) was plentiful, and excellent Hamburg cigars could be bought 
at every kiosk for almost nothing. 

- I stayed at the Central Hotel, opposite the Friedrichstrasse 
Station, from Monday afternoon until the following Friday after 
lunch, I lived en prince, had all my meals there, had as much wine 


as I could drink, had all sorts of delicacies—not all of them Ersate— 


game and trout and stuffed carp, plenty of fresh fruit, cigars, 
‘ coffee,’ and even real liqueurs. When I came to pay my bill on 
the Friday after lunch, I was curious as to how, and what, I should 
be charged. The management had added the usual ten per cent 
“service ’ charge to the bill, and there was, at that time, a ten per cent 
poll tax payable by all persons—Germans and foreigners alike— 
staying in hotels. Also, I was taking home with mea box of fifty of 
the best Hamburg cigars, and these, too, were included in the account. 

When I looked at the bill, I had a shock—momentarily. It ran 
into many thousands of marks, When I worked it out, I found that 
my stay at the Hotel Central, including all taxes and service, and 
the Hamburg cigars, had cost me exactly eight shillings and eleven- 
pence sterling! I gave the cashier an armful of notes and departed. 
If I had stayed at the hotel much longer, the management would 
have owed me something! 

I crossed over to the Friedrichstrasse Station to purchase my 

ticket for London, and here I experienced something in the nature 

of an anti-climax. The railway refused to take German money! 
This was indeed a blow! They informed me that by some arrange- 
ment with the British railways, all fares from Germany to England 
had to be paid in sterling at the English rates. And I did not blame 
them. 

And now by way of contrast I will relate in parentheses a story » 
of what happened to Dr. L. Haden Guest, M.P., and myself when we 
visited Berlin twelve months later. He had been to Moscow, I think. 

I was returning from the Psychical Research Congress in Warsaw, 
and had met Haden Guest in that city. We caught the night train 
to Berlin, where we arrived in the early evening of the following 
day. We were tired, unshaven, and dirty, and wanted nothing so 
much as a good bath. We went to the Central Hotel and, for an hour 
only, occupied one of their bathrooms. We had no food there, and 
little attendance. For the privilege of using their bathroom for an 
hour, we were charged ten shillings!! This was in August, 1923. 
But a good deal had happened in Germany since I had stayed at the 


1 This record was broken the following year, when I was charged 73 Swiss francs 
(6s. 8d.) for a bath on Bale Station. This sum included a good rub-down by the young girl 
attendant, whose services I blushingly declined. 
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hotel in the previous year. Even in May, 1922, a few weeks after my 


‘adventures’ with the Valuta, prices of commodities were low, 
though the mark was then being stabilised. It was in this month 


that I went to Munich on my first visit to Willi Schneider, and 


everything—especially hotel accommodation—was ridiculously 
cheap. Incidentally, it was not an easy job to get into Munich at 
this period. Not only did I have to have my passport visaed for 
Germany, but I had to obtain a special police permit from the 
German Embassy in London in order to visit the place. This was 
readily granted as I could produce documents to prove that I was 
going at the invitation of Baron von Schrenck-Notzing, Munich’s 
most distinguished citizen. This fact did not prevent my having to 
report myself on my arrival to the Munich police, who closely 
interrogated me. 


~ When I left Berlin, when I was there in April, 1922, the money ~ 


situation was simply chaotic, and commercial life was at a standstill. 
I saw si/k notes in Berlin. They were issued by various cities, but 
were current everywhere. I still have some issued in Bielefeld. They 
were for thousands, even millions of marks, but were almost 
worthless. ‘Money’ was so plentiful that if a person saw a note 
lying in the road, it was doubtful whether he troubled to stoop to 
pick it up. As I was stepping into the Underground train, just 
as it was moving, a whole bundle of notes fell out of my pocket on to 
_ the platform. I did not stop the train to recover my property! 

I visited my friend Conradi, the famous maker of illusions, at his 
workshops in the interminably long Friedrichstrasse (some two 


= Sara 


miles in length) and he told me the same story about the collapse 


of the mark. His trade was at a standstill and business was im- 
possible. I bought a collection of conjuring books from him, and he 
informed me, to my dismay, that for every book I took out of 


Germany, I should have to pay Awsfuhrzoll or export duty. This 
would have amounted to nothing, of course, but for every book there 
Was required a separate declaration, on a separate form. This was 
on the Thursday evening. I had neither time nor inclination to go 
through the process of obtaining and filling up the forms, and I was 


at my wits’ end to know what to do in order to get the books out of 


the country. I was leaving Berlin on the following afternoon. Thad — 


collected some 160 books (which had cost me less than a pound — : 
sterling), too many to be smuggled out. Everything was, for us, 
so cheap in Germany that the temptation was to take goods out of — 


the country in truckloads. Hence the regulations. 


Herr Conradi came to my assistance to the extent of supple 


me with a large packing-case, which, filled with my books, was 
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carted on a barrow to the Friedrichstrasse Station by one of his men. 
They were deposited at the cloakroom overnight. In bed that night 
I had an idea, which I put into practice on the following day. ~ 

- I caught the 2.3 train to London on the Friday afternoon, and 
had my case of books placed in the corridor outside the door of my 
compartment. The train was filled mostly with Britishers like my- 
self, on their way home. When we were nearing the German frontier 
station of Aachen, I removed the books from the packing-case and 
went through the train, distributing them to the sleepy passengers 
(it was then nearly two o’clock in the morning). I explained quite 
frankly that I had had no time to get the necessary export licences. 
They entered into the joke, and each passenger took two or three 
books. A few I placed under the carriage seats. 

At Aachen the Zollbeamter came on board and asked what we 
had to declare. I had nothing, except the books and the cigars, which 
I did not mention. Some bags were opened, and several passengers 
paid a few thousand marks each for articles they had purchased 
in Berlin. Then one of the customs’ officers saw the empty packing- 
case, kicked it, and asked to whom it belonged. No one answered. 
Then he turned it upside down, gave it another kick, and departed, 
obviously puzzled. If he or his colleagues noticed the books as they 
went through the train, they probably thought that the British 
-were a studious lot—or that there had been a magicians’ congress 


- somewhere. 


As we steamed into the Belgian frontier station of Herbesthal, 
a few minutes later, I gave a sigh of relief. There were no customs’ 
duties on books through Belgium. I went through the train again, 
thanked the passengers, collected my property, and repacked the 
books in the case, which I got to London without further incident. 
A few months later I was in Germany buying books, but had no 
difficulty in getting them out of the country. 

I will digress for a moment to say a few words about German 
officials. Personally, I have found them consistently courteous and 
obliging. I will give one striking instance. 

In May and June, 1934, I was in Germany with Mr. Walter 
Garrod, the distributive trades authority, and we were going up 
the Rhine. We decided to leave the steamer at Mainz in order to 
put up for the night, and to get some German ‘ tourist marks.’ 
The vouchers for these marks were issued in England by banks 
appointed by Germany and, with them, one could get about 24 
marks to the pound sterling instead of the usual twelve, the ordinary 
current exchange rate at this period. These ‘ tourist marks ’~were 

one of the subtle ways by which Germany obtained sterling. 


— 
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We arrived at the Hotel Hof von Holland Mainz, in time for a | 
late dinner, and were informed that the following day (May 30, — 


1934) was the Feast of Corpus Christi; that every bank would be 


closed; and that it would be impossible for us to cash our vouchers. © 
The tourist marks were obtainable only through one or two specified 


agents in each centre. Mainz is a Roman Catholic city, and the 
citizens are very devout. However, we were comforted by the news 
that on the following day we could take the electric tram, cross the 
Rhine to Wiesbaden, and change our vouchers in this beautiful spa, 
where the Roman Catholics do not predominate. This we did. 

However, as we were in Mainz, we decided to see the Corpus 
Christi procession, and, as I had my cinematograph camera with me, 
I determined to film it. 

We left our hotel soon after nine the next morning and even 
at this early hour the streets were thronged with people. We 
managed to make our way to the market-place and took up our 
position opposite the main entrance to the Cathedral of St. Martin. 
But there were at least ten rows of people in front of us. As we heard 
the procession coming in the distance, my friend hoisted me up in 
order that I could get my camera lens over the heads of those in 
front. He had hardly done this, when a policeman on duty by the 
Cathedral happened to notice me. He crossed the road, and with a 
wave of his arm swept the people out of the way, took me with him 
to a point exactly opposite the main entrance, thus giving me a per- 
fect and uninterrupted view of the oncoming procession, and said 
that I could remain there. I stood by his side for two hours, and he 
pointed out the various high dignitaries of the Church, and other 
chief features of interest in the procession. 

I secured a complete and brilliant film of the proceedings from 
start to finish, and the journey to Mainz was well worth while. It 
was a magnificent and gorgeous pageant. It appeared to be miles 
long and every facet of Mainzer activity was represented: the 
Elevation of the Host; the cardinal, the bishops, the local magistrates, 
the trade guilds; hundreds of little girls, all dressed in white and all 
carrying flowers or candles; hundreds of school children dressed in 
their best; the City Fathers; the fire brigade, the town band, with 
the players—rather ancient, I thought—wearing their quaint, black 
silk top hats and dress suits; choirboys singing, clergy chanting—it 
was indeed a moving spectacle. I have been present at Corpus 


Christi processions in other European cities, but never haveI seena 
more magnificent, yet simple, festival than the one I witnessed at _ 


Mainz. I cannot help wondering whether it has since been swept 
-away by the Nazis. : 
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re THE GHOST OF FALKENSTEIN gis 


To resume, upon leaving Conradi’s premises at the southern end 
of the Friedrichstrasse, I had occasion to go to the Charlottenburg 
Station, in the west of the city. From the Belle-Alliance-Platz 
I made my way through a network of back streets, past the Scala 
Theatre, to Kantstrasse, when I saw a curious sight. In a subsequent 
report to our Embassy in Berlin, I told them that in the yard of 
a large factory in a small street off the Kantstrasse, I had seen 
_ thousands of machine-gun forgings, bored ready for rifling, being 
loaded on to lorries. I am engineer enough to recognise a partly- 
made machine-gun when I see it. Under the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty, the Germans were not, in 1922, supposed to be making such 
arms. I received an acknowledgment of my letter from Lord 
- D’Abernon, our Ambassador at Berlin, and, later, a cordial letter of 

thanks from London, saying that the matter was being looked into. 
That there was a pronounced sub-stratum of anti-Hitlerism in 
_ Germany was revealed to Mr. R. S. Lambert and myself when we 
visited the Harz Mountains in October, 1935. Lambert, who was 
then editor of The Listener, wanted a holiday and accompanied me 
to the Harz. A principal reason for my going was to visit the famous 
Burg Falkenstein,! one of the most beautiful undamaged specimens 
of medizval castles in existence. Why I visited the castle was because 
in it is a ‘haunted bed.’ This proved to be rather unexciting, but 
the Schloss contains a great deal of contemporary furniture and 
other antiquities, and is well worth a visit. The ‘ white Lady of 
Falkenstein,’ who is alleged to haunt the castle, did not put in an 
appearance. However, we saw the rooms once occupied by Bismarck, 
and the chapel in which Martin Luther used to preach. 

Another reason why I wanted to go to the Harz was because 
a German friend, whom I had not seen for several years, was staying 
in the district. In case this book is published before the present 
War is ended, I will not reveal the name of my friend, or in what 
town we met. I do not wish to see my friends in concentration camps 
—or worse. 

_ Well, we met my friend and family and received a very cordial 

welcome. They were especially interested in Lambert owing to 
his close contact with public and literary opinion in Britain, and 
his connection with the B.B.C. 

We stayed a few days in this Harz town and my friends arranged 
two informal evening parties for us in order ‘ to talk things over ’— 
meaning, of course, the political situation which, even at the end 
of 1935, was the chief topic of conversation in both England and 


1 There are other ‘ Falkensteins,’ notably in South Germany, where there are ruins of 
a Burg Falkenstein. 
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Germany. My friends invited to the parties a number of the leading 


residents, and these included the local chief of police, who was . 


present on both evenings. 


After seeing that the doors of their home were truly closed, and 


with the tea-cosy enveloping the telephone, ‘in case of accidents,” 
we had a heart-to-heart talk about political things in general, and 


especially about Hitler, whose ears must have tingled. It was quite” 


obvious from the conversation that ensued that every one present 
was definitely unsympathetic with the Nazi régizme—but they were 
afraid to say so openly. I cannot guess what their feelings are at 
this writing ay, 1941) i in view of the fact that Germany is now 
bloated with ‘ victories,’ diplomatic and military. But my point 
is that if an anti-Hitler feeling was apparent before the War, then 
this same reaction will manifest itself at the first crack in the Nazi 
facade. I am sure that if Hitler had been present at our little Harz 


parties, someone would have wrung his neck! While we were inthe © 


Harz we.visited Wernigerode, Halberstadt, etc., and motored 
hundreds of miles through this beautiful but sombre district. 
Speaking of Halberstadt reminds me that it was here that Dr. 


C. E. M. Joad and I received the ‘ freedom of the city.” We had been 


to the amusing Brocken experiment (June, 1932). I will not describe 
this, as it has been done so often. I will merely mention that, at 
the request of the Harzer Verkehrsverband, I had re-enacted an ancient 
magical experiment on the Brocken in connection with the Goethe 
centenary celebrations. (See plate.) 


During our tour we met a lady who lived at Halberstadt and 
she took a great interest in us—or perhaps in Joad—and, knowing — 


that we were inquiring into the ancient witchcraft traditions of the 

Harz district, told us where we could find a real live witch—a 
survivor of the bad old days. We were overjoyed at the news and 
on the following day we hired a car and travelled about a hundred 
miles in our quest of the old Hexe. At last we found her—not 
preparing her noxious brew, but powdering her nose and smoking 
a cigarette. She was not an old hag, but a charming music-hall 
artiste who merely flayed the part of a witch in some sketch or other. 
That was disappointment No. I. 


This same Halberstadt lady who had taken such a liking to us— 


or to Joad—had also interested the local authorities in our doings 
and, she informed us, it had been arranged that we should receive 


the Biirgerrecht or ‘ freedom of the city.’ Again we hired a motor-car 


and journeyed to Halberstadt for the function on the following 
afternoon. Joad wore a white drill suit! 


The ceremony was so simple that we left the beautiful Rathaus not — 
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- quite clear in our minds whether we had received the ‘ freedom’ 
_ornot. The mayor or Biirgermeister received us with great ceremony, 
_ said some nice things about us, and asked us to sign our names in 
the visitors’ book. Then we had a glass of wine with him, and were 
_ bowed out by his clerk. And that was that! 
Mention of Joad recalls to my mind that about twelve months 
_ before the present War I was going into—or rather through— 
Germany, and at Aachen was held up for the usual passport formal- 
ities. I had caught the afternoon train from London and it was 
about midnight when we reached the German frontier. I was by 
myself in a first-class compartment. The passport officer, armed to 
the teeth, came through the train, and demanded to see my papers. 
I handed him my passport, and after satisfying himself that I was 
‘the person whose photographic caricature was pasted on page three, 
referred to a slim little book that he had with him. Then he asked 
me what foreign journals I had with me. I had one or two English 
newspapers, and these he confiscated. Then I had to fill up a form 
stating exactly how much money—British and foreign—I was carry- 
ing, and I had to show him all the cash I possessed. During this- 
_checking-up business, he had placed his papers, rubber stamps, etc., 
on the seat opposite me. 
At this moment, one of his colleagues called him to another 
- compartment where a dispute of some sort was in progress. During 
his absence I took the liberty of perusing the mysterious slim book 
that he had so carefully consulted. I am not a German scholar, but 
I can read the language pretty well. The little book consisted of 
about forty pages of small print, and its title was: ‘ List of foreigners 
to be closely interrogated.’ I ran my eyes down the list—two 
columns to a page—and recognised the names of several prominent 
British publicists, writers, etc., including that of Victor Gollancz, 
the head of the well-known London publishing firm. Under the 
letter ‘J’ I saw ‘Joad, Herr. Doktor C.E. M.’ At that moment, I 
heard footsteps in the corridor, and hastily placed the ‘ black list’ 
on the seat opposite, just as the passport officer returned to claim 
his property. I am sure, by the way he glanced at me, that it had 
- occurred to him that I might have been consulting his precious list, 
but the look of innocence on my face must have reassured him, as 
he said nothing. It is not clear why certain of the names (I estimated 
that there were 4000 of them altogether) should have appeared on 
the list. Some of the people mentioned were then even sympathetic- 
ally inclined towards the Germans. As for Joad, I do not remember 
_ my ‘ Herr Doktor’ friend writing anything nasty about the Nazis— 
at least not before the War. 
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I have been to Munich many times since my first visit in May, | 
1922, when I went to test Willi Schneider. One always had to go to — 


Munich in order to reach Braunau-am-Inn, on the Upper Danube, 


where the Schneiders lived and where, as I have remarked, Hitler — 
was born. I have been to Braunau many times to experiment with 


these brilliant mediums. 
Phoush born in Upper Austria, Germany has always been 


Hitler’s ‘ spiritual home,’ and Munich, especially, has always been 
one of his centres of activity. He settled there as an art student © 


when he was twenty-three years old. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that it was at Munich that he engineered the ‘ Putsch that failed’ 
in 1923. I was in Munich at this period, in November, 1923, and saw 


some of the disturbances. I must have seen both Hitler and Rudolf 3 


Hess! many times in the processions and meetings that were disturb- 


ing the city, but if I heard their names at the time, I promptly forgot 


them, as I was not interested in German politics. See! I have 
heard their names too often since! 


During my stay at Munich in the early part of N ovember, 1923, 2 


there were meetings of the National Socialist German Workers’ 
Party all night and all day. The police precautions ran to machine- 
guns at street corners and foreigners and strangers were questioned 
in the cafés and beer-halls. In view of the fact that at this period 
Munich saw the birth of what was to become the greatest military 
and political upheaval of all time, it is interesting to reflect that one 
was there at the start, as it were. 


It is curious to think that there was ever an ‘ anti-war party’ in 
Germany. ak in eel such a group existed, and they gave their 
blessing to a ‘ no-war ’ psychic play entitled Das Totenmal (The Call 
of the Dead’). I saw this play in 1930, at Munich, where it createda _ 
sensation. It was hailed as ‘the greatest bak most permanent — 
memorial’ which will ever be erected to those of all nationalities 
who fell in the First World War. Das Totenmal, described as a 


‘dramatic-choric vision’ was written by the Swiss poet, Albert 
Talhoff. ‘The production cost more than one and a half million 
marks, and took nine months to produce. A special theatre, in the 


form of a huge Gothic nave, had to be built for it. A feature of the 
production was the chaos of sounds and the extraordinary orchestral 


accompaniment composed of every conceivable instrument from 
which noise could be extracted, such as drums, bells, triangles, tubes, 
gongs, cymbals, rattles, ete. The play opened i in complete darkness, 


with a hurricane raging, and voices from “space” (i.e. the auditorium) ; 


1941). 


1 Who so dramatically—and literally —dropped i in on us four days ago (i.e. May 10, “a 
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| Fe dining the appropriate portions of the text. New experiments 
in lighting effects, acoustics, and grouping were tried for the first 
time.’ 
| The play was supposed to accentuate the bloodthirsty aspect of 
_ war, especially as it affected women. Mary Wigman, the dancer, 
played the character of Srelfigur, the intermediary between the 
women and the spirits, the prayers and supplications being rendered 
by ballet dancers. The other principal character was a gruesome, 
armoured monster, ‘War.’ The play ended with the gradual ex- 
tinction of the lights, and the figures silently vanishing into space. 
Such a play would have been impossible—especially in Munich— 
after Hitler’s rise to power (1933). 
3 Is Hitler interested in occult matters, or in psychic plays? I have 
seen it stated more than once that the Fuhrer dabbles in astrology 
and star-gazes on the roof of his mountain eyrie at Berchtesgaden. 
I very much doubt these statements as he is far too practical.t Un- 
__doubtedly, Hitler was very friendly with Erik Jan Hanussen, the 
Jewish vaudeville clairvoyant, seer and fortune-teller. I met. 
Hanussen at one of his performances in Berlin in 1930, and it is a 
fact that the man possessed remarkable psychic faculties. Is it only 
a coincidence that poor Hanussen (whose real name was Hermann 
‘Steinschneider) was found murdered in a suburb of Berlin, on 
_ April 8, 1933, a little more than two months after Hitler was made 
Chancellor of the German Reich? 
Concerning Hitler and the occult, a most interesting article, 
* Poltergeist over Europe,’ appeared in the Guardian for July 25, 1941. 
The writer maintains that there are ‘ extraordinarily significant 
points of resemblance between the records of Poltergeist hauntings 
and the Nazi movement. Both are manifested in a subconscious 
uprush of desire for power... both suck, like vampires, the 
energies of adolescents; both issue in noise, destruction, fire and 
terror.... Hitler speaks best in a state of semi-trance.... 
Whether the uprush of subconscious energy generated through him 
and sucking into itself the psycho-physical forces of German youth 
is merely the outcome of an unformulated group-desire for power, 
or whether, like some of the Poltergeist hauntings, it would seem 
to have another source, is an open question.’ Hitler has been called 
some hard names, but ‘ Poltergeist’ must be new to him! 
The writer of the Guardian article says that Hitler speaks best 
when in a state of semi-trance. The voice of the mystic was un- 
doubtedly heard in his speech on December 21, 1941, when he 


1‘ Hitler has received the Italian astrologer Marinetti, who has a great reputation.’ 
Daily Sketch, Mar. 30, 1942. . 
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‘sacked’ his Field-Marshal von Brauchitsch, and, with his usual 


modesty, assumed supreme command of the German forces himself. _ 


Hitler spoke of his ‘ intuitions,’ his ‘ fanatical will,’ his ‘ inner voice,’ 
and (like the Maid of Orleans) of an ‘inward call’ to march to 
victory at the head of his armies. Joan’s ‘ voices’ led her to the stake. 
Is it too much to hope that Hitler’s ‘intuitions’ will be equally 
obliging? 
All occultism, spiritualism, etc., in Germany has been suppressed _ 
with an iron hand since Hitler’s rise to power. Is this because Hitler _ 
believes in such things, or because he does not? We have seen that he 
accepts psychical research. But it is a fact that from the end of the 
First World War until the beginning of 1933, Germany was simply 
“alive’ with fortune-tellers, seers, clairvoyants, astrologers, occult- 
ists, and mediums—many of them Jews. Most of these were mere 
charlatans. When I was in Berlin in 1930, in my capacity of Foreign 
Research Officer of the American S.P.R., it was for the purpose of 
seeing Max Moecke, a noted German clairvoyant; it was then that 
I met Hanussen. 
During my visit a most amusing controversy was raging in the 
Press, It is well known that at the critical period of the last war, a 
huge wooden effigy of Hindenburg was erected in the Unter den 
Linden and patriots were permitted to knock nails in selected portions 
of their hero’s anatomy, for luck. The nails were sold for a few 
Pfennigs each, and the proceeds given to war charities. : 
This armour-plated effigy had been knocking about Berlin for 
years and was, in 1930, safely hidden from the public gaze in the - 
garden of the Military Museum. But a section of the German public 
wanted the statue of their President erected in a prominent position, 
while Hindenburg’s personal friends declared that the whole thing 
savoured of superstition, and did not want their leader exposed 
to further ridicule. . | 
But while some of the Berliners were straining at a superstitious — 
gnat, others were swallowing a psychic camel with a vengeance. It 
appeared that a clairvoyante had been called in to help clear up the . 
political muddle caused by the German General Election which was 
drawing to a close when J arrived in the city. She held a séance while 
I was there ‘at the invitation of a leading statesman’ (Hitler?) whose — 
name was not revealed. The medium’s name was Frau Terfren 
Laila, a ‘noted Hindu expert’ who styled herself ‘ Professor of — 
Occult Sciences.’ I did not officially hear the result of the séance, 
but the papers were full of the affair. One of the medium’s 
prophecies was that Hitler would be dictator of Germany within 
two years. (Intelligent anticipation? She was only a few weeks 
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Beet) Other prophecies that Frau Laila made were that the Prince 
_of Wales (now Duke of Windsor) would ‘ marry a Spanish Princess ’; 
- that an ‘ English lord would ascend the throne of Hungary’; and 
that Mr. Gandhi ‘ will live to see India free.’ The medium was not 
good at guessing! 

Not only was occultism rampant in Germany in 1930, but the 
nudist cult (Kérperkultur or Nacktbadens) was sweeping the Father- 
land like a tidal wave, and was somehow mixed up with psychics. 

_ This cult of nudism was then practised by more than three million 
German people, of all ages and both sexes, and boasted of two 
_ hundred clubs and thirty journals, such as Licht-Land, Das Freibad, 
_ Pelagius, and many more, much illustrated with pictures of the 
human form divine in a state of nature. I smuggled some of these 
papers through the Customs at Harwich on my return home, in 
order to see if I could discover the psychic content—but must admit 
~ that I failed. I was informed that the class that practised nudism 
- was the healthiest and most moral in Germany, and that the 
_ beneficial effect of basking in the sunlight, entirely nude, for several 
hours a week had made a vast difference to the health of the nation. 
Even mental cases benefited, and as the reluctance to completely 
disrobe oneself in mixed company is merely an inhibition, psycho- 
analysis was employed in order to help the unco-modest—and 
clothes and inhibition were removed at one swoop. On any fine 
evening one could see the members of the Berlin club for Férderung 
des Nacktbadens disporting themselves on the banks of the River 
-Havel—if the weather was not too chilly! Nudism, like spiritualism 
and all other ‘ isms’ (except of course, Nazi-ism!) were swept out of 
Germany on January 30, 1933, when Hitler became Chancellor—and 
dictator. 

One effect, direct or indirect, of Hitler’s taking over the 
country was that the food problem in Germany became acute— 

except for the Herrenvolk, the ‘loyal’ upper classes. I noticed the 
change immediately. There was always plenty to eat, but certain 
articles of food simply disappeared. Even in 1935 I saw queues, a 
hundred yards long, outside the butter shops in Mannheim, waiting 
for their 50 grammes (just under 2 ounces) of solidified and 
vitaminised whale-oil—which was then the butter substitute. 
Fresh butcher’s meat—except veal—was almost unobtainable, 
though river fish were plentiful. ‘Black’ (rye) bread could be 
had in abundance, though white bread was unobtainable at most 
shops. 

The various kinds of Wiirste could be had very cheaply, though 

1 April, 1942. This prophecy looks like being fulfilled. 
4 | M 
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sausages in Germany have always been more of a mystery than they ~ 
are in England.} : eo ; oc 

Two years before the war I stayed a night at one of the best hotels 
in Coblenz—a de Juxe hotel in the palmy pre-Nazi days. I arrived 

in time for dinner, which consisted of Wurstbriihe, Karpfen, Kart- _ 
offelmus, Kase, Kaffee, and Kompott—this alliterative if unalluring 
meal of sausage soup, carp, mashed potatoes, cheese, coffee and _ 
plums pickled in sweet vinegar costing me two marks only, 
exclusive of the Rhine wine, which, as always, was cheap and ~ 
plentiful. Before the advent of National Socialism, this same hotel 
would have put on a full six-course dinner, charging five marks for 
it. Very curiously, on the Rhine steamers one can always get plenty 
_of good food. I had lunch on the boat that took me to Coblenz, 
and it consisted mainly of spring chicken with many etceteras— — 
_ areally square meal, for three marks (about 2s. 9d. in sterling, based 
on ‘ tourist marks’). | 

I have made a practice of keeping all hotel bills, and I mark them 
‘very good,’ ‘ good,’ ‘ indifferent,’ ‘ rotten,’ etc. The German hotels 
are—or were—consistently good and cheap. For example, when _ 
R. S. Lambert and I stayed at the first-class Monopol-Metropol _ 
Hotel in Cologne, in 1935, on our Harz trip, we paid eighteen marks 
(about 16s. 6d.) for two large bedrooms with two private bathrooms, 
tips included. In London, similar accommodation would have cost 
us twenty-five shillings each—instead of 8s. 3d. each. On the same 
trip, at the Hotel Halberstadter Hof, at Halberstadt, we paid fourteen 
marks, inclusive, for two large bedrooms, two good private bath- 
rooms, and two good breakfasts—about 6s. 6d. each. 7 

There was an amusing incident at this hotel. We happened to 
return to our rooms during the afternoon and Lambert found his _ 
bathroom door locked on the inside, sounds of splashing informing 
us that someone was using it. We kicked our heels in the corridor 
outside for about fifteen minutes, when there suddenly emerged a © 
most prepossessing young /rdulein, covered with blushes and a 
bath-towel. This ‘Box and Cox’ arrangement could not have — 
happened at any hotel in the big German cities. 

Still on the food question, I will relate a story of what a German 
professor had for dinner on Christmas day, 1938. This man had 
fallen foul of the Nazis, had lost his job at G6ttingen University, — 
and was then doing private tutorial work. In writing to wish mea — 
happy New Year he informed me that the main meal of his family 
on Christmas day had consisted of potatoes with meat gravy over — 
them. I thought it terrible, andsympathised. But my ownluncheon — 


1 There is little mystery about them now: they contain 70 per cent of bread or oatmeal. 
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to-day consisted of one ‘ pork ’ sausage (70 per cent oatmeal) reposing 
on a mountain of fried potatoes and boiled carrots. Hitler has a lot 
to answer for! 

I will conclude this chapter with a word about the German 
children. I think that they are a most precocious lot. In addition 
to the girls of fourteen I have witnessed cuddling the fat old roués of 
sixty in the Havel nudist camps, on any fine Sunday in 1922 or 1923 
could be seen processions of children, aged from about five to sixteen, 
filling the Berlin railway stations en route to the country for a long 


_ day’s outing. Each procession of Wandervégels would be singing the 


‘ Internationale,’ and every boy and girl would be waving a red flag, 
adorned with the hammer and sickle and other Soviet emblems. 
I know that the Hitler Youth movement has altered all this, but 
that has not made the children less precocious. From the roof of 
_ our car, on the tour of the Harz that I made with Lambert, I cinema- 
tographed one of these Hitler Youth processions—and all the boys 
and girls were still singing. But not the ‘ Internationale’! Actually, 
they were a fine-looking lot of youngsters, healthy and happy. 
That was in 1935. I wonder whether they are as happy to-day! 
I sometimes run my Harz film through the projector and when I 
come to the happy, laughing faces of these young Nazis, I say to 
myself ‘ Poor devils! ’ 


; 


CHAPTER BYGHYTEREN 
‘ THRILLS ’"—IN AND OUT OF THE SEANCE-ROOM 
I HAVE already described some of the thrills that I have experienced 


at séances: The ‘flying stiletto’ of Eleonore Zugun; the cold, 
crawling pseudopods of the Schneider boys; the swinging pendulums 


of Anna Rasmussen; little Anna’s visions of my past life; ‘ Irwin’s’ © 


account of the R ror disaster, and so on. But in the following 


stories the ‘ thrills’ are rather different and, I must admit, rather 


mixed! 
One of the most thrilling scenes that ever occurred in a séance- 
room was witnessed when I tested Mrs. Helen Duncan, the Scots 


‘materialising’ medium, at the National Laboratory of Psychical 


Research. This was on May 18, 1931, and the following persons 
were present, in addition to myself: the late Professor William 
McDougall, F.R.S., Professor J. C. Flugel, the late Professor 
D. F. Fraser-Harris, Dr. William Brown, the late Captain H. W. 
Seton-Karr, Mr. H. G. Bois, and others. 

It was our fourth séance with this woman. At the previous 
sittings, I had taken a number of flashlight photographs of the 
‘phenomena,’ and we proved that the ‘spirits’ that Mrs. Duncan 
produced were composed of cheese-cloth, pretty girls’ heads cut 
from. magazine covers, rubber surgical gloves, and we even photo- 
graphed a safety-pin that fastened bits of a ‘ phenomenon’ together. 
The cheese-cloth showed folds and dirt marks, the selvedge edges, 
the warp and weft, torn and loose ends, rents in the material, etc., 
and was seen in the form of sheets, coils, twists, and bundles. 


How did Mrs. Duncan secrete and produce these impedimenta 


under our rigid control conditions? In addition to our very 


thorough medical examination of her person, including instru- 
mental exploration of all the body orifices, the medium wore our — 


own one-piece séance garment. But the cheese-cloth ‘ ghosts’ 
continued to appear. As our fore-control of the woman became 


more and more stringent, we were forced to the conclusion that 


Mrs. Duncan swallowed the cheese-cloth, gloves, etc., and regurgitated 


them when in the cabinet—where, of course, she was unseen by — 
the sitters in the red light. So we decided to X-ray her immediately _ 
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after a séance, and before she had time to dispose of the stuff. We 


knew that the X-ray would not reveal cheese-cloth, but thought — 2 
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that a stray safety-pin somewhere within her might appear on the 
radiograph. : 
We concluded that if we had the apparatus on view before the 


 séance, the medium might not consent to sit at all. So we hid it 


in an ante-room. After the séance—and the appearance of the 
usual ‘ ghosts ’—and while Mrs. Duncan was coming out of the 
alleged trance, a couple of Messrs. Watson & Sons’ radiologists 
wheeled in the X-ray apparatus—a spectacular mass of plated 
tubing, coils, rheostats, wires, valves, etc. We then asked Mr. 
Duncan—who was present at every séance—to request his wife to 
be X-rayed. | 

Mr. Duncan then spoke to his wife, advising her to submit, and 
he walked towards her. The approach of her husband seemed to 
infuriate her, and she became hysterical. She jumped up, and 
dealt her husband a smashing blow on the face; she then made a 
lunge at Dr. William Brown, who dodged the blow. She then said 
that she wanted to retire to the lavatory, and (in order that she 
could still be kept under observation) a lady and Dr. Brown accom- 
panied her. Then the medium changed her mind, said that she did 
not want to go, and sat down on a chair in the entrance hall. Dr. 
Brown, thinking she would like a drink, went to fetch a glass of 
water. Immediately, without the slightest warning, the medium 
jumped up, unfastened the door, rushed into the street, where she 
had another attack of hysterics. Her husband dashed after her, 
followed by a procession of sitters in the following order: Dr. 
William Brown with glass of water; Professor McDougall with 
towel; Professor Flugel; Professor Fraser-Harris and Mr. Bois; 
a lady with smelling salts; myself with brandy flask (kept for such 
emergencies); Captain Seton-Karr with several sitters; the two 
radiologists. It was then striking midnight. 

We found Mrs. Duncan clutching the railings and screaming at 
the top of her voice. A crowd soon collected. Her husband tried to 
pacify her. The medium—who weighed 17 stone—was, of course, 
still in her black sateen séance combinations. It was a most extra- 
ordinary sight. Then the police rushed up and an ambulance was 
sent for. However, Professor McDougall and the other medical 
men present were able to satisfy the police that it was merely a 
woman in hysterics, and that nothing serious was the matter. 
With this assurance—and something of a more material nature—the 
officers departed. 

Finally, we got the medium into the house again, and we found 
that her séance garment was torn in several place (pieces were picked 
up in the street next morning). As we thought that the woman 
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might have got rid of the cheese-cloth during the chase, we asked 
her husband whether we could search him. He refused. Mrs.’ 


Duncan could easily have passed the stuff to her husband while they 


were alone in the street. 


The medium’s attack of hysterics was udoub eae caused i the 


psychological effect of the X-ray apparatus with which she was 


suddenly confronted. She did not know that cheese-cloth cast No 


shadows in a radiograph. 


We paid the Duncans {50 for the privilege of witnessing the 
cheese-cloth spooks. The woman is still giving séances and doing | 


well at it. Simpletons all over the country ‘recognise’ their dear 


departed as they emerge from Mrs. Duncan’s cabinet. And this in : 


spite of the fact that we published a 72,000-word exposure of the 
‘mediumship,’ illustrated with 44 illustrations of cheese-cloth in 
various formations. 

After our official report! was issued, a Miss Mary McGinlay, 
who was Mrs. Duncan’s personal maid at the time of our experi- 
ments, made a Statutory Declaration before a Commissioner for 
Oaths, to the effect that she used to purchase for Mrs. Duncan 
lengths of cheese-cloth which she had to wash out after a séance. 
She said: ‘It would be much stained and slimy.’ Miss McGinlay 
also swore on oath that Mr. Duncan had informed her on the night 
of the ‘ scene’ at the National Laboratory that his wife had passed a 
roll of butter-muslin to him when they were alone together in the 
street. Before she had read our report, Miss McGinlay formed the 


independent opinion (as we did) that Mrs. Duncan used to swallow 


the cheese-cloth and then regurgitate it. 


As I have remarked, we came to the only conclusion possible 


(in view of the fact of the exploratory nature of our fore-control, 
always in charge of medical men), that the cheese-cloth was 
swallowed and then brought up again, as required. She may even 
possess a pseudo-stomach or esophageal diverticulum. This is not so 


remarkable as it sounds, and my library contains a number of books, 


pamphlets and engravings concerning regurgitation. And the man 


who swallows ‘gold’ watches, live fish and frogs, etc., after- — 


wards regurgitating them, is a familiar attraction at our country 
fairs.” | 

One of my very earliest thrills was when I helped to dig up an 
entranced fakir at Tunis, just before the First World War. I was 


1 Bulletin I of the Nat. Lab. of Psychical Research (1931), from which I have extracted 
my story of the Duncan ‘ mediumship.’ 


* The Indian thief will often create a small ‘ pocket’ in his throat, in which he can | 


conceal stolen articles. 


pS 


he 
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spending a holiday in this North African capital and, on the day 


__ after my arrival, naturally made my way to the Bab-Jedid district 


of the native city, where the wonder-workers ply their trade—con- 


sisting mostly of well-known tricks. In one of the booths—a snake- 


_ charmer’s—was a party of—obviously—Americans, with a large 
crowd of natives and others being forcibly prevented from entering 


by the gendarmerie. I inquired what was afoot, and was informed 


that some ten days previously a party of American tourists had 


persuaded a fakir (a Berber or a Moor) to allow himself to be buried. 
The day following my arrival in Tunis was the very one on which 
the ‘ magician ’ was to be disinterred, and the crowd near the snake- 
charmer’s booth was watching the preparations for the reception of 


- the man—dead or alive. | 


I made my way into the booth and found the American who 
had organised the experiment. He gave me full particulars of what 
had been done; and, upon my telling him of my extreme interest 
in such things, invited me to accompany his party to the cemetery 
of St. George near which, in a piece of waste ground, the fakir had 
been interred. Before I describe the scene of which I was an eye- 
witness, I must hark back to the beginning of the experiment, the 
details of which were related to me. 

The Moor having consented—for a suitable remuneration—to 
hibernate himself for ten days, then shut himself up in a darkened 
room for 100 hours. During this period he consumed no food and 


_very little water. For the last ten hours of his fast no water at all 


was taken. The man had no companion, and the account of the 
preparations for the ordeal was related to the promoters of the test 
by the fakir himself. Personally, I am convinced that the magician 
took some narcotic or alkaloid drug that served to deaden the nerve 


centres and induced the trance. At the end of the hundredth hour, 


his assistant unlocked the man’s apartment and placed the fakir 
on a litter which was carried to the burial-place. 

The man was found to have undergone an extraordinary trans- 
formation. He was in the deepest trance and as rigid as a board. 
His pulse was barely perceptible; his face was drawn and bloodless, 
with eyes tightly closed, and he looked thoroughly dead. 

The party having arrived at the place of interment, the fakir’s 
assistant produced some substance, that looked like thick honey or 


_ wax, which he mixed with a quantity of cotton tow. This was 


plugged into the entranced fakir’s nostrils and ears, and balls of it 


‘were squeezed into the cavities of the eyes. One of the American 


gentlemen then produced a new white linen bag, which was drawn 
over the fakir, who was thus completely enveloped. The end of the 
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bag was bunched up, tied with stout cord, and sealed with the q 


American’s signet-ring. For air, a few small holes had been made in 
that portion of the bag opposite the man’s face. 


The fakir was then lowered some five feet into the pit that had 
been prepared for him, at the bottom of which a few boards had © 


been placed. Two or three loose boards over the body completed 
the ‘ coffin.” The man’s assistant then shovelled the earth into the 
pit, stamping hard upon the mould every few minutes. When the 


‘burial ’ had been completed, a watch was set by the pit, which was A 


guarded day and night by the experimenters. 3 

I will now relate what happened when we dug him up. A large 
force of police was present to keep back the crowd that surged round 
the pit, and the labourers got to work with their spades. We waited 
breathlessly as we watched the mound of earth at our feet grow 
bigger and bigger. At last the men came to the top boards, which 
were carefully removed. We all peered into the cavity. Below me 
was the linen bag I had heard about—white no longer, but covered 
with a green mildew. 

A curious excitement now possessed us. Although, apparently, 
my American friends had previously viewed with impersonal 
detachment the possibility of their fakir remaining for ten days—or 
ten years—buried five feet below the ground, now that the body was 
exposed to view a reaction set in and they appeared desperately 
anxious that the man should be revived—if revival were indeed a 
possibility. We placed the body on a litter, which was carried to the 
snake-charmer’s booth near the Bab-Jedid. | 

We cut the linen covering that enclosed the fakir, and noted 
that the seal was intact. Next we stripped the few rags from off 
the body of the old man, who appeared to be about ninety, and 
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examined our ‘ subject.’ He was, apparently, a corpse! It wasnota — 


pleasant sight. 
The magician was as still and as rigid as a rod, and all the limbs 
were stiff and shrivelled. The man looked exactly like a cadaver. 


The face was bloodless, teeth set as in a vice, and the body was as 


cold as ice. A medical man was present ‘in case of accidents.’ He 


stated that he could discern no action of the heart and the pulse 


appeared to be non-existent. But the body did not show those 
symptoms of decay that we usually associate with death. | 
The preparations made for resuscitating the fakir were simple, 
and consisted in pouring several gallons of hot water over all parts 
of the body, bran poultices being applied to the top and back of the 


head, and heart. The plugs in nostrils, etc. were then removed. __ 
In a few minutes the limbs became gradually less rigid, and the 


\ 


- 
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pulse in the temples was faintly perceptible. The limbs became more 
- rounded, the eyelids slowly parted, and the mouth could be forced 
open. In thirty minutes the man began to show signs of life, and in 
one hour he was as normal as when he entered the cataleptic state. 
_ The test was a brilliant example of the power of mind over matter. 
It was stated that the fakir would have died in reality had we not dug 
him up at the agreed time. His subconscious mind knew that the 
_ interment was for fen days only, and it acted accordingly. 
My own experiments with fakirs who consent to be buried alive 
ended almost in a tragedy. In 1938 there was in London an 
_ Egyptian, Rahmen Bey, who specialised in being imprisoned under 
- water in a steel casket. The experiment was tried in the bathing 
- pool in Dolphin Court, London, with complete success. Rahmen, 
~ sealed in the metal shell, remained under water for an hour. 

Then Rahmen came to me. All these people who do queer 
things eventually turn up at my office with a request to be ‘ tested.’ 
If they are successful, my cachet is useful to them. 

As the under-water test had been carried out already, I suggested 
that a variant of the experiment would be to bury him alive in a 
six-foot pit. He consented and said that the test was not new to him. 
He stipulated that he should be buried for one hour only—a feat 
not comparable with the ten-days’ interment of the Tunis Moor. 

The experiment was arranged for July 15, 1938, on the site of 
our famous fire-walking discoveries at Carshalton. Before the day, 
a pit, seven feet long, six feet deep, and three feet wide, had been 
dug. A number of doctors and scientists was present. 

Rahmen Bey requested that boards should be placed at the 
bottom of the pit, at the four corners of which posts were to be 
knocked in in order to support other boards. We consented, so he 
was thus lying between the two sets of boards, the top ones, of course, 
taking the weight of the earth. It was really a wooden box with 
earthen sides. 

Rahmen’s manager made one stipulation that undoubtedly 
saved the fakir’s life: he insisted that the pear-push of an electric 
bell circuit should be placed in the Egyptian’s hand before he was 
lowered into the pit, in case the man felt ill or wanted assistance. 
The bell was by the graveside. 

Rahmen, appropriately attired in white flowing garments, then 
went into a self-induced trance and became as rigid as arod. He was 
placed on a board and lowered, by means of ropes, into the pit. The 
top boards were then placed in position, and half a dozen grave- 
diggers set to work to fill up the pit. (See plate.) 

And then we had our thrill. The electric bell rang! The fakir 
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was in distress. By this time, about two feet of earth had been — 
shovelled back into the pit, in which the man had been lying for ~ 
exactly four and a half minutes. a 
‘The diggers worked like fury to get the earth out again, and 
Rahmen’s manager leapt into the pit and tore away the earth with — 
his bare hands in order to get air to the fakir. The bell rang again. 
The diggers redoubled their efforts, while we waited breathless up 
above, wondering what the legal position was ‘ in case of accidents.” 
I had secured a document from the Egyptian, absolving us from all 
responsibility in case of any mishap. | 3 
We got him out at last, little the worse for the adventure. The — 
doctors (among whom was Dr. E. H. Hunt) said that there was — 
nothing the matter with him, except shock. What happened was — 
this: In order to go into trance, he presses the thumbs of both ~ 
hands hard against his temples—and is buried with his arms in that — 
position. When he was being lowered into the pit, one of his elbows 
caught the sides, and this jerked his hand from off his forehead, thus 
shortening the duration of the trance. I cinematographed the whole 
‘proceedings and my films prove that one hand did actually leave his 
temples. It was the sudden ‘ coming-to’ under the boards that 
distressed him. Actually, I do not believe that he could have been 
suffocated, as the air-space of his ‘ prison’ was greater than that 
allowed for, per person, in air-raid shelters. But he might have — 
died of fright. : “a 
Another thrill we had at Carshalton was when we discovered 
the secret of fire-walking, the scientific experiments I arranged ~ 
being the first ever held anywhere. Fire-walkers and fire-walking 
had always intrigued me and, in fact, I once advertised in The Times 
for any person who could perform the feat. Ireceived no replies. My _ 
joy can be imagined, then, when, in 1935, a young Indian 
named Kuda Bux turned up and said that he had walked the fire — 
frequently. . 
We discovered Kuda Bux in a curious way. He wasin London ~ 
doing an alleged ‘ eyeless sight’ act at a cabaret. We were interested _ 
-and he consented to be tested. Mrs. Cyril Burt, Professor William _ 
McDougall, Dr. C. E. M. Joad, Mr. R. §. Lambert and myself met at — 
my laboratory one afternoon for the experiments. It did not take us 
long to discover that although Bux’s eyes were plugged and 
bandaged, he could still see normally. When we made it impossible _ 
for Bux to get a line of sight down the side of his nose, he could not _ 
even tell whether the electric light was on or off in our séance-room. — 
The plugs in his eyes, bandages, etc., were impressive to look at, but — 
they did not prevent his seeing. As I have remarked elsewhere in 
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this Cine it is most difficult to blindfold a person properly. It 
was at this test that we discovered that Kuda Bux was a professional 
_ fire-walker. 
__ After coming to terms, the fire-walking tests were arranged for 
September 9 and 17, 1935, at Carshalton. For our final experiment 
we used seven tons of oak logs, a ton of firewood, a load of charcoal, 
ten gallons of paraffin, and fifty old copies of The Times. The fire 
was ‘ laid’ in the orthodox manner, burnt fiercely all day, and was 
ready for ‘ walking’ on by three o’clock in the afternoon. The . 
‘trench was eleven feet long, six feet wide, and nine inches deep. The 
temperature of the surface measured 430 degrees Centigrade. The - 
interior of the fire was nearly four times as hot. 
Kuda Bux, with bare feet, walked over the fire twice, and was 


- quite uninjured. Some amateurs who attempted it were blistered. 


(One newspaper account of the test was headed ‘ Fried Soles’.) Of 
course, Bux was on the fire for merely a fraction of a second only, 
each foot touching the glowing embers twice. Though we did not 
solve the mystery of fire-walking on this occasion, we discovered 
that no preparation, mental or physical, was necessary, and that the 
feet were not ‘ treated’ in any way. We also found that one did not 
have to possess ‘ hard’ soles in order to escape being burnt. Bux’s 
feet were particularly soft and thin-skinned. 

In 1937 the opportunity occurred for us to clear up the mystery— 
_a mystery that has been crying aloud to be elucidated for 2000 years. 
Another professional fire-walker, a young Cawnpore Moslem named 
Ahmed Hussain, arrived in this country on purpose for me to test 
him. The experiments were held at Carshalton on the old site, and 
were more scientifically arranged. The Cambridge Instrument 
Company, Ltd., adapted special apparatus for measuring the 
‘temperatures, and other scientific devices (for timing, etc.) were 
used. 

On April 7, 1937, we made our first test. The trench and fire 
were similar to those used in the Kuda Bux experiments, but the 
fire was hotter (575 degrees Centigrade, surface temperature). 
Hussain ‘ walked’ the fire quickly, one bare foot touching the 
embers once, the other being in contact twice. He was uninjured. 
Some amateurs followed, and were all burnt slightly. 

__ We had a growing suspicion that two steps, at most, was the 
limit of a fire-walker’s capacity without burning his feet. To test 
our theory, we asked Hussain to walk on a twenty-foot trench. He 
finally consented, and the test (which was broadcast by the B.B.C.) 
was carried out on April 9, 1937—again at Carshalton. The trench 
was twenty feet long, five feet wide, and nine inches deep. We used 
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nearly twelve tons of oak logs, charcoal and firewood, gallons of a 


paraffin, and many newspapers. It was a fine fire! 
I managed to get this fire even hotter, the surface temperature 


measuring 740 degrees Centigrade. Hussain ‘ walked’ and, as we 
had anticipated, was burnt. He-took six steps only. Some amateurs 


(including a young Cambridge graduate named Reginald Adcock) 


followed and they, too, were slightly burnt. aa . 


Our final tests, by means of which (with thermocouples, timing 
- apparatus, and other instruments) we finally solved the mystery, 
were held in the grounds of Alexandra Palace on April 20, 1937, in 


order that they could be televised by the B.B.C. This was the first _ 


outside ‘ actuality ’ feature ever to be televised in this country. 


The trench was twelve feet long, and the usual logs and other _ 


inflammable material were used. The fire was ready for ‘ walking’ 
on at 3 p.m. and, owing to a high wind, the surface temperature 
measured 800 degrees Centigrade. When I mention that the fire 
was eight times hotter than boiling water (100 degrees Centigrade) 
the reader will realise that it was hot! 

Hussain walked first, and was uninjured. Then Adcock walked, 


and he, too, was unburnt. Actually, Adcock walked farther, and =~ 
his feet were in contact with the embers for a longer period. Also, © 


he was a much heavier man than either of the two professionals. In 
other words, this young Englishman proved himself a better 
‘walker’ than either of the Indians, proving that ‘ any one can do 
it.’ I will add that he is the son of an asbestos merchant! 

And the secret? It is this: Each foot of a fire-walker is in contact 
with the embers for less than half a second. That is for the whole 
of the foot. Any one part of the foot is in contact only for a tiny 
fraction of a second. Also, wood is a bad conductor of heat: no 
one could walk on red-hot metal without being burnt. All that is 
necessary in fire-walking is that the performer shall possess absolute 


confidence. If he hesitates or flounders, he will be burnt. We 


proved that if a walker touches a really hot fire more than twice 
with each foot, he is blistered.1_ (See plate.) 
Mention of the B.B.C. reminds me that on January 7, 1935, I 


tested an ‘Indian’ named Karachi (actually he is an Englishman 
named Arthur Claud Darby) who claimed to be able to do the 


Indian Rope Trick. He had been ‘ discovered’ by Mr. R. S. Lambert, 
the editor of The Listener, and the B.B.C. was interested from the 


entertainment angle. I was asked to ‘ investigate.’ After one or two — 
attempts that went off half-cock, we did finally meet in a field at 


1 For the detailed illustrated official reports (from which my account has been ex- 
tracted) see Bulletins JJ and JV, Univ. Lon. Council for Psy. Invest. 
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Si cathatiipstead. near Hatfield. It was snowing hard—certainly 
not the traditional weather for the Rope Trick. 

Karachi, in appropriate Eastern costume, and his little boy 
_ (who was similarly attired) were already on the pitch when we 
arrived. In fact, they had been there for a couple of days, making 
preparations. He threw us the thick rope, which we examined, and 
spread a large rug on the wet grass. He and his boy squatted on this 
and, presently, the rope gradually rose, as straight as a rod, in a 
_ series of spasmodic jerks, to a height of about eight feet. Then the 
boy was ordered to climb up the rope in the traditional manner. 
This he did, and I cinematographed him doing it. The Gaumont- 
British people were also present with their ‘ talkie’ set-up. 

The trick was not very impressive. As the reader knows that 
Karachi wanted a couple of days in which to prepare the ‘ miracle,’ 
he will have no difficulty in guessing how the trick was done. 
_ There was nothing spontaneous about it, though the fact that it 
was performed in the middle of a ten-acre field, and in a snowstorm, 
undoubtedly made Karachi’s feat more difficult. Properly performed 
on a stage, it would have appeared miraculous. (See plate.) 

Among other ‘ thrills’ that I have experienced in my work was 
when I mounted the stage of the Coliseum Music Hall on December 
10, 1929, and challenged Noel Maskelyne to duplicate the phenomena 
of Rudi Schneider (who was then in London) under the identical 
conditions that we had imposed on the medium. ; 

As the reader knows, Rudi had a ‘trance personality’ named 
‘Olga.’ The Maskelynes put on a magical sketch with the same 
title, of course as a skit on our work. I must add that on December 
3, 1929, I had, in the Press,! offered magicians {1,000 if they could 
produce Rudi’s séance manifestations under the identical conditions 
that we had witnessed them. This offer was refused. 

The sketch Olga was put on at the Coliseum early in December, 
1929, and I attended one of the first performances. The tricks were 
not new. The ‘ cabinet’ was a large box, not the traditional pair 
of curtains as used by the Schneider boys. Various articles were 
‘ apported’ out of the cabinet by methods known to all conjurers, 
and finally ‘ Olga,’ his girl assistant, disappeared through a trap. 
It was all very old, and the Maskelyne family had been doing some- 
thing similar for generations. The show was a travesty of what 
took place in our séance-room. 

Well, just before the show began, Noel made a short speech, and 
oe for two persons to go upon the stage in order to form a 

‘committee.’ I went on the stage. He did not appear to recognise 


1JIn the Evening Standard for Dec. 3, 1929. 
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me. After the tricks had been performed and ‘ Olga’ tnd dis- a 


appeared, Noel bowed to my fellow committee-man and me as an 


intimation that our job was finished. This was my cue. Stepping | a 


to the front of the stage, I signalled to the musical director to stop 


the orchestra. Then, for about ten minutes, I told the audience of _ 


some 2,000 people the true facts about Rudi, his phenomena, our 
merciless electrical control of medium and sitters, and about my 
previous {1,000 challenge to magicians. I said that I did not be- 
grudge conjurers making a few pounds by imitating our mediums, 


but I wanted them to realise that there were veal phenomena. And — 


I was determined that the public should know the truth concerning 
the modern scientific investigation of psychical manifestations. 
Then, from the stage, I offered the Maskelynes a further {500 


if they could produce a single Rudi phenomenon, in our own séance- _ 
room and before the same judges, under our identical conditions. 1 


then thanked my audience for their ‘ kind attention ’ in the orthodox 


manner, bowed, stepped on the run-down and resumed my seat. — 


I do not know how Noel felt about it all. He said nothing, but if I 
had been he, I should have felt like disappearing through my own 
trap-door. Next morning the Press was full of the incident, the 


Daily Chronicle devoting half a column to this ‘ challenge drama . 


of the stage.’ It was my first—and last—appearance on the boards 
of the Coliseum ! 


Another ‘ thrill’ I experienced on a stage was when I ceremoni- 


ally opened Joanna Southcott’s famous ‘ box.’ In April, 1927, there 


was delivered at the National Laboratory of Psychical Research — 


one of Joanna’s ‘ boxes,’ iron-bound and sealed. Whether this was 
_ the‘ box’ Ido not know. She probably left several sealed boxes. Our 


box had been in the possession of an old servant of Joanna and had — 


been handed down in the family, finally being bequeathed to the 


employer of one of the last survivors. This gentleman did not know _ 


what to do with it, so sent it to us. 
It is well known, of course, that Joanna, visionary and fanatic, 


left these boxes to be ‘ opened’ in times of great peril to Britain, — 


with the strict injunction that-a panel of twenty-four bishops must — 


be present. The boxes were supposed to contain something that 
would ‘ save the nation.’ 


Joanna, who died in 1814—wizthout giving birth to the much- 


advertised ‘Shiloh’ who was going to regenerate mankind—did © ; 


not anticipate X-rays when she scribbled her many Prophecies. The 
first thing I did with the box—after several mediums had psycho- 
metrised it—was to X-ray the contents. Thrill No. 1! Our radio- 


graphs revealed an old horse-pistol, a dice-box, a bead bag containing — : 
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coins, a puzzle, ear-rings, and what appeared to be metal-bound 
books or papers—all sharply silhouetted in the photographs. 
Incidentally, some of the mediums were remarkably accurate in 
their clairvoyant ‘ visions’ of what the box contained. __ 

The next thing to do was to ‘ open’ the box, but before doing this, 
and in order to meet, even posthumously, Joanna’s wishes in the 
matter, I sent a personal letter to every bishop in the country, 
inviting him to be present. The answers I received were extremely 
amusing. The Archbishop of Canterbury sent me a charming reply 
and said that he ‘highly approved,’ and that the box ought to be. 
opened; but prophesied that even when we opened it, a rival box 
would be found. It was! Many of the bishops said they would be 
present if their duties permitted. Nearly every one of the three 
archbishops and eighty bishops to whom I sent the letter, approved 
of the opening of the box. 

It can be imagined that the opening of the box caused a good 
deal of interest in various circles—especially among the remnants 
of the Southcottians who were furious about the whole affair—and 
I had to hire the Church House, Westminster, in order to accommo- 
date those who wished to be present. 

The opening took place on July 11, 1927, and the Hoare Memorial 
Hall was packed to suffocation. Alas! only one bishop (Dr. J. E. 
Hine, of Grantham) was able to be with us, though the Bishop 
of Crediton sent his son as deputy. Before the actual opening, I gave 
an historical address on Joanna, illustrated by means of lantern 
slides. 

When the preliminaries were over, I took a pair of shears, cut 
the iron bands, and asked the Bishop of Grantham to remove the 
contents. Thrill No. 2! As the articles were removed, I described 
them to the audience, (See plates). 

Actually, a few of the objects were of considerable interest, and 
were of some intrinsic value. There were our old friends the horse- 
pistol, the dice-box, the steel bead purse, the puzzle, etc., that we 
had divined from the radiographs. There was a lottery ticket for 

1796. (I am afraid that it was not a winner!) In the purse were a 
number of rare contemporary coins, and the contents of the box 
included a woman’s embroidered night cap. Amongst the books was 
The Surprises of Love (1765), annotated by Joanna. There were many 
other odds and ends, a truly mixed collection, and one can only 
surmise why such things should have been so carefully sealed up. 
‘However, we did our duty by this walnut ark-shaped box, and we 
did our duty towards Joanna. But I must admit that the next 
‘box’ that comes along will not receive so much attention at my 
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hands! I have quite a collection of Southcottian relics—books, 
letters, her ‘ seals,’ etc., and a year or so ago I bought the original 
manuscript, beautifully bound in contemporary allegorical needle- 
work binding, of one of Joanna’s prophetic effusions.+ 

| Speaking of visionaries, the most impressive I ever met was when 
I carried out some experiments in the catacombs of Saint Agnes 
and Saint Calixtus, Rome, in September, 1928. The catacombs of» 
Rome contain the remains of many millions of Early Christians, and 
I always wanted to test the reaction of a good sensitive to the 
psychic ‘ emanations’ that, I submit, are likely to exist there. 


The medium, a local girl, became entranced immediately we 


reached the lowest stage of the catacombs under the Basilica of St. 
Agnes, a church dedicated to the young saint who was martyred by 
Diocletian for her adherence to the teachings of Christ. 

In a state of ecstatic exaltation, she gave us a wonderful, moving, 


and detailed word-picture of the young Christian’s life and martyr- 


dom. Her ‘ visions’ were impressive and convincing and the late 


Fr. Herbert Thurston, S.J. (who presided at the lantern lecture? on 


the experiments that I subsequently gave in London) agreed that the 
Italian sensitive’s story was a reasonable one. It was a fascinating 
experience to listen to the intimate and homely life-story of a young 
Christian girl who lived fifteen hundred years ago. Incidentally, the 
psychic told us the exact spot, by the side of the Via Appia, where 
St. Agnes had buried a chest full of golden ornaments. No one has 
yet attempted to find this. 

On my way home from Rome I had a terrific row with two 
of the armed soldiers who then—and perhaps now—station them- 


selves on all trains. I was alone in a first-class carriage with my _ 


new dressing-case on the seat beside me. I was using various articles 


in the case (pad, pen, etc.) as | was writing up my report. Just as we 


left Milan, the soldiers appeared and told me to remove the case from 
the seat, as it broke some regulation or other. As I was using the 
case, I refused. They threatened to put me out at the next station; 


then they said they would arrest me; then they menaced me with 


their bayonets. During all this time we were rapidly approaching 
the Swiss frontier. As we emerged from the farther end of the 
Simplon tunnel at Brig Station, I told them, in my most robust 
English, to go to the devil! We were on Swiss soil. 

I have had a number of other train ‘ thrills’°—two of them 


unpleasant ones. In September, 1925, Sir A. Conan Doyle and I both - 


1 For full accounts of the X-raying, and opening of the box, with many photographs a | 


and complete list of contents, see Zhe Zimes, London, May 6 and ‘July 13, 1927. 
2 See The Universe for Nov. 9, 1928. 


The home of the “Talking Mongoose’ : Doarlish Cashen, Isle of Man. 
Voirrey Irving are standing at doorway. 


“Made by Gef,” the “Talking Mongoose.” Moulds of: (A) Right fore-paw, with 
“fingers” extended; (B) right fore-paw, with “fingers” in normal position; 
C) hind paw ; (D) teeth marks. 
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The “Talking Mongoose” case. Mr. and Mrs. Irving, Voirrey, and the sheepdog, 
“Mona.” 
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happened to be in Paris. I was lecturing there and he was attending , 
a spiritualist congress. I was stopping at the ‘ Continental ’ and he 
telephoned me to call on him at the Hotel Regina, where he usually 
stayed, in order to show me some photographs of a psychic nature. 
_ Over a bottle of wine we patched up one of many quarrels. On the 
following Friday, I caught my usual 8.20 a.m. train to London, the 
route then being via Boulogne-Folkestone. I was in the front part of 
this very long train, Doyle being in the rear half, though I was 
unaware of this at the time. 

As readers probably know, trains for Boulogne-Maritime are 
switched to another line near the town. On this particular morning 
the signalman pulled his lever when the train was crossing the 
- points. There was a terrific rending and crashing as the train broke 
in two—one half of it making for the Gare Maritime, the other 
half trying to stick to the rails that branch to the town station. Our 
part of the train was more or less undamaged, but the rear half 
jumped the rails, smashed the signal-box at the junction of the two 
roads, and several carriages were derailed. It was an exciting 
experience while it lasted, but few people were hurt and the accident 
delayed us for only an hour. I saw Doyle on the Folkestone boat 
and congratulated him on his escape. He was a bit shaken, but 
uninjured. 

Another accident I was in occurred in a sleeping-car soon after 
I left Flushing on my way to Warsaw via Berlin. Just as I had 
settled down for the night, the attendant rushed in to say that 
the car was on fire, due to a hot axle. I was in my night-clothes, 
and had a scramble to get my bag and belongings out of the burning 
coach, which was shunted to a siding. I spent the remainder of the 
night uncomfortably in a first-class compartment. My sleeping-car 

fare was refunded. 

People sometimes express a wish to experience the thrill of stop- 
ping a train. This I did once, again because my carriage was on 
fire.. One cannot travel one hundred miles a day for more than 
thirty years, as I have done (between my home and London), without 
having ‘ experiences,’ and the incident I am relating is one of them. 

About five o’clock on a cold winter’s afternoon, on my way 
home, soon after we left Horsham, I became aware of an over- 
powering smell of burning varnish. I tried to find out what was the 
matter. At last the fumes became unbearable and I threw open the 
windows. (I was alone in the carriage.) As I did this, flames spurted 
from under the seat on which I had been sitting. I pulled the com- 


1 I estimate that during my sojourn at Pulborough, I have travelled 900,000 miles on | 
the Southern Railway between my home and London. 
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ari i 
munication cord. The train immediately slowed down, and stopped 
in Billingshurst station. 

The guard hurried to my coach and soon discovered the cause 
of the trouble. It appeared that in the next compartment to mine 


some Horsham Grammar School boys, returning home, had made: 


a bonfire of newspapers in the middle of their carriage. The fire 
had ignited the panelling that separated their and my compartments, 


between which, under the seats, were gaps used for vacuum cleaning 


purposes. When I opened my windows, the draught sucked their 
burning paper through the gaps into my compartment—hence the 
flames under my seat. The fire was quickly extinguished and, after 
the guard had locked the boys in, we proceeded to Pulborough, where 
the names and addresses of all concerned were officially recorded. 
I heard that the boys received a good caning for their efforts in 
fire-raising. 

I nearly stopped this same train, also when on my way home, 
on another occasion. One cold, wet spring afternoon I was, as 
usual, alone in my carriage, in a corner facing. the engine. At 
Sutton three East End Jewish bookmakers, of the worst type, entered 
the compartment and occupied the remaining corners. Each man 
was smoking a cigar of the variety known to the é/ite as ‘ toofers ’— 
'1.€. a penny each or two for three halfpence. 

I put up with the stench for a few miles, and then pie my 


window a couple of inches. The man on my side of the compartment — 


ordered me to close it. I refused. He jumped up, and with a torrent 
of the foulest words, shook his fist in my face and threatened to 
throw me out of the window. His companions supported him. I, 
too, jumped up, and with my hand on the communicating chain, 
said that if any of them uttered another threat, or if there was any 
further foul language, I would stop the train and give them in 
charge. Like all bullies, they were easily frightened. The Jew sat 
down, as white as a sheet, and said that he was ‘ only joking.’ 

Doubtless they had very good reasons for keeping out of the way 
of the police. At Horsham a ticket inspector boarded the train and 
it was found that they had only one ticket between them—for a class 


inferior to that in which they were travelling. They were bundled. 


out, and that was the last I saw of them. 

I could write a book on my travel experiences, but will mention 
only one more incident—how the Southern Railway once provided 
me with a special train, at their expense. 

One afternoon, when returning home, my express train stopped 
at a small halt—a most unusual proceeding. I was alone, as usual, 
and reading. After a wait of about twenty minutes, the train began 
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~ to move, but backwards. I opened the window and, to my amaze- 
ment, found that porters, with levers, were shunting my coach 
into a siding, and that the train was nowhere in sight! The porters 
were as astonished at seeing me as I was that the train had dis- 
appeared. 

It transpired that a defect had been noticed in the coach—which 
was at the extreme end of the train—and it was decided to ‘ drop’ it. 
Those concerned dispensed with the formality of ascertaining 
whether there were any passengers in it. 

- Iwas furious. The next train that stopped at the halt would get 
me home three hours later. I demanded to be taken to Pulborough— 
somehow. The foreman rang up Horsham, explained the situation, 
and. was told that a light engine and coach would be sent for me. 
This was speedily forthcoming and I arrived home—in state—only 
forty-five minutes late. : 

As for ‘thrills’ or ‘surprises’ at séances, I have experienced 
_ many, several of which have been recorded in these pages. For some 
reason or other, all those curious mediums who claim to be able to 
contact Mars, invariably turn up in my séance-room. In particular, 
Mrs. St. John James was entertaining, if not impressive. 

She was introduced to us by Dr. H. Mansfield Robinson, who 
himself was interested in inter-planetary communication. We had 
a most extraordinary séance in March, 1926. Mrs. James went into a 
trance and was ‘ controlled’ by a number of ‘ Martians’ including 
‘Oomaruru,’ a poetess; ‘ Pawleenoos,’ who sang love songs; and 
several others. 

_ Mrs. James was ‘ controlled’ in turn by all these Martian entities 
who were supposed to be using her voice. She sang the ‘ love song,’ 
which sounded exactly like a lot of hens cackling. Then ‘Oomaruru’ 
recited the Martian alphabet, after which a ‘ Martian princess’ 
crooned a love song. All these vocal novelties were recorded on a 
dictaphone. Then the medium ‘automatically’ wrote down the 
Martian ‘alphabet’ in a sketch-book, recorded the ‘ symphonic 
chant’ of the Martians in the same way, and finally came out of 
trance. It was an amusing afternoon. 

Another woman ‘ Mars medium’ turned up in ‘astrological 
shorts ’—a bathing dress adorned with the signs of the Zodiac and 
other emblems. But nothing happened as she slept all day on the 
settee in our s¢ance-room, and we had to awaken her when we 
locked up the place for the night. 

Once, a male Mars medium arrived with a taxi-load of copper 
plates, porcelain insulators, bottles of chemicals and coils of wire. 
His technique, he said, consisted of his ‘astral’ getting in touch 
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with the elements of which Mars is composed, thus making himself 
part of the planet, as it were.. When he had wired himself up to the 
chemicals, etc., he went into a trance and reeled off a most detailed 
account oF Martian life, people, and animals; their hopes and fears, 
and what they live on. In a way, his story was interesting—even if 
untrue. It would be nice to live in Mars at this present writing, as 
according to our much-travelled friend, the Martians eat no food 
‘but absorb nourishment from the atmosphere by ingestion.’ That, 
at least, would do away with our ration books! 

I mentioned that Dr. Mansfield Robinson was interested in inter- 
planetary communication. I never heard the result of his radio 
‘Mars’ experiments, but a year or two later (in 1929) a group of 
people, including a well-known scientist, seriously considered 
making an attempt to communicate with Mars by means of a beam 
of light. I was asked to explore the possibilities of such an experi- 
ment, and visited the observatory on the Jungfraujoch in the 
Bernese Oberland (11,340 feet above sea level) to arrange for a site, 
and to get the Lauterbrunnen electrical company (which supplies 
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power for the rack-and-pinion railway up the Jungfrau) to sell us 


the necessary electricity. My visit was completely successful. 

_ The principal part of our proposed apparatus lay in the optical 
equipment, and Messrs. Chance Brothers & Co., Ltd., the famous 
lighthouse optical experts, kindly computed, at their own expense, 
special lenses and arc lights that would have given us a compound 
beam of light of 15,000,000,000 candle-power—an intensity pre- 
viously unheard of. Complete blue-prints saccompanied Messrs. 
Chance Brothers’ specification. But the project was shelved on 
account of the cost—some £14,000. Under favourable climatic 


conditions, and when Mars was nearest to the earth, some scientists - 


consider that the experiment would be successful. But would— 
or could—the ‘ Martians’ (if there ave sentient beings on the planet) 
have responded to our signals? I know not, but the attempt to 
answer this query would have been worth while.t 

Occasionally, thrills have a comic ending. Those readers who 
have perused my Confessions of a Ghost-Hunter (1936) will remember 
that I had a most mysterious and rather unpleasant adventure in 
Berlin soon after the last war. I was on one of my book-buying 
excursions and as the mark was still very much in our favour, I 
decided to stay at one of the big hotels on the Unter den _ 
I will call it the ‘ Grand Hotel.’ 


1 Some years ago the Russians planted in Siberia a triangle of fir-trees, each side of — 


which measured about five miles, in the hope that the Martians would see it silhouetted 
against the snow, and signal their reaction if this were possible. 
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On the evening of my arrival I took a stroll as far as the Pariser- 
Platz. I stopped to buy a paper from a newsboy. I paid for it and, 
at that moment, a man suddenly appeared by my side. He, too, 


wanted a paper. I did not see him approach us. He just ‘ appeared,’ 


_and startled me so much that I looked at him closely. 

I have come across many people with unpleasant features, but 
. never have I seen such a revolting face as this man possessed. It 
appeared to be carved out of raw beef. He had deep-set, glassy, 
‘staring eyes. He was very tall, thin, and was dressed in black, with 
- along, black overcoat (the collar of which was turned up) and wore 
a round clerical hat. He was like a corpse dyed scarlet. 

The sight of this ‘ raw head and bloody-bones ? made me almost 
physically sick and I went across to the Café Bauer for some brandy 
as I thought it would do me good. 

Next day, I saw the man again on one of the steamers that ply 
between Spandau and Potsdam. He looked so ghastly that I got off 
the boat and boarded another. Two days later, I was having dinner 
at the Wintergarten Music Hall, on the balcony overlooking the 
’ auditorium, when I espied the nauseating horror a few tables ahead 
of me. He, too, was dining. I got the waiter to change my seat. 
The man was beginning to get on my nerves. 

The fourth and last time I saw the man was a day or so later. 
I was paying my bill at the ‘ Grand Hotel,’ prior to my departure for 
home. As I waited in the foyer for my taxi, he passed through the 
swing doors, passed me, and proceeded down a passage that led to 
some public rooms. He walked like an automaton. I decided to ask 
the head waiter who the man was. This official had caught only 
a glimpse of his back as he passed us, and said that he did not 
recognise him. However, he was good enough to go after the 
stranger who, I was informed, could not be found. 

I then told the waiter what an unpleasant effect the ‘ automaton ’ 
had had upon me, and minutely described him. He fetched the 
under-manager and, together, they searched the place from top 
to bottom. They returned with the emphatic declaration that no 
one answering to my description of the man was in the hotel— 
though the. waiter admitted having seen the back of someone as 
we were standing talking. The scarlet horror had vanished into 
thin air! 

I left Berlin very puzzled, but convinced that, had I had. the time, 
I would have solved the mystery. In my original account of the 
incident I was careful to state that the whole affair could probably 
be explained normally. 

_ And now for the comic sequel—and solution. About a year after 
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my book was published, I had a letter from a young German who 
was a reception clerk at the Hotel Vierjahreszeiten, Wiesbaden. He ~ 
had occupied a similar position at the ‘ Grand Hotel ? some years 
previously. From my book (loaned to him by a visitor), he had 
identified the ‘ haunted hotel’ in Berlin, from my vivid description 
of the resident proprietor. The whole thing was now quite clear. The _ 
‘corpse,’ when he entered the hotel, went straight to his private — 


-apartments. Of course, the head-waiter and manager knew who he | 


was, and where he was. But after my not very flattering description 
of their chief, they were afraid to tell me that he was the proprietor. 
It would be bad for the hotel if I were to advertise the fact that its 
owner was a monstrosity—which indeed he was. The only really 
curious part of the whole business was our chasing each other 
around Berlin for a week. This was sheer coincidence. 

Another mystery that I detailed in my Confessions of a Ghost-Hunter 
was also solved for me after the book was published. I told the story 
of how, seated at one of the little metal tables on the terrasse of the » 
Café de la Paix, Paris, an old gentleman named M. Roux had demon- 
strated to me his alleged power of ‘ exteriorising energy ’ and hotting 
up an object, just by directing his concentrated gaze upon it. For 
example, he had a highly-polished copper disc, a little larger than 
a penny, that he laid on the palm of my hand. Then he gazed at it — 
for some minutes, and I had to admit that the disc appeared to get 
appreciably warmer. Next day, also at the Café, he repeated the 
experiment, but on this occasion the disc was laid on a small cube of 
wax (that I had purchased the same morning) which rested on the 
palm of my right hand. M. Roux gazed at the disc intently for 
about fifteen minutes and, to my astonishment, it very slowly sank 


into the wax to the extent of half a millimetre. In other words, the 


copper had acquired extra heat from somewhere. There was no 
apparent physical contact between the man and the metal. I admitted 


that I was puzzled, but refused to believe that the ‘ miracle’ was of 


a psychic nature. It was a pretty trick. 

And now for the solution: An electrician who had read my book 
declared that the heat acquired by the disc was supplied by the static 
electricity which, he informed me, is always ‘leaking’ from the 
Métro railway that runs in a perfectly straight line exactly under 
the Grands Boulevards (des Capucines, des Italiens, etc.), on which so 
many cafés, including the Café de la Paix, are situated. My corres- 
pondent explained in technical terms how, although apparently 
insulated, the copper disc could be affected—a fact that must have 
been perfectly well known to M. Roux, who probably often exhibited 
the trick to strangers. The static leak was particularly great, I was 
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informed, when a train was passing under the Café. This fact would 
- account for the prolonged ‘ gazing’ of M. Roux in order that the 


ri : copper should be sufficiently affected. I was told that the watches of 


those living on the boulevards immediately above the Métro are 
affected by the electrical emanations. Unlike our own underground 
railways, the Paris Métropolitain is only just below street level. 

I will conclude this chapter with accounts of what occurred at 
two séances—experiences as diverse as they were diverting. The first 
was when I tested, on August 13, 1925, a lady whom I will call Mrs. 
X. She was a journalist, cultured, and 46 years old. She stated that 
she was ‘controlled’ by a noted—and dead—gymnast named 
‘ Arthur Russell ’ and by another entity who was known as ‘ Gerald’ 

—a famous virtuoso when on earth. 

Mrs. X arrived for the fray attired in a pair of black knickers, 
a white ‘jumper,’ black stockings and dancing pumps. At her 
request we had placed a thick carpet on the floor of the séance-room. 
It was needed! 

Having removed her false teeth, she stood in the middle of the 
well-lighted room and gazed at the ceiling for a few moments. 
Suddenly, as if lashed by a whip, she spun round and round on one 

foot, made sucking noises with her mouth, fell down and got up 
again, laughed and groaned, threw herself on the floor and tried to 
levitate, spun round on her dorsal extremity, jumped on a table and 
jumped off again, roared with laughter, struck her chest and clapped 
her hands, curled herself up in a ball on the floor and spun like a 
peg-top, knocked her head on the table, had a terrific struggle with 
an imaginary person, turned head-over-heels, took an invisible 
something out of her mouth, and threw it out of the window, hissed 
out the word ‘ finished ’—and became quite normal again! And all 
this in the space of half an hour! 

We do not encourage ‘ mediums’ like Mrs. X. The conclusion 
we came to was that her posturing and contortions were due to 
self-induced hysteria. There was no evidence of any secondary 
personality, or of a genuine ‘ control’ or any external intelligence. 

And now for my last ‘ thrill.’ My friend, Mrs. Henry Richards, 
is well known for her psychic salon which she holds in her large 
Regent’s Park flat. To these delightful gatherings, dinners, and 
suppers she invites distinguished writers, scientists, lecturers and 
others prominent in the psychic world. Occasionally, a medium will 
be present and an informal séance will be held. 

One evening, after dinner, it was decided to do a little table- 
turning. We all sat round a large table, but found that one more 
sitter was needed to complete the ‘ circle” Someone suggested 
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asking the new parlourmaid, who had just been engaged, to fill the 
fap. 


_ I forget whether the séance was successful, and whether the © 


table ‘turned’ or not. But half-way through the sitting, when 
the lights had been turned out, I felt a decided tap on my shoe. 
‘ Poltergeister, I thought, though in an unusual mse-en-scéne. The 
next phenomenon was a sharp knock on my knee. ‘ They are still at 
it,’ I said to myself, ‘and they are getting closer.’ Suddenly some- 
thing pinched my thigh. I put my arm quickly under the table and © 
grabbed a hand. It belonged to the person sitting next to me: it was — 
the parlourmaid’s. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 
NEITHER ‘ NOBLE NOR BEAUTIFUL ’ 


sir A. CoNAN DoyLg, in a letter to me dated February 18, 1929, 
remarks: ‘I do hope that behind the scenes of spiritualism you have 
found some noble and beautiful things—consolation for sad hearts 
and hope for those who are hopeless.’ He warned me against 
‘dwelling always on what is negative and sordid’ and remarked 
that it made him restless ‘ when I see you . . . giving only stories of 
miscreants who have traded on a holy cause.’ 

Doyle did me an injustice. All my writings, my work, and my 
platform utterances prove that I have publicised every possible shred 
of positive evidence that I was able to extract from experiments 
with the hundreds of mediums who have passed through my hands. 
The letter is interesting because the writer admits that there ave 
miscreants in the spiritualists’ fold, and I propose to outline briefly 
some of my experiences which concerned mediums whose work was 
neither ‘ noble nor beautiful.’ These cases have been reported fully 
in our various official and other publications. 

It has always been denied by the spiritualists that there was a 
trade in spurious phenomena and apparatus for producing fake 
manifestations. I knocked the bottom out of this argument by 
publishing in a recent work! of mine facsimiles and extracts from 
an American catalogue issued by a firm that catered exclusively for 
fraudulent mediums. The truth is, of course, that spiritualism is 
riddled with charlatanism, the culprits being not only the fake 
mediums themselves, but also the rogues who are exploiting 
spiritualism for their own ends. Their victims belong mostly to the 
_credulous lower middle classes. I am quite certain that when I have 
passed on, fraudulent mediums all over the country will claim that 
I have ‘returned,’ contrite and repentant, for my treatment—when 
on earth—of ‘their rascally brethren. 

A materialising medium I sat with was Harold Evans. In June, 
1926, I visited a certain spiritualist society with Dr. R. J. Tillyard, 
and we were amused, if not edified. Evans had a ‘ control,’ a nun 
named ‘ Sister Ann,’ who pirouetted round the room in her night- 
dress. The fact that it was Evans himself who was impersonating 
_ the ‘nun’ stuck out a mile. Evans was exposed later by an 


1 Fifty Years of Psychical Research (Longmans), London, 1939, pp. 208-212 and Plate 
II. 
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investigating panel (which included Julian Huxley), and the night- c 


dress was seized. , 
A materialising medium of a totally different type was Madame 


Eugénie Picquart, a dear old lady who, during a séance, dressed 


herself up as various characters (‘ Coquelin,’ ‘ Mephistopheles,’ a 
French judge, a mummy, etc.) and really thought that she had been 
transfigured into these defunct personalities. I tested her both in 
Paris and London, and felt sorry for her. 

Of all the many photographic mediums whom I have tested, not 


one produced a genuine spirit portrait for me. I have already related — 


how I exposed William Hope. George H. Moss was another spirit 


photographer with whom I sat. I saw how the tricks were done, ~ 


but had given my word to the spiritualist society running the man 


that I would ‘ behave myself,’ so did nothing about it. He later — 


confessed. Two youths named Craig and George Falconer posed as 
photographic mediums and refused to sit with me. Mr. I. G. 
Grondahl (of London University) and I visited these boys, and they 
refused point-blank to ‘ perform’ for us. Later, they were exposed 
and convicted in South Africa (1931).1 I offered another spirit 
photographer named John Myers, £25 each week, for one hour’s 
‘ work,’ for twelve months, if he could—or would—produce genuine 
spirit portraits for us. He refused, and was afterwards attacked by 
the spiritualists themselves. Mrs. Deane, another ‘ worker’ in the 
same field, also refused to sit with me. 

Voice mediums always demand Stygian darkness, and I do not 
blame them! Not one of these gentry has so far evolved a technique 
for deceiving his sitters in full light. Frederick Munnings ‘ invoked’ 
the spirits of Julius Cesar, Cleopatra, Crippen, and Henry VII, who 
all visited my séance-room on the same afternoon. A mixed lot! 
They each said their piece—but only when the medium’s mouth was 
free. I had invented an electrical apparatus that told us exactly 
when Munnings was opening his mouth, and when he was not. Not 
a syllable was heard when his mouth was closed and the only thing 
that was genuine was the very real shower-bath that the sitters 
received when Munnings was trying to keep the instrument in his 
mouth and speak at the same time. He afterwards sold his ‘ con- 
fessions ’ to a Sunday paper, and revealed some of his tricks. 

I once bought the ‘ confessions’ of a physical medium. A man 
named Karl Weber (otherwise Kraus) was impressing a number of 
psychical researchers in Germany and Austria, and I invited him to 
be tested. He refused. Schrenck-Notzing declared that he was 


+ They are still ‘ working ’: see Psychic News for Jan. 24, 1942, where the Falconers’ 
‘spirit’ pictures are stated to be copies of well-known paintings. 
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genuine. Later, he was investigated by my friend Professor Hans 


_ Thirring, of Vienna, who discovered and published most of his tricks. 


- Although the medium’s hands and feet were rigidly controlled, 
tables were levitated, trumpets floated of their own volition, a 
-mandoline was played by invisible entities and ectoplasm was 
‘ produced ’—of course, all in Stygian darkness. It was discovered 
that all these ‘ phenomena’ were the work of Weber’s head and 
mouth. ‘Thirring exposed him in the American S.P.R. ‘Yournal. 
Weber was in London a few months later and offered me the ‘ sole 
rights’ of his confessions. He wanted £200, but I finally bought 
the manuscript for {10, and intended publishing it. I afterwards 
learned that he had sold the story to the Berliner Illustrierte Zeitung, 
_ which of course printed it. I am waiting for Weber to call on me 
again. | 

Another voice medium was George Valiantine, an American 
brought over by Dennis Bradley. He was good—but not very—and 


at one séance at which I was present the composer Arditi ‘ came 


through’ and said a few simple sentences. I found all these later, 


__ word for word, in an Italian phrase-book. The sentences were nearly 


as silly as the traditional ‘The pen of my aunt is in the garden.’ 
One of Valiantine’s spirits slipped-up badly. A‘ Dr. Barnett’ ‘ came 
through’ with an urgent spirit message for me from ‘31, Scot’s 
Avenue.’ This conveyed nothing to me. I had never heard of Scot’s 
Avenue. But I later discovered that the only ‘ Harry Price’ then 
listed in the London Telephone Directory lived at 31, Scot’s Avenue, 
Croydon. As the reader knows, I live in Sussex. 

Valiantine was later exposed by Bradley himself who discovered 
a most extraordinary coincidence. This was that an ink print of 
Valiantine’s right big toe was identical to the thumb-print of ‘ Conan 
Doyle in spirit life,’ that one of the medium’s entities produced at 
a séance. ane 

Some mediums, when in a corner (7.e. when being controlled 
properly) get up to all sorts of dodges in order to produce 
‘phenomena.’ A youth named ‘ Dolores,’ who hailed from New 
Zealand, spat out his false teeth on to the table—and sucked them 
back again—during one of our tests when his hands and feet were 
rigidly controlled. This was supposed to be an ‘apport.’ Another 
~medium, an American, produced a mouthful of ‘ ectoplasm ’—foamy 
white stuff that smelt like strong peppermint drops—which I 
exactly reproduced on the next day by chewing half a tube of tooth- 
paste. A physical medium at a public séance in the Rue Christine, 
Ostend, produced beautiful spirit lights that flickered—in complete 
darkness, of course—above our heads. I afterwards discovered that 
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he had smeared luminous paint on the soles of his feet, which he 


waved around. . 


Sea ery. 
Seem ete, 


One of the most cunning tricks was played on us by a youth, — : 


aged 17, who lived in a ‘ depressed’ mining village in Monmouth- 


shire. At lunch-time on August 17, 1928, the News Editor of the “ 
Daily Mail telephoned me that there was a haunted house in the — 


village and asked me whether I could go to Wales that same evening 


and investigate. I said I would. I consulted a time-table and found ~ . 


that I could just do the 160-odd miles from London and arrive in the 
early evening. I took a companion with me. | 


We were told that the cottage was haunted by a deceased son | 


of the miner who lived there. I will not give the name of the 
‘medium,’ as I hope he has now repented of his youthful folly. Any- 
way, one of the manifestations was the playing, by spirit hands, of 
the dead boy’s banjo when this was placed in front of his brother, the 
medium. So we held an informal séance, but the banjo did not play 
when it was placed out of reach of the medium or any of the family. 

Then the boy did a number of tricks with his feet. When we 
- controlled these, the ‘ manifestations’ ceased. At last we managed 
to control both hands and feet of the medium and then nothing 
happened for a time. Suddenly a shower of ‘ apports ’ fell upon the 
table. As we were in complete darkness, we lit the lamps and 


-discovered that the boy’s waistcoat buttons had been wrenched off 


and had fallen upon the table. A close inspection of the fastenings 
revealed the fact that the boy had partly severed the cotton that 


secured the buttons to the waistcoat. By pressing his chest against _ 


the edge of the table, and by a downward rubbing movement, he 
was able to detach, one by one, the buttons which of course were 
jerked on to the table. We sat till about four in the morning, 
waiting for further ‘ phenomena,’ when we adjourned to the local 
pub where we consumed what the landlord called a ‘ London 


haddock,’ z.e. one that has been smoked. Then we caught the 


workmen’s train for home. 

Other mediums I have exposed include Pasquale Erto, the 
‘luminous wonder’ of Naples. I was asked to test him by Professor 
Emanuele Sorge of Naples University, who had already been 
impressed by Erto’s ‘ sparks.’ Incidentally, the Italians are the most 
credulous people on the face of the globe—where alleged psychic 
phenomena are concerned. 

Erto came to us with a history and a ‘ past.’ He had been exposed 
in Paris, where pieces of ferro-cerium (‘flints’ as used in petrol 
lighters) were found on his person in places not mentioned in polite 


society. This man specialises in producing flashes and lights, even ~ 


\ 
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when in the nude state, and is controlled by a number of entities, 
- one. of which, ‘ Mier, bellows like a bull and can be heard half-way 

down the street. 

We had a number of séances with Erto, and under a strict medical 
control, he produced his ‘ lights.’ But we knew that he was using 
Pied ceiuin, as he did in Paris, and it was obvious that while he had 
his hands free, he could still secrete and use tiny pieces of the metal. 
Erto would allow no tactual control of his person, but consented 
to put on*boxing-gloves. We sealed a new pair on to his hands, but 

during his trance contortions, these were torn to shreds in ten 
- minutes. And then the lights appeared again. (See plate). 

_ It became obvious that for so long as Erto could use his hands, we 
should get ‘ phenomena.’ He insisted that he must have the use of 
- his arms. I therefore devised the following ‘ control.’ I had con- 

‘structed for me a pair of strong boxes, made of half-inch oak, 
screwed and glued, with wrist-holes at the ends. These were built on 
_to his hands. He thus had the use of his arms, but not of his fingers, 
though he could move these freely inside the boxes. To my surprise, 
he consented to wear them. 

_ The night arrived for the ‘ box test,’ and I shall never forget it. 
We screwed the boxes on to his hands, turned out the lights, and 
waited for his scintillations. In about two minutes there was 
pandemonium. In his efforts to remove the boxes—which he treated 
as castanets—he created an incredible din. One after another of his 
alleged entities took possession of him, and he yelled and shouted, 
and moaned and whimpered. He rolled and staggered round the 
room, banging the boxes together, yelling and shouting. Every 
minute or so he shrieked out ‘ Forza! Forza!’ weeping and staggering 
_ round the room, People in the street stopped outside the building, 
thinking perhaps that someone was being murdered. We expected 
- the police or the ambulance—there was such an infernal din. He 
was not able to remove the boxes from his hands. 

That was the end of Erto so far as we were concerned. We 
proved that if he could not have the use of his fingers, all ‘ lights ’ 
ceased. He could not secure the bits of ferro-cerium and pen-nib 
that undoubtedly accounted for the really spectacular and luminous 
manifestations. Our committee (which included Professor J. C. 
_ Flugel, Professor F. C. S. Schiller, Professor W. E. Gibbs, Dr. C. E. M. 
Joad, and Dr. William Brown) came to the conclusion that the man 
was a showman, but not a medium. He returned to his sunny 
_ Naples without our cachet, but, I should imagine, feeling very tired! 

If some mediums make a great noise, others are silent. In 
Warsaw, in 1923, the late Professor Sydney Alrutz of Uppsala 
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University and I tested Jean Guzik, who hardly sok a woth 
This man was clever, especially with his feet, which were almost 
as useful to him as his hands in producing ‘ phenomena.’ But 
Guzik was famous for the strange animals that—according to 
sitters—visited his parlour. Well, one of these creatures ‘ material-— 
ised ’ at the first séance I had with him. Suddenly, in pitch darkness, 
two bright eyes were seen to be crawling round the table, at the 
same time as ‘animal noises’ were heard. Growls, yowls, barks, 
and grunts accompanied the ‘ eyes’ round the table and, when they ~ 
reached me, I could see how the trick was worked. I have very good 
eyesight, and by the light of the two spots of luminous paint that 
did duty for eyes, I could see that the ‘ animal’ was merely a woman’s _ 
stocking with Guzik’s hand inside it. By opening and closing his ~ 
hand he simulated the snapping of the jaws, but the illusion was not 
very good. By a curious coincidence, on the very night of my 
séance, a complete exposure of the man appeared in a Warsaw 
evening paper. It is sad to think that Sir Oliver Lodge believed in 
this man, and defended him stoutly in print when my report was - 
published. 

During this same visit to Warsaw, I had a sitting with 
Stanislawa P., a medium who ‘ moved’ things at a distance. The 
control was so bad that I was not impressed. She was later exposed 

in Paris, where the camera caught her using her hands. 

| Other mediums with whom I sat in London were ‘ Margery,’ 
who did all sorts of things; another American, Mrs. L. A. Pruden, 
upon whose slates ‘ spirit-writing’ appeared; the girl ‘ flower 
medium’ who materialised roses on stems (the thornless variety!) 
under her chemise, and wriggled them on the floor—she afterwards 
‘confessed’; and many others. How all these ‘ manifestations’ 
were effected was obvious to an experienced observer. 

I will conclude my list—very incomplete—of ‘ negative’ cases 
with an account of one of the most beautiful, clever, enlightening, 
entertaining, interesting, and valuable (from the psychological 
angle) frauds that I have ever investigated. The picturesque—and 
rather lovable—rascal who perpetrated it would have made a fortune 
in England. 

In June, 1925, when on my way to Vienna for some experiments : 
with Willi Schneider, I broke my journey at Innsbruck in order to 
ascertain whether the Tyrol boasted of any mediums. 

They take only a very mild interest in matters psychic in the 
Tyrol. At Innsbruck I found there was a small spiritualist circle 
which met at infrequent intervals; and at Hall, a few miles out of — 
the town, there lived a physical medium with whom I could not get 
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in touch owing to his absence from home. But if there were no 
mediums in Innsbruck, there were mystifiers and mysteries—one 
of which I solved. 

Before my visit I thought that if there was one place on this 
earth free from guile, that place was Innsbruck, where can be seen 
Nature in its most sublime—and sometimes most terrible—aspects, 
and where man, and the works of man, seem small and mean 
indeed. One would exfect the truth at a place like Innsbruck, where | 
the mountains, with their sheer precipices, thousands of feet high, 
seem only waiting for a favourable opportunity to topple over and 
bury the town. But it was at Innsbruck that I experienced one of 
the most curious deceptions I have ever encountered. 

At a beer-hall or Weinstube there was billed to appear during 
my stay a company of ‘ Tyrolean peasants’ who, for three nights, 
' were going to entertain the simple folk of Innsbruck with ‘ mirth, 
music, and—miracles ’ (Wunderwerke). As | would goa considerable 
distance to see a ‘ miracle,’ the first night found me an early visitor 
seated at a table, within twelve feet of the low platform on which 

the ‘ peasants ’ were going to entertain. The price of admission was 
one Austrian Schilling (74d.) ‘ mit Bier.’ 

The performers numbered five, all men, who were dressed in 
the old and picturesque costumes of the Tyrolean mountaineers. 
The ‘ back cloth,’ hung on the wall at the end of the room, repre- 
sented an exterior resembling a Swiss chdlet, familiar to most of 
my readers. In front of the cloth was an ordinary long wooden 
table on trestles at which sat the men with a huge jug or Stein from 
which they frequently took copious draughts of amber-coloured 
Pilsner. No ‘ properties,’ except a sort of wooden sentry-box (which 
I will describe later), were visible. Truly, I thought, a very mundane 
setting for wonders which were advertised as iibernatiirlich (super- 
natural). 

__ I will pass over the first part of the programme, which consisted 

of some really excellent music on guitars, zithers, accordions, etc., 
which accompanied their ‘¥édels, songs common among the Swiss 
and Tyrolese shepherds. During the interval the wonder-workers, — 
though claiming a special knowledge of the ‘ other world,’ appar- 
ently were in no hurry to go there, and methodically passed the hat 
round; after which very material proceeding the entertainment 
was resumed. 

When the hat had been emptied and the beer-jug replenished, 
the leader of the party announced that one of his assistants had 
been gifted by Nature with powers which enabled him to read a 
person’s thoughts ‘ even at a distance’; to decipher sealed messages 
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without seeing them; to find stolen property; to discover hidden 
treasure and minerals; to tell a person’s past and future, etc. In 
fact, this miracle-worker could do anything, apparently, except 
raise himself from the level of a fifth-rate beer-house performer. I 
awaited his act with interest, expecially as the assistant (who turned — 
out to be the accordion player) looked anything but psychic. 

The leader of the troupe informed us (in German, English and 
Italian) that he would blindfold his assistant, who would then 
proceed to read the number of any watch while the case remained 
closed, the contents of a sealed letter, etc., and asked for tests. About 
fifty persons at once shouted that they had something for the mind- 
reader. The leader pointed out that time did not. permit of his — 
offering more than a few tests; and for the first experiment a young 
girl of about fourteen years of age, with flaxen hair and innocent- 
looking blue eyes, who was seated with her father and mother at the 
next table to mine, would be selected. I will add parenthetically 
that I had my watch on my table waiting for its number to be 
read, but the leader passed me by. cp 

The young girl at the table had in her hand an unopened letter 
which she informed the audience had ‘ just come’ by post, and that 
the sender was unknown to her. I could see the address was type- 
written. After these particulars had been explained to the audience, 
the assistant on the ‘ stage’ was then asked to do his best in reading 
the contents of the unopened letter. Without the least hesitation, 
and with no word being spoken by the leader, the wizard on the 
platform stated that the letter had been posted at Salzburg and was 
sent by a girl named Anna to her friend Theresa. The letter was 
typewritten, and the clairvoyant ‘ got an impression’ that it was 
sent to Theresa thanking her for her kindness during a week-end 
visit. The leader then stated that he would have the letter opened 


and his assistant’s words verified. Before the letter was handed over _ 


to the leader, I asked that I might be allowed to examine it—a 
request that met with instant compliance. I carefully inspected 
the post-mark, stamps, envelope and sealing, but could find nothing 
wrong with them. The letter was posted at Salzburg (ninety-nine 
miles from Innsbruck) the previous day, by the early morning collection, 
and I thought it curious that it should have taken nearly two days 
to reach the recipient, as the reader will recollect that Theresa had _ 
‘only just’ received it. But I made no comment, as anything can 
happen in Austria. I was convinced that the envelope had not been — 
tampered with, and that I beheld the original sealing. The contents 
of the letter were read, and the little maiden blushingly acknow- 
ledged that everything the clairvoyant had said was correct—at 


# 
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Harry Price ceremonially cutting the iron bands at the “opening” of Joanna 
Southcott’s “box,” at the Church House, Westminster, July 11, 1927. On his right 
is the Bishop of Grantham. (For contents, see next Plate.) 


[By courtesy of The Times 
The contents of Joanna Southcott’s “box,” opened by Harry Price at the Church 
House, Westminster, on July 11, 1927. A pistol, rare tracts, coins, a bone puzzle, a 


woman’s night-cap, a dice-box, a steel bead purse and other articles were found in 
the casket. 
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which there was terrific applause, tattoos on tables with beer-mugs, 
Bo oetc. 


I pondered over the experiment with mixed feelings. My first 


thoughts were, of course, that the ‘ test’ was a ‘ frame-up,’ and that 
collusion accounted for the seeming miracle, which was greater 


than any accomplished by Stephan Ossowiecki, Bert Reese, or 
_ Ludwig Kahn (famous ‘billet readers’). I repeat that I thought 
confederacy accounted for the phenomenon, but a glance at Theresa’s 


- innocent blue eyes and the stolid countenances of her parents partly 
reassured me. 


The next test was given by an ex-soldier of one of the old Austrian 


regiments. It séems that during the First World War false teeth 
_ (both upper and lower sets) were—I was informed—made up in a 
series of fittings, numbered, embossed with the royal eagle, given 


out to the men who needed them, and regularly inspected with the 
rest of the soldier’s kit. Our particular soldier had had an upper set 


presented to him (perhaps for good conduct), and he asked the 


clairvoyant if he could tell the number of it. Instantly came the 
reply: No. 5434, Series No. 48B. The soldier acknowledged the 
correctness of the reply, removed his teeth, and passed them round 


- for inspection. My theory of collusion was becoming more firmly 


established—until after the next test. 
After the soldier had replaced his teeth, the manager then 
‘accepted’ (he had refused quite a number of tests, including my 


_ watch, during his progress round the room) a small parcel, which 
looked like a book, from a benevolent-looking old gentleman, who 


apparently was well known among the audience, as he was hailed 


with cheers and cries of delight. Curiously enough, I had seen this 


man earlier in the day shepherding a procession of young boys 
through the town—evidently a schoolmaster. At last, I thought, 
here is a genuine test, free from the taint of collusion. 

_ The parcel the schoolmaster held up (the manager never touched 
an article until after the conclusion of the experiment), looked like 


a flat octavo book, about eight by five inches, done up in a brown 
_ paper parcel and tied with string. He held the parcel above his head 


and requested the seer to tell him the contents. The fact that the 


assistant was blindfolded made no impression upon me. It is 
_ practically impossible to blindfold a person properly without 


employing drastic methods; but I certainly was curious as to how 
the ‘ clairvoyant’ was going to see the contents of the parcel. The 
assistant admitted that the problem was a tough one, and insisted 


_ that the Stein be replenished. After a long pull at the contents, he 


1 As we discovered when testing Kuda Bux’s ‘ eyeless sight.’ 
S.T. O 
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said he thought he could manage ‘it, and proceeded to here 
‘very entranced,’ as the manager put it; but this part of the perform- 
ance was not at all convincing, though perhaps good showmanship. ~ 
If the beer consumed during the séance had contained more than 
about two per cent of alcohol, all the performers would have been 
‘entranced’ long before they arrived at the second half of the 
entertainment. 

After some minutes’ silence on the part of the seer, he annoenged 
that he could see a number of people, mostly auslindisch (foreign), 
eating a meal. After describing other ‘scenes’ and ‘visions,’ he _ 
at last told us that the parcel contained a number of forms which — 
foreigners at Austrian hotels have to fill up for the police—the last 
thing in the world a schoolmaster would be likely to possess. There- 
upon the Oderlehrer gracefully admitted that the parcel did contain ~ 
police-forms (which he handed round) borrowed for the experiment 
from the friendly proprietor of a Kosthaus (boarding-house). 

A storm of applause greeted the result of the experiment, which 
of course entitled the chief actor to more liquid refreshment. But I 
confess it left me more puzzled than ever. Of course, I was convinced 
that the whole affair was trickery from start to finish, but—except 
for collusion—I had no theory as to how the trick was done, under 
the conditions. And I could not bring myself to believe that the 
headmaster of a school, holding a responsible position among young 
boys, would be willing to play into the hands of an itinerant mounte- 
bank. I marshalled my knowledge of the various codes and signals— 
silent (visual), talking, and electrical (telephonic or wireless)—used 
in acts of this description, but none would fit in with the conditions, 
and one could hardly see across the room for smoke—which would 
make the use of a visual code difficult. The Zancigs were not — 

‘in it’ with the simple ‘ Tyrolean peasants’! Frankly, I was non- — 
plussed, and was becoming impressed with the apparent skill of the 
troupe. 

For the next experiment a light wooden ‘ sentry-box,’ open — 
on one side only, and just large enough to contain a man, was 
dragged to the centre of the platform, with the closed side towards 
the audience. Into the box the assistant, still blindfolded, was 
placed. For the test, the leader accepted a closed bag from what 
proved to be a chemical student at the University. There was no 
mistake about his being a typical student; he had the usual scar 
across his cheek acquired by a fortunate slash at a recent Mensur or 
students’ combat. The manager did not touch the bag, but asked 
the hidden assistant to name the contents. This he did very quickly, 
saying it was a gaseous chemical compound (I could not catch the 
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name) contained in a large bottle. To prove it, the flident opened 
his bag, pulled out a large amber-coloured bottle and removed the 
stopper. Consternation! A succession of coughs, tears and sneezes 
proved the correctness of the seer’s answer, and a radius of several 
yards round the student was filled with an indignant crowd using 
_ their handkerchiefs, or what did duty for them. Those who were 
near the poison-gas were indignant; those farther away were 
amused. ie eae being at the front of the room, I was one of 
the amused. 

Two or three other tests concluded the performance. A local 
grocer (and hailed as such) brought a bottle of fruits, wrapped in 
paper. The answer was given correctly, with the added information 
that the fruits were packed by Eisler, of Vienna. An old lady with 
-a shawl round her head wanted to know the number of her watch. 
Answer: ‘The watch is a cheap one, and has no number.’ Right. 
This last test ended a very interesting entertainment. 

I left the Stube with the great mystery’still unsolved. I was 
convinced that the persons (if confederates) who received tests were 
not of the ordinary type of ‘assistant.’ They were quite unlike 

the usual ‘ floor-workers,’ ‘ boosters,’ ‘horses,’ ‘ gees,’ or ‘ricks’ 
attached to some similar shows, and I was awake half the night 
trying to worry the matter out. I could not bring myself to believe 
that the benevolent-looking Oderlehrer or the flaxen-haired Theresa 
with the innocent blue eyes were . . . And here, at last, I fell asleep. 


The next evening found me among the first to pay my Schilling 
for the entertainment; in fact, I was the first to enter the Stube, 
where I found the iibernatiirlich accordion-player in the far-from- 
supernatural occupation of sanding the floor. If I had discovered 
him laying telephone wires, or installing a radio apparatus, I should 
have been better pleased. Soon after, the remainder of the troupe 
came in, and I think I detected a look of surprise on the face of the 
leader. He must have noticed my watch on the table in front of me. 

The rapid filling of the room was accompanied by the still more 
rapid filling of the beer mugs and the waiter’s journey to the 
platform with the huge stone jug almost bursting with the quantity 
of Pilsner it contained. 

The musical portion of the entertainment was concluded sooner 
than on the previous evening, and the ‘ clairvoyant ’ started business 
just before nine o’clock. Again the manager refused to take my 
watch as a test (I noticed he had glanced at it several times during 
the previous hour), saying he would ‘ see me later.’ He did, but not 
in the way he meant! The blindfolded assistant started off by naming 
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the number of an Austrian Alpine Club ticket in a sealed envelope, 
handed up by a man whom took to be some sort of railway official. 
Then he gave the correct number of cigarettes in a closed cigarette- 
case (and the owner’s initials on the inside of the case), and several 
other tests—all correct. And the recipients of the tests were not the 


same people who had brought articles on the previous evening, and ~ 


were obviously persons of good standing in the town and quite 
above (one would have thought) being parties to a common swindle. 
I left the room about ten o’clock just as perplexed as I had been 
on the previous evening. I had one theory only as to how the tricks 
(I was still convinced that they weve tricks) were worked—and that 
seemed preposterous. Then I oe I would try and have a chat | 


with the manager of the ‘ act,’ but on consideration I doubted if he 


would tell me anything. I even mentally calculated the cost of 
getting the troupe to England if I could persuade myself that the 
show was genuine—even genuine trickery. And if the ‘ phenomena ’ 
were real—what a ‘ find’ for the National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research, of which I was then Director. 

As it was rather too early for me to go back to the Hotel Tirol, 
where I was staying, I turned in at a large café garden-restaurant on 
the beautiful Maria-Theresienstrasse for a cup of coffee. I had been 
there nearly an hour, listening to the music, when suddenly I heard 
sounds of laughter behind me (I had my back to the entrance to ae 
garden). The laughter sounded a little familiar; so turning, I 
beheld to my amazement the manager of the ‘ Tyrolean peasants ’ 
(but shorn of his glory in the shape of the picturesque Tyrolean 
costume) with a number of the persons whose ‘ tests’ had proved so 
interesting. The secret was out! Each ‘ guest’ was equipped with a 
Stein of beer in front of him—except the manager, who had appar- 
ently brought his own big jug with him. The young chemical 
student was there talking and laughing with the fair (but frail!) 
Theresa, whose blue eyes seemed less innocent-looking than on the 
previous evening, though her parents were as stolid as ever. The 
benevolent-looking Oderlehrer was apparently telling a good story 
to the railway official, and every one appeared to be enjoying himself. 
By the time I had recovered from my surprise the manager of the 
troupe had seen me, and I think that the astonishment was mutual. | 
He stared at me for some few seconds, when I slowly withdrew my 
watch from my pocket and dangled it on its chain in front of me. 
This was too much for him. He burst out laughing, and, excusing 
himself, came over to me. He told me, in excellent English (but with 
an American accent), that if I would wait for a few minutes, he 


would send his ‘ party ’ off, and have a chat. His method of getting 
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____ rid of his useful ‘ assistants’ was by having their mugs refilled and 
telling them to hurry up. This they did, and we were soon by 
ourselves. . 
After his big jug had been replenished (this time at my expense), 

he unburdened himself. To make it easier for him, I told him that 
whether the phenomena were real or otherwise, I was ‘in the 
profession’ either way, and any secrets he might entrust to me 
would be sacred. He said he had no secrets, with which statement I 
‘was by then in entire agreement. I asked him how he succeeded - 
in getting such a good class of ‘ booster’ for his entertainment, and 
he told me he had not the slightest trouble in getting all the people 
he wanted. A few complimentary tickets and a promise of ‘ free 

_ beer’ procured for him all the assistants necessary, and they usually 
came from the middle or upper middle classes. He always preceded 
his show by a day or two before it was billed to open, and at once 
visited the cafés, etc., where he found all the helpers he required. He 
said the Church looked askance at the real phenomena (which he 
had seen in Czechoslovakia) but tolerated his show which, I gently 
reminded him, was based on lies, deception, and fraud, and was 
the most outrageous entertainment I had ever seen. He admitted the 
soft impeachment. He said his assistants entered into the spirit of 
the thing. I asked him if they never talked to their friends about 
their part of the performance. ‘ They do,’ he replied, ‘ but the people 
in the Tyrol are very simple, and notice nothing wrong.’ I replied 
that after my experience at his entertainment I did not consider the 
Tyrolese particularly unsophisticated. I asked him to explain the 
mystery of the blue-eyed Theresa’s letter, and whether it had been 
first opened and the contents read. He replied that the letter had not 
been opened (thus confirming my judgment), but Theresa had been 
expecting a letter from her girl friend (who had stayed with her the 
previous week-end) employed at an office’in Salzburg, and she 
guessed the purport of it without opening it. The letter had arrived, 

as I thought it should have done, by the first delivery on the morning 

of the ‘ test,’ and Theresa herself suggested it as a good ‘ experiment.’ 

I again told my friend that I failed to see where the ‘ simplicity ’ 

_ of the Tyrolese came in, and that my faith in innocent blue eyes had 
_ been shattered for ever. Especially when accompanied by flaxen 
hair. | 
My friend informed me that he was born in Prague, had 
travelled widely, and had spent six years in the United States, where 
he had acquired the modus operandi of ‘ putting over’ (his own term) 
the second-sight act. He had seen Bert Reese (famous American 
billet-reader), and failed to catch him in any deception. There were 
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many mediums in Czechoslovakia, and he had seen some ‘ real | 
miracles’ there. He would not tell me his name. ‘ My real name is 
of no interest to you, and I have almost forgotten it,’ he said, ‘ and 
my stage name I change as often as my clothes. One week we are 
Tyrolean peasants; the next, Hungarian gypsies; then Russian 
refugees, and so on—according to where we are playing. I make 
about twenty dollars a week profit, and like the life.’ I asked him a 
last question: ‘Do any of your assistants ever let you down?’ 
‘Never,’ he replied. I then told him I thought he must have some 
extraordinary secret by which he gained the confidence and goodwill 
of his amateur helpers; some subtle power by means of which he 
could divert respectable schoolmasters from the strait and narrow 
ath. ‘ No,’ he replied in his best American-German, ‘ it is done mit — 
Freundlichkeit und frei Bier.’ Certainly, there was nothing ambiguous 
about the beer! | 


The remedy for all this fraud is legislation and the Bill! I drafted 
(Psychic Practitioners [Regulation] Bill) would have been presented 
to Parliament by now had it not been for the present War. As for 
those mediums whom we have personally tested, it is worthy of note 
that no ‘ psychic’ declared fraudulent by us has ever been proved 
genuine. Conversely, no medium to whom we have given our 
cachet, has been found entirely unreliable. Our decisions, one way 
or the other, were based always on the application of scientific 
principles to the investigation of phenomena, together with an 
adequate control, instrumental or tactual, of the person under test. 

Occasionally mediums confess because they become disgusted 
with the deceptions they have practised. A sensation was caused in 
1931 when Charles Albert Beare, for many years a trance medium 
with a Greek ‘ control’ named ‘ Shauna,’ publicly stated that he had 
had enough of it, and ‘ blew the gaff’ with a vengeance. At my 
invitation, he gave the National Laboratory a demonstration of how 
the hocus pocus was worked; and, I am sure, went home that night 
with a less troubled conscience. 

In some quarters it is assumed that all mediums are immoral. 
This is not true. Mediums, and spiritualists and investigators, have 
had their matrimonial adventures, but psychics, as a class, are no less 
moral than the sitters who pay them. The most horrible depravity 
connected with psychical research that has come to my knowledge 
concerned not a medium, but an investigator of mediums. , 


. 1 For full text, see Appendix C, Fifty Years of Psychical Research, by Harry Price, London’ 
1939: ae 


CHAPTER TWENTY 
* POLTERGEISTER ARE HEARD AND NOT SEEN’ 


IT Is sometimes difficult to determine whether a house or place is 
the focal point of a simple haunting, or if it is infested by Polter- _ 
geister. In the former case, often nothing more than an apparition or 
phantasm is seen—and even this might be due to hallucination— 
sometimes accompanied by slight noises or a drop in temperature. 


A simple ‘ ghost’ does not usually move anything. In fact, if I were 


asked to define the difference between a plain haunting and a 


_ Poltergeist disturbance, I should say that ghosts seldom make a noise, 
and Poltergeister always do, though they are never seen. The general 


rule is: ‘ Poltergeister are heard and not seen.’ There are exceptions, 


as at Borley Rectory, where Poltergeister and phantasms live happily 


together. It was at Borley where a MEDOTIES and I thought we saw 
a shadowy figure gliding along the ‘ Nun’s Walk.’ 

The very Teeani lg of the word Poltergeister (which comes to us 
from the German) is ‘ noisy spirits ’ and they always live up to their 
reputation: articles are thrown about, doors slammed, windows 


_ rattled, sounds like the smashing of china are heard, furniture is 


moved, investigators’ noses are tweaked, and their hair is rufled— 
all of these ‘ manifestations ’ being usually accompanied by knocks, 
thumps, bangs and rumblings.! 

In the case of a simple haunt, it is often impossible to assign 
the causation to any particular person. But Poltergeist disturbances 
are usually focused on or in a young person, frequently a girl 
adolescent, who is the unconscious prime-mover. As the writer in 


The Times Literary Supplement remarked when reviewing my book? 


t 


on Borley Rectory, there was one young person during a certain 


period of the Borley manifestations who could be compared to 


Hetty Wesley in another Poltergeist-infested rectory, that of Epworth. 
This was in 1716. Those who have read the account of this classic 
haunting of Epworth Parsonage, will remember that Hetty Wesley, 
then about nineteen years old, was seen, during the continuance of 
the phenomena, to be disturbed in her slumbers. Her face would be 
flushed, she would moan, and turn over uneasily in her sleep. A 


1 The Maltese believe in a sort of beneficent Poltergeist known as hares (pronounced 
har-es), that churns the butter, washes the dishes, and tidies up the house while the inmates 


are sleeping. 


2 The Most Haunted House in England: Ten Years’ Investigation of Borley Rectory. Long- 
mans, London, 1940. 
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suggestion—made by the same reviewer—was that when in this 
troubled state, Hetty exteriorised emanations, perhaps teleplasmic, — 


that were used by the Poltergeister. 

When I had concluded my investigation of the amazing pheno- 
mena at Borley Rectory, that was so dramatically burnt out at the 
termination of my inquiry, I thought that I had finished with the 
affair. But I was mistaken. The Rev. Dr. W. J. Phythian-Adams, 
Canon of Carlisle, read and re-read my book and then sent me an 

ingenious 5000-word analysis of the case. He found fresh interpreta- 
tions of the wall-writings, and started a line of inquiry that will 
have to be followed up. We shall have to reopen the case, and do a 
lot of digging there. If Canon Phythian-Adams’s theory is correct, 
it will go a long way to solve the Borley mystery. If we find what he 
thinks we shall find, it will be a triumph for scientific psychical 
research. 
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Very many people wrote to me about Borley after my book was 


published, and I received some further valuable evidence for Polter- 
geist activity in this famous rectory. One particularly important 
piece of evidence came from a former headmaster of Colchester 
Grammar School. Those of my readers who have read the story, 
will remember that Borley Rectory was successively occupied by 


the Rev. Henry Bull and his son, the Rev. Harry Bull. Well, my 


correspondent was up at Oxford with Harry Bull and used to spend 


the long vacations with him at the Rectory. This was in 1885 and j 


1886. At this period, stones used to fall all over the house, and my 
correspondent’s boots were on one occasion ‘ levitated’ on to the 
top of the wardrobe in his room. He also saw the famous ‘ nun’ 


~ (seen intermittently by many people over a period of sixty years) © 


at least twice, and heard the ‘ phantom coach’ go clattering by 
several times. 

The most impressive phenomenon witnessed by the young 
undergraduate centred round a French dictionary. He had been 


using it continuously for some days, when he suddenly missed it. 


Every one hunted high and low for it, without success. One night, 
after he had retired to rest, he heard what sounded like a heavy 
thump on the floor. He lit a candle, and there was the dictionary 
‘with its back a good deal knocked about? lying on the floor. As 


ime, 


was his usual custom, he had docked his bedroom door—which was 


still locked. He never discovered where the dictionary had been. 


So much for events that occurred nearly sixty years ago. Just 


before Christmas, 1941, in full daylight, a distinguished engineer 
and his two R.A.F. officer sons visited the gutted Rectory which, 


it will be remembered, was damaged by fire soon after my tenancy of 
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the place expired. The two airmen entered the building, their 
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father following close behind. Just as he approached the entrance 


_ porch, he had the sensation of ‘something’ leaping on his back. 
_ Whatever it was, he could not resist it, and he was borne to the 


ground, where he fell in a muddy pool of water. His clothes had to 


be sent to the cleaners. The engineer is a very hard-headed business 


man, and did not believe in ‘ ghosts.’ He is less sceptical now! His 
two sons were not affected in any way. 

At about the same time as the above incident occurred, two 
scientists from one of our universities spent a night in the Rectory. 
They took with them a thermometer. They measured the tempera- 
ture at different times during the night, and noted curious variations 
that they could not account for. What was more definite were the 
heavy and distinct footsteps that they heard descending the pantry 
stairs. They satisfied themselves that no one was there, and that 


the steps were paranormal. They recorded other strange incidents 


during their visit. Also at about this period, the military housed a_ 
number of men in the building. They remained there only a week. 
In a much enlarged edition of my Borley book, that it is hoped to 


publish in due course, the fully-documented evidence for other 


phenomena will be presented. Already, more than one hundred 
Witnesses have testified to the haunting of Borley Rectory.' 

I have investigated many scores of haunted houses and Poltergeist 
cases—real and alleged—and I will now relate some of the more 
interesting. In 1928 there was a perfect epidemic—almost an 
invasion—of Poltergeister in these islands. At Lifton, near Launces- 
ton, Devon, a Poltergeist heralded its advent by a shower of kidney 
beans that were flung all over the interior of a cottage, which was 
tenanted by a dairyman’s family. Not only beans, but hawthorn 
twigs fell all over the house, from apparently nowhere, accompanied 


_ by raps and rumblings. A young girl was employed by the family. 


These disturbances continued for some weeks, and then ceased. 

_ Another case I inquired into, at about the same time, was the 
curious affair in a house at Ross-on-Wye, Herefordshire, where nine- 
teen pictures fell off the wall in one day. As a test, new cords were 
put to the pictures, which were re-hung. Each cord was wound 
round its support several times. Then the occupiers locked up the 
house and went to church. When they returned, all the pictures had 


1 Since the above was written, the Rector of Borley, the Rev. A. C. Henning, tells me 
that the wick in the sanctuary lamp in the church (which is opposite the Rectory) has been 
frequently removed during the night, always when the church was locked. Books have 
also been disturbed in the locked church, An army officer who slept a night in one of the 
inhabitable rooms of the Rectory was disturbed by continuous bell-ringing—a common 


phenomenon. 
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again fallen. The Press was full of this and other cases. Speaking of 
the Press and Poltergeister, it was not until the visit of Eleonore 
Zugun to London that the word became common in English 


newspapers. 


A curious case of Poltergeist haunting was the one that Drei 
C. E. M. Joad and I investigated in March, 1935, at a house in Wood- — 
side, Wimbledon. It was a typical Poltergeist haunt: bells were 


rung; pebbles were thrown; all the doors opened and closed 
simultaneously; there were innumerable footsteps heard walking 
up and down the stairs, and raps occurred in many rooms. There 
were a number of young children in the house, which was occupied 
by a professional man and his family. A feature of this case was that 
a maidservant was repeatedly locked in and out of several of the. 
rooms—as at Borley. 


a 


This case was reported to Joad and we arranged to stay all night 
in the house, and investigate. But nothing happened and, very 


curiously, there were no further disturbances for exactly five years— 


almost to the day. Our exorcising powers must have been very 


otent! 

: The disturbances recommenced in a very curious way. Some 
correspondence about the case had passed between Joad and the 
owner’s wife, who, in March, 1940, happened to come across the 
letters in a drawer. She burnt them. That very same evening, the 
Poltergeister became active again. Doors closed of their own volition, 
footsteps were heard roaming the stairs and passages, bangs sounded — 
all over the house. This sort of thing went on intermittently for 
some weeks, so the ‘ exorcists "—2.e. Joad and I—were sent for again. 
This time we took with us Professor J. C. Flugel, who is much 
interested in Poltergeister. 

We visited the house at Woodside on May 28, 1940, and again 
heard nothing. But we interviewed every one concerned, including 
the owner’s wife and sister-in-law, and their evidence ete no doubt 
that strange incidents had occurred in the house. We were dis- 
appointed. And then I had an idea: if the burning of Joad’s letters 
started the Poltergeister off again so suddenly a few weeks previously, 
a similar procedure might do the trick a second time. Our hostess 
had that morning received a postcard from Joad, and this we 
solemnly and ceremonially burned over a spirit-lamp. But nothing 
happened! But, no further phenomena have occurred up to the time 
of writing (April, 1942). 

I have had many ‘psychic’ adventures! with Joad, not the 

‘s Including a visit to Versailles, when Joad and I, map in hand, revisited the scenes of 


the famous ‘visions.’ The Trianon and the grounds were deadly quiet, but ‘ Marie 
Antoinette’ failed to put in an appearance, 
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Test« amusing of eich was when we spent a night in a sixteenth- 


_ century French carved walnut ‘ haunted’ bed in a private museum 
-at Chiswick, on September 15, 1932. We arrived at about eleven 


o’clock, and after I had set my electrical flashlight cameras that 


would automatically photograph anything that approached the 


bed, we crept between the sheets—but not to sleep! In addition to 
the ghost—if any—the mzse-en-scéne was hardly conducive to slumber. 
The street lights illuminated the chamber sufficiently for me to 


_ read, as I lay in bed, the first copy of Charles the First’s death-warrant 


that hung on a wall. Near it was a print of Cromwell gazing into 


King Charles’s coffin; and in one corner of the room was a sixteenth- 


century carved oak linen chest, the chief feature of which was a lion 
‘about to devour a negro. These macabre surroundings, though 
excellent for inducing ‘night thoughts’ on life, death, and im- 


mortality, were not very cheering. (See plate.) 


All we saw that night was the sudden spontaneous swinging of an 
ancient censer that was suspended over our heads. For a moment 


_ we were puzzled; then we recollected that the tube railway ran 


near the house. It was the vibrations set up by the first morning 
train that accounted for our only ‘ phenomenon.’ 
_ The bed itself was very interesting, and had a long and tragic 


history. Two persons were supposed to have been murdered in it, 


and it was said that it contained a hidden spring that violently 
projected a person on to the floor. We looked for it and, failing to 
find it, let ourselves out of the house just as the milkman arrived. 
One of the most convincing Poltergeist cases I ever investigated 
was in a house near Lavender Hill, Battersea. Just before Christmas, 
1927, there were stories in the Press of mysterious happenings in the 
house, which was tenanted by a Mr. Robinson; his son, Mr. Frank 


: Robinson; two daughters (one a widow); and a boy of thirteen, son 


of the married daughter. All except the boy were grown up. Mr. 
Robinson, senior, was aged eighty-five, and the family had lived 
in the house for twenty-five years. 

It was a typical Poltergeist haunt: objects, I was told, were ~ 
hurled with terrific force both inside and outside the house, and 


pieces of coal, potatoes, pennies, stones, red-hot cinders, lumps of 


-sugar and soda came down in showers—hundreds of them. Chairs 
‘marched down the hall in single file,’ furniture was moved, and 
when the widow was preparing the dinner things, chairs piled 
themselves up on to the table—three times—and made the meal 


impossible. An investigating policeman had his helmet knocked 


off by a piece of coal. 
After a lull in the manifestations, the Poltergeist became much 
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more active in the first weeks of 1928. My Press-cuttings of the 


affair began to accumulate, and I decided to investigate. I paid my — 


first visit on January 19, 1928, and arrived while the family was 
having breakfast. I heard a detailed account of the phenomena and 
promised to visit the house during the afternoon of the same day. 

I found an extraordinary state of affairs. There were broken 
windows and smashed furniture everywhere. The panels of a door 


were shattered; a heavy chest of drawers was splintered; and the — 


débris of broken ornaments littered the place. A hatstand had been 


torn asunder, pictures were broken, and a tea-tray had had its sides 


ripped off. 

I was accompanied by a reporter and, during our inspection of 
the rooms and passages, we suddenly heard an object fall behind us. 
We investigated and found that a gas-lighter had been projected 
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somewhere in our rear, coming, apparently, from thescullery, where _ 


no person was present. 


That same day Mr. Robinson, junior (I think he was a schibols 


master) was arrested by the police, charged under the Lunacy Act, 
and detained in a mental ward for ten days. When I heard this, I was 
astounded. I found Mr. Frank Robinson, the man in question, 
extremely intelligent, and absolutely normal. So did the doctors, 
after subjecting him to this distressing experience. It was an 
outrageous proceeding. 

While Mr. Robinson was being ‘examined’ as to his mental 


health, I again visited the house (on January 23). The reporter was — 
still on duty there. We made another examination of the house and ~ 


during one of our tours of the building we heard a gentle thud 
somewhere behind us, and guessed that something had been thrown. 
We had some difficulty in finding the object. At last, im a shoe, we 
discovered a small bronze cherub that had been projected from the 


front room. We (the widow, another daughter, the reporter and I) - 


were standing in the kitchen, and the ornament must have turned 
two or three corners in its flight. We were certain that no other 
person was present in the house except ourselves, who were in a 
group in the kitchen. 

I visited the house again on January 25 witha non-professional 
medium and another reporter. The medium did not help us much, 
but in a warm room, with a good fire burning, she became very 
cold and shivered, and her respiration slowed down. During this 
visit—my last—a piece of soap! fell, or was thrown, in one of the 
upper rooms. We investigated and found that it belonged to the 


1 Poltergeister are, apparently, attracted to soap. A cake jumped off a washstand at 
Borley. No one was within yards of it. 
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kitchen. We were satisfied that the flight was a paranormal one. 


Nothing more happened that afternoon, and the phenomena soon 
afterwards ceased altogether. 

_ This Lavender Hill case is unique in many respects: (a) The 
arrest of one of the witnesses; (b) the death of Mr. Robinson, senior, 
who passed away during my inquiry; (c) the appearance of written 


_messages found scattered all over the house. These were scribbled 
on pieces of paper and signed by ‘ Jessie Blood’ and ‘ Tom Blood.’ 


This curious facet of Poltergeist activity was paralleled at Borley 


Rectory, where similar messages and wall writings occurred. 


The case is also unusual because the Poltergeister drove the in- 
mates out of their home where they had resided for five-and-twenty 


years. Quite recently Mr. Frank Robinson has related his own story? 


of the disturbances and remarks that the great majority of the 


_ phenomena occurred when his nephew, the young boy, was in the 


house—sometimes when the lad was in bed and fast asleep. This is 
the usual Poltergeist technique, running true to type. There are 
many similar cases. 

Another house, where furniture—according to reliable witnesses 
—moved of its own volition, was at Hall, five miles from Innsbruck. 
When I was in the Tyrolese capital in June, 1925, the manifestations 
were at their peak and I took the opportunity of visiting this old 


town in the hope of seeing something of the phenomena. I found 


_ that the haunted house was near the Stifts-Platz, and the disturbances 
~ were of the true Poltergeist type. I was told that observers were flung 


out of the house at night, and that even if some object was thrown 
into the house from the street, it would be pitched out again by the 


Intangible Geist. Some of the stories I heard were obviously ex- 


aggerated, but I was impressed by much of the evidence, as the 
phenomena were so very familiar. 

A haunted night club sounds like a contradiction in terms, but 
the manager and secretary of the Moulin Rouge Club at Brixton 
called on me on May 13, 1931, and said that they had been troubled 
with Poltergeister for two months. They asked me whether I could 

‘cure’ them. Weird music, the throwing of missiles, and the 
unaccountable switching on and off of electric lights were some of 
the alleged phenomena. I agreed to spend a night there, and duly 


arrived at the appointed hour—midnight. 


I sealed up the doors and windows leading to the most vulnerable 
points, and kept observation on those parts of the premises that I 
could not seal. About 3.a.m. a heavy ash-tray was tossed across the 


1 The Most Haunted House in England, op. cit. 
2 < Haunted House i in London,’ in the Zwo Worlds, March 14, 1941. 
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room. I happened to see the direction of the flight and had no a 4 
difficulty in determining that it had been thrown by a group of 
young people who were just visible in the semi-darkness. (The lights . q 


had been lowered, as ‘ phenomena were better then.’) 


Then a police inspector called at the club to say that some boys 
were throwing stones at the windows. At 4 a.m. the very mixed — 


company, somewhat disappointed, retired to their beds. Two days 


later I had another report that things were flying about again, but — : 


I was determined to lose no more sleep over the case. 


However, I was able to track down the origin of the ‘ ghostly aS 
‘music’ that a number of people had undoubtedly heard. Next to 


the club is a large cinema which closes about midnight. One evening 
an organ repairer worked all night on the instrument and, to keep 
him company, took a portable radio set with him. He tuned i in to 


some of the Continental stations that were broadcasting a late — 


programme. This accounted for the ‘ heavenly strains’ that were 
described to me. 

_ Other places of entertainment (I do not suggest that a night club 
is a place of entertainment!) to which I have been called profession- 
ally include a road-house just outside London. All I found was that 


the ‘ phenomena’ were being manufactured for publicity purposes. 


One has to be very careful about this question of publicity where 
entertainment is being sold to the public. The temptation to invoke 
the ‘spirits’ for a little free advertisement sometimes proves 
irresistible to the publicity managers concerned. 

The Adelphi Theatre is supposed to be haunted. It was here, it 


will be remembered, that William Terriss was murdered on ~ 
December 16, 1897. In March, 1928, I was called to the theatre to 
investigate an alleged ghost. June, the well-known actress, had 
complained that when resting between the afternoon performances 


in the same dressing-room formerly occupied by Terriss, the couch 
on which she was lying received a number of thumps. Also, she 


declared, her arm had been gripped by a ghostly hand that raised — 
four weals. And a mirror was tapped from behind. I was asked to 
- hold a séance in the room. This took place on March 14, 1928, and 


Miss Cicely Courtneidge was among those present. My investigation 
of the case led me to the conclusion that if there had been any 
haunting, it ceased when I took over the case. 


I was equally unlucky when I was asked to investigate the 


haunting of Drury Lane Theatre where the ghost of Richard 


Brinsley Sheridan is alleged to ‘ walk’ periodically. The apparition - 
is supposed to traverse the path from the room where Sheridan wrote 


The School for Scandal, to one of the boxes. I was called in during a 
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i. poics of peed psychic activity, but saw nothing. The darkened 
_ theatre, at three o’clock on a winter’s afternoon, produced a sd 


eerie effect, but we saw no ghost. 


Another London theatre I visited in a professional capacity was 
Ent, George’ s Hall, then in the occupation of the B.B.C., who gave us 
permission to spend a night in the place. The Hall is supposed to be 
_ haunted by the ghost of John Nevil Maskelyne, whose spirit—it is 
-said—can be seen doing the plate-spinning feat for which ‘John 
Nevil ’ was famous. I saw neither the conjurer nor his tricks, and 
one of the papers declared that I went to sleep in the front row of the 
stalls. I denied the soft impeachment, but it is possible, as it was all 
pretty boring. What did interest me was the B.B.C. theatre organ, 
out of which I extracted a few notes. I hope they were not broadcast! 

I find that I am digressing from the Poltergeister, which, a few 
years ago, took up their abode in—or rather outside—a cottage in 
Surrey. The peculiar feature of this case was that the only 


_ phenomenon heard were heavy footsteps of an invisible entity that 


walked every morning at 8.30 round and round the ada path that 
encircled the cottage. 
The footsteps were never heard on a Sunday. I was called in 
and plainly heard the steps. I set a number of ‘ traps’ (trenches 
_ filled with flour and sand) in the hope of obtaining footprints—or 
hoofprints!—but the entity was as intangible as it was invisible, 
and left no marks on the carefully-smoothed flour that lay in its 
_ path. The occupants of the cottage vacated the place a little later, 
_ and I did not hear the subsequent history of the mysterious footsteps. 

Poltergeist phenomena are heard in all sorts of strange guises, one 
of the most curious being experienced in a large house in Somerset- 
shire, on a hill overlooking Minehead, that I investigated a few years 
ago. Though now a girls’ school, it had been empty for some years 
and the villagers were afraid to go near it. However, one of the 
residents, who had been a caretaker in the house, offered to spend a 
night or two in the place in my company and I was grateful for his 
help as he knew every hole and corner in the building. 

We were rewarded for our vigil by hearing some of the most 
curious phenomena I have ever experienced. In one of the top 
rooms could be heard the noise which has been likened to that of a 
large bird flying, the humming whirr made by a circular saw when 
in motion, and the rushing of wind through a gully. Very curiously, 
- when we opened the window, the noise ceased. When we closed it 

again, the phenomenon recommenced. It was on a cold, frosty night 
in February when I was there, and there was not a breath of wind 
moving. The ‘ whirring’ could not be heard in any other room. I 
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tried a number of experiments in order to determine whether an 


air current was responsible for the phenomenon, but was certain 
that the explanation must be sought elsewhere. 


It was in another top room in a cheap pension at Baden-belawiiens : 
that I thought I heard faint screams. A young girl student had the © 


previous day thrown herself out of the window of the room in 


question and it was alleged that it was she who was haunting the 
place. These posthumous screams, it was said, were not heard ~ 
previously. The affair created some excitement in Vienna—a very 


depressed city at this period—where many people were interested in 
psychic matters. 

_ One of the most curious cases of Poltergeist haunting—real or 
alleged—was at an old manor house at Meopham, then occupied 


by a friend of mine. Strange noises emanated from various parts 
of the building (especially from the cellar); bangs, knocks, taps and’ 


footsteps were heard; some of the rooms became icy cold for no 
ascertainable reason; objects were thrown, and so on. I investigated 
the case, with poor results. However, we made both radio and 
psychic history in the manor, as the B.B.C. broadcast! one of my 
periods of investigation—the first broadcast ever to be made from 


a haunted house in this or any other country, during an investiga- 


tion. This ‘ actuality feature’ was as successful, in its way, as the 
broadcasting and televising of our fire-walking experiments, also 
the first to be put on the air. 

A case where my help has recently been sought is that of Timbers 
bottom Farm, Bradshaw, near Bolton—a typical Poltergeist disturb- 
ance. This case particularly i interests me as it is comparable in many 


ways with the Shropshire manor ‘stumbling Poltergeist’ that I investi- 


gated as a boy, the story of which has been told in these memoirs. 

The case of Timberbottom Farm first attracted my attention in 
1929, when accounts of the affair appeared in the Press. This 
Timberbottom ghost stumps up and down the stairs just as the 
Shropshire one did, and I read that it often ‘ stumbled ’ and knocked 


things over. The clatter of fire-irons was heard at night, butin the 


morning nothing appeared out of place. There were loud knockings 
in the passages, and shufflings would be heard behind closed doors, 
and on one occasion a woman said she felt ‘ something’ pass her, 


and go up the stairs. The legend connected with the farm is almost — 


identical with that connected with the Shropshire manor. It is 
said that a man once murdered a woman at the farm. The reader 
will remember that the tradition attached to the Shropshire haunting 
relates how a demented uncle killed his young niece. One cannot 


1On March 10, 1936. 
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ont wondering whether men who adic pelpice females are 

doomed to become stumbling Poltergeister when they ‘ pass over.’ 
The owner of the property on which Timberbottom Farm is 

situated happened to read my book! on the haunting of Borley 


Rectory and wrote to me. He is Colonel Henry M. Hardcastle of Brad- 
_ shaw Hall, Bolton. In some correspondence that passed between us 


during November, 1940, the Colonel told me some interesting things 


about the farm which has been in the possession of his family for 


generations. 
The Poltergeist, I was informed, has infested the farm for the 
last 150 years. In addition to the ‘manifestations I have recorded 


; above, the Poltergeist has a knack of opening and closing a certain 
chest of drawers in a room above the kitchen, in which many 


tapping sounds occur. Sometimes the cat will follow the taps round 
the room. The ‘ visitations’ of the Geist are at long intervals: once 
nine, and at another time, eleven years. 

Colonel Hardcastle related to me a remarkable story of two skulls 


-—one male and one female—that used to be at the farm. Many years 


ago, during one of the periodic disturbances, Colonel Hardcastle’s 


grandfather suggested, as a possible way of stopping the trouble, that 
the skulls should be buried in the churchyard. This was done, 


whereupon the most violent manifestations broke out all over the 


house. The Colonel’s grandfather could only make a further 


suggestion that they should be dug up again. This was done and 
he put them on the family Bible, where they have remained ever 
since. The woman’s skull, about six inches across, he had mounted 


in silver and placed on a stand. 


-About nine years ago Colonel: Hardcastle accidentally damaged 
the mounting and took it, and the skull, to a Manchester silversmith 
to be repaired. That very day, the most violent disturbances occurred 


_atthefarm. These continued incessantly until the skull was restored 


to its place alongside its male companion on the family Bible. Then 
all was quiet again for nine years, when a recrudescence? of the 
trouble occurred in the autumn of 1940. The Colonel has asked me 
to investigate the case, and perhaps see what a medium can do. 


I have promised to help when the present War is over as Timber- 


bottom Farm has great possibilities in the way of experimentation. 
For example, we might induce phenomena by again removing the 
silver-mounted skull. 

Another case I inquired into had correspondences with that of 


1 OP. cit. 
2 This periodicity of phenomena at Timberbottom Farm supports my theory, which 


_ I have confirmed at Borley, that in many cases phenomena are cyclic and recur at certain 
and regular intervals. 
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Timberbottom Farm. At St. Neots (Hunts) in 1929 the Koiischohd 


<a 
§ 
Sy 


of a retired policeman was thrown into confusion by furniture 
being moved, kettles dancing on the kitchen range, articles flying ~ 
about, and all the usual phenomena that we associate with Polter- 


geister. The family consisted of the man and his wife and a 15-year- 


old son. I learnt that buckets of water were knocked over, the glass 
_ gas shade was smashed, apparently hit by something, and a great dea] 
of glassware was broken by small articles that were thrown hither — 
and thither. The climax of these disturbances was reached when the _ 
heavy footplate from the kitchen range hurled itself out, of the 
room, turned a corner, nearly hit the occupier of the house, and 
smashed itself against the closed scullery door. | 
Most of these manifestations occurred when the boy was in 
the house, but observation proved that he was not responsible. 
The disturbance ended with a large piece of mortar falling away 
from a bricked-up doorway. In the hole thus formed were found 
two old bones—supposed to be human. Then a hissing sound was 


heard moving about the kitchen, and the phenomena stopped 


completely. 

One of the most curious Poltergeist affairs that are noted in my 
case-book for 1927 was that at Threapwood, near Malpas, Cheshire. 
The remarkable feature of this disturbance was that the people 


ia 
7 
°, 


(which included two young girls) living in the house had the . 


impression or sensation of invisible objects moving about the rooms. 
Strange noises were also heard. One night a mirror appeared to be 


tapped from behind,! and there were sounds like the ringing of a _ 


bell. One morning there was a noise as if someone were walking 
about in rubber boots and then, as at St. Neots, a hissing sound was 


heard. As with the majority of Poltergeist cases, the manifestations 


grew less frequent, and then ceased. 

I could go on multiplying these Poltergeist cases, which all have 
a family likeness, For example, I see in my case-book for 1928 that 
in the late summer of that year two Poltergeist hauntings were 
engaging my attention at the same time. One was at a house in 
Latimer Road, Eastbourne, where water was splashed upon the 
ceiling, carpets torn up, pictures pitched from the walls (as at 
Ross-on-Wye and Borley), pebbles thrown, and all the usual 
phenomena running true to type. 

The other disturbance was at a farmhouse near Redhill where 
furniture was moved spontaneously, crockery smashed, and stones 


thrown. As usual, an adolescent was the focal point of the 


phenomena. 
1 As at the Adelphi Theatre. 
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_ The ‘highest’ Poltergeist case I have investigated took me to 
the top of the Eiffel Tower. I was lecturing at the Institut Méta- 
_ psychique, Paris, and after my talk I was approached by one of the 
audience who asked me to hold an inquiry into the strange hap- 
_ penings that were occurring in one of the kiosks on the top stage 
of the Tower. At this kiosk were sold ivories, cheap jewellery and 
other souvenirs. Some of these articles not only disappeared into 
thin air, but others, carefully aligned on trays overnight, would be 
found all higgledy-piggledy the next morning, though the place 
- was securely locked. I visited the kiosk, interviewed the attendants, 
and asked permission from the Eiffel Tower management if I could 
spend a night on the top stage. My request was refused, and I could 
do nothing further in the matter. 7 

The ‘ coldest’ job I have ever been asked to do (and it would 
have been the highest, too, if I had accepted the commission, which 
_ Idid not) was to investigate the Poltergeist disturbances said to occur 
at the Concordia Hititte on the Great Aletsch Glacier near the 
Jungfraujoch, 9,415 feet above sea level. This Hut, as the reader is 
aware, is a place of refuge for mountaineers caught in the storms 
that rage round the summit of the Jungfrau. I happened to be 
staying at the Schweizerhof Hotel, Interlaken, when a party of 
Alpinists booked rooms at the hotel. During conversation after 
dinner they told me the story of how a man had dragged himself 
to the Hut, too ill even to avail himself of the many comforts stored 
in the building by the Swiss Alpine Club for such emergencies. He 
died in the Hut. 

My new Alpine acquaintances had spent the previous night in 
the Hut, and they declared that not a thing would remain in its 
place. Their clothes, their food, their blankets—in fact all their 
belongings simply would not ‘ stay put.’ Even their lanterns would 
not keep alight. They asked me to investigate, but I did not then 
feel like abandoning the amenities of Interlaken for a difficult, 
- expensive and laborious trip up the Jungfrau—especially as I had 
been to the Yoch only a few days previously. in connection with 
my inquiries as to the possibility of enlisting the services of the 
Jungfrau Observatory officials for our proposed ‘ Mars’ experiments, 
mentioned in Chapter Eighteen. 

I will conclude the list—very incomplete—of my Poltergeist cases 
with two personal experiences of my own. By ‘ personal’ I mean 
that they happened to me, and not that I merely investigated them. 
The first occurred on the Orient Express in May, 1926, when I was 
returning home after lecturing in Vienna University at the time 
of my first investigation of Eleonore Zugun. I joined the train at 
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two o’clock in the afternoon and, except for my meals, was writing _ 


up my report on the ‘ Poltergeist girl’ until bedtime, when I turned 
in. My compartment in the Schla/wagen consisted of two berths, but 


only one of the beds was made up. I occupied the lower one. I 


purposely chose the middle compartment of the sleeping-car in 


order that I could write without serious jolting. I switched off the 


lights and promptly went to sleep. 
I had been asleep for about three hours when I was awakened 
as suddenly as if someone had fired a pistol shot by my side. I 


jumped up, fearing an accident. But the rhythmic hum of the | 


wheels as they glided over the metals reassured me that, mechanic- 
ally at any rate, everything was in order. It was then nearly 2 a.m. 


and I knew that we must be nearing Frankfurt-am-Main. I walked 


into the corridor, but everything seemed quiet and normal. But 


_I knew that something unusual had happened, as I am not easily 


awakened. I went to sleep again. 


About 5 a.m. I was again startled out of my sleep as violently as — 


if someone had shaken me. Also, I had an unpleasant feeling that I 
was not alone in the compartment. As I knew that the attendant 
would be up and about, I rang for him and asked him point-blank 
what was wrong with the coach. He declared that everything was 
all right, and that he had heard nothing. 

We arrived at Ostend punctually at 10 o’clock and the attendant 
asked me if I wanted my baggage conveyed to the boat. I said ‘ Yes,’ 
handed him a tip and was about to leave the train when he hesitated, 
beckoned me back into the compartient, and confessed that the 
particular coach we were in had a ‘ history.’ 


It appeared that about three years previously a representative ak 
of an Amsterdam diamond firm had committed suicide in the 


identical compartment I had occupied. He had stolen a parcel of 
diamonds that he had been instructed to deliver to a notability at 
Budapest. He had booked to Brussels hoping to make a clean 
* get-away.’ | 


_ At Wirzburg, where the Orient Express stops, a mysterious 
woman, who was never traced, had a few minutes’ conversation with 


him at the door of his carriage. It is surmised that she informed him 
that the theft had been discovered, and that the Budapest police had 
telegraphed to the authorities at every frontier he would be likely to 
cross, and that his arrest was imminent. As a matter of fact, a 
posse of police was waiting for him at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen). 
He blew out his brains after leaving Wiirzburg and the body was put 


out at Frankfurt. The diamonds were intact. Was it only a co- 


incidence that I was awakened twice, very suddenly, on the identical 


| ety 
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stretch of road where the tragedy occurred? The attendant admitted © 

that there had been previous complaints about the compartment 

and that, if possible, he avoided putting passengers in there. But I 

had booked my sleeper in Vienna and as I had insisted upon a central 
position in the coach, I was allotted the ‘ fatal’ wagon-lit. 

_ The second really personal experience of possible Poltergeist 
activity occurred in my own bedroom. I have remarked that I am 
not a light sleeper. Well, one night, after a tiring day, I awoke 
_ about 4 a.m. as suddenly as if I had been thrown out of bed. With 
the knowledge that I was wide awake came the discovery that some- 
thing was running round the room—it was exactly as if a small 
child were pattering about in its bare feet on the carpet. 

A dressing-room leads out of my bedroom, and the window 
of the former apartment was open 3} inches at the top. There is 
no way from the dressing-room into the house except through the 
bedroom, the door of which was closed. The door oe the two 
rooms was open. 

For ten minutes I lay awake listening to the pattering sound, 
which sometimes appeared to come from under the bed, and I 
turned over in my mind what it could be. No animal capable of 
making the noise could possibly have passed through the small 
aperture in the dressing-room window. And no rodent could have 
produced the effect I heard, which was exactly like that made by 

a child of three scampering about. 

At the period of which I am writing, the electric light was 
not available at Pulborough. But I kept an electric lantern at my 
bedside, and when the pattering sounded nearest to me, I flooded the 
room with light. The noise stopped instantly. I jumped out of bed, 
lit an oil lamp (there is no gas in the village), and with my lantern 
explored every corner of the two rooms. I discovered nothing. I 
moved furniture, and even examined the other rooms in my house. 
To this day, I have found no explanation of the pattering except a 
paranormal one. 

Having given the reader a résumé of some of the Poltergeister 
I have investigated, I wish I could appropriately end this chapter 
with an explanation as to what they are and why they annoy us. 
But I cannot, because there is no explanation. Indeed, there is not 
even a decent theory to account for the manifestations. People talk 
glibly of ‘ sub-human entities ’ and ‘ elementals,’ but this is merely 
conjecture. All we know is that Poltergeister have been worrying 
people for hundreds of years; that they always play the same sort of 
pranks; and that the phenomena are always similar whether they 
are noted at Timbuktu or Tooting. It is always the same theme— 
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with variations. They are all of one family, and they all do the 


same things. They stamp and thump, and knock and smash, and 
push people out of bed, and ring bells. They lock doors and throw 
pebbles; ey move furniture, break windows, and destroy the 
china. Their ‘ nuisance value’ is undeniable! 

The really classical cases of Poltergeist haunting are ionee 
ancient: The ‘Drummer of Tedworth’ (1661); Wesley Parsonage 
haunting (1716); the Cambridge Castle ghost that worried Professor 
Simon Ockley (1718)!; Cock Lane Ghost (1762); Hinton Ampner 
(1771); the Stockwell Ghost (1772); the haunted vault at Barbados 
(1820); the bell-ringing nuisance of Great Bealings (1834); Willing- 
ton Mill (1835-1847); Calvados Castle (1875); the Great Amherst 
Mystery (1878)?; and Ballechin House, Perthshire (1896). The best- 
authenticated case of Poltergeist disturbances is, of course, that of 
Borley Rectory. 

Are some Poltergeist manifestations genuine, or are they all 
due to fraud? After many years’ investigation of the phenomena, 
both here and on the Continent, I am certain that they are veal. In 
spite of occasional trickery, and possible mal-observation on the 
part of those recording such things, the evidence for paranormality 


is vast and impressive, and the genuineness of many of these cases- 


cannot be doubted.? And this evidence comes to us from all parts 
of the world, civilised and savage. 

Although the evidence is so plentiful, we appear to be no nearer 
to the solution of the mystery than we were a hundred years ago. 
And yet the greatest mysteries are sometimes solved. Official science 
is taking an ever-increasing interest in psychic matters, and may 
some day provide us with an answer to the ancient riddle of the 
Poltergeist. 

1 See Lansdowne MSS., 846, ff. 44, etc. in the British Museum. 


2 Most of these cases can be conveniently studied in Poltergeists, by Sacheverell Sitwell, 
Faber, London, 1940. 


As Dr. Johnson remarked about the existence of ghosts: ‘ All reason is against it; 


all experience is for it.’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
HOW A MONGOOSE ‘ REFORMED ” THE B.B.C. 


ONCE upon a time, far out in the ocean, where the water was as 
blue as the bluest cornflower, and as clear as crystal, was a magic 
island—an island of legends and wild superstitions, and stories of the 
_ supernatural, and of marvellous tales and tragedies: the haunts and 
the deeds of a race other than man. Fays and fairies, goblins and 
ghouls, imps and vampires, held revels there, and worked their 
spells, and enchanted the unwary. 
_ In the centre of the island was a mountain, and at the very top 
of the mountain was a little farmhouse. The farmer, his wife, and 
their young daughter were the only human inhabitants for miles 
and miles. 
7 Voirrey—for that was the charming name of the equally 

‘charming young girl—spent her leisure hours, when she was not 
assisting her father, in roaming the mountainside with her sheep- 
dog Mona. Voirrey would pick the wild flowers while Mona chased 
the rabbits and both were very, very happy. Voirrey knew all the 
wild animals by name, and was very kind to them. 

One day, a small, strange animal took up its abode in the farmer’s 
household. This little creature possessed the power of speech and 
- used to amuse the farmer and his family by imitating the various 
calls and cries of the animals that lived on the mountain. The little 
visitor said his name was ‘ Gef.’ Gef was very, very fond of Voirrey, 
who taught it nursery rhymes which it used to repeat faithfully. 
One day Gef said to Voirrey .. . 


I appear to be writing a fairy tale. Well, it is rather like a fairy 
tale that I am going to tell, a story partly fact and partly fancy— 
a story of romance and reality unparalleled in the annals of psychical 
research. But I will drop the Grimm-like phraseology, and record 
the ‘ miracle’ in more prosaic language. 

I was sitting in my office on February 12, 1932, when I received 
a letter from a Miss Florence Milburn of Peel, Isle of Man, that 
almost took my breath away. Knowing my interest in such things, 
Miss Milburn had kindly written to inform me that an animal 
‘similar to a weasel’ had attached itself to the family of a farmer 
named James T. Irving who lived in what must be one of the loneliest 

spots in Britain—Doarlish Cashen or ‘ Cashen’s Gap,’ at the top of a 
- mountain in the centre of the Isle of Man. My correspondent added 
the surprising information that the strange animal could talk. 
231 
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As I haye already remarked in this volume, I would go a long 
way to see a miracle, so lost no time in writing to Mr. Irving for 
further information. This was forthcoming in a letter dated 


February 22, 1932, that I received from the farmer. He stated that 
all his family (himself, Mrs. Irving, and daughter Voirrey) had not 
only seen the animal but had heard it speak. Gef, for that is what © 


the animal said its name was, was first seen in the house in Septem- 
ber, 1931, but did not begin to talk until a couple of months later. 
But, said Irving in his letter, ‘ it now converses, incredible as it is, as 
rationally as most human beings. . . . My daughter then tried it 
with nursery rhymes, and no trouble was experienced in having 
them repeated. The voice is quite two octaves above any human 
voice, clear and distinct, but lately it can and does come down to” 
the range of the human voice. . . . It is not a prisoner, and I have 
no control whatever over its movements and I can never tell whether 
it is in or not. It announces its presence by calling either myself or 
my wife by our Christian names. . . . It apparently can see in the 


dark and describe the movements of my hand. Its hearing powers — 


are phenomenal. It is no use whispering: it detects a whisper 


15 to 20 feet away, tells you that you are whispering, and repeats _ 


exactly what one has said.’ 


As regards the appearance of the animal, Irving said: ‘ The 


colour is yellow, not too pronounced, after the ferret. The tail is 
long and bushy, and tinged with brown. In size, it is about the 
length of a three-parts grown rat in the eo without the tail. It 
can, and does, pass through a hole of about 14 inches in diameter.’ 
Later, Gef said that he was an Indian mongoose. 

I wonder what the reader would do were he to receive a letter 
like Irving’s. He would probably put it in the waste-paper basket 
as being too outrageous for serious consideration. But we at the 
National Laboratory of Psychical Research, of which I was then — 
Director, did not do things like that. We were used to surprises, and, 
if the evidence appeared good enough, would investigate any 
alleged miracle. 

_ The critical reader of this strange narrative will think it curious ~ 
that a farmer in the wilds of the Isle of Man could have written such 


a letter as I have quoted. His criticism would be justified, as Mr. 


Irving adopted farming only as a sort of hobby that he could make > 


some money at. As a matter of fact, he is a retired Liverpool com- 


mercial traveller who acquired some capital by selling imported 


pianos before the First World War. The War killed his business, so 
he purchased a small farm on the top of the uplands above the 
village of Glen Maye, and has managed to live there ever since. His 


i. 
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wife is a Manx lady and his daughter Voirrey (the Manx rendering 
- of ‘ Mary’) was born at the farm. She was aged fourteen when 
_ Irving first wrote to me. In this letter Mrs. Irving added a postscript 

that ‘my husband’s statements are perfectly correct.’ | 
_ The Isle of Man is a long way from South Kensington and while 
I was hesitating as to what I should do about the ‘ talking mon- 
goose,’ one of our Council members happened to drop in and, of 
- course, saw the letter. His name is Captain M. H. Macdonald. He 
_ is a very keen business man in addition to being a well-known 
racing motorist. He offered to go to Doarlish Cashen and make 
some preliminary inquiries. I gladly accepted his help. 

Captain Macdonald arrived at the Island on February 26, 1932, 
after a miserably-rough crossing from Liverpool. He was met at 
Peel by Mr. Irving who had a car waiting for him to take him to the 
_ Waterfall Hotel, Glen Maye, that was to be the Captain’s head- 
quarters. After a meal, they proceeded to climb up to Doarlish 
Cashen—an ordeal that Macdonald will never forget. 

There is no proper road up the mountain from Glen Maye to 
Cashen’s Gap; but in the dry season there is a sort of path that 
runs through the brambles and briars. It was not then possible to. 
get any sort of cart or car to the Irving homestead. It is never easy 
for a stranger to reach the farmstead and on the night of Mac- 
donald’s first visit, the task was well-nigh impossible. It was 
lashing with rain; the so-called path had been converted into a 
miniature river and at times the Captain had literally to scramble 
up the mountainside on his hands and knees. In a report he sent me 
he said that the climb was in parts dangerous, and very slippery 
_ Owing to the streams of water running down the path. 

However, he managed, under Mr. Irving’s guidance, to reach 
the house at last, and arrived there at 7.30 p.m. Macdonald’s report 
continues: ‘I sat in a corner of the living-room, and listened to Mr. 
and Mrs. Irving again giving me their story, more or less in agree- 
ment with what we already had been told. They then showed me 
various cracks and holes in the woodwork of the room which the 
animal used (so they said) to see who was there. 

‘We sat and talked until just about 11.45 p.m., and, as nothing 
had taken place, I suggested making my way back to Glen Maye, 
wondering how on earth I should find my way back, as the night 
was very dark, and incidentally the cold extreme. 

‘I was somewhat relieved when Mr. Irving said he thought he 
had better pilot me home, so we put on our overcoats and set forth. 
Just as I had shut the door of the house we heard a very shrill voice 
from inside scream out: “Go away! Who is that man?” Mr, 
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Irving gripped my arm and said: “That's it!” I heard the shrill. 
voice continuing, but was unable to catch exactly what it was 


saying. We remained outside for five minutes, but I was so cold that eS 


I told Mr. Irving that I must either go in again, or go down the hill. 


We decided to go in, so I stalked back, and quietly got in the room, ~ 


when the voice at once ceased. We again sat down for fifteen 
minutes, but nothing happened, so decided to leave. I eventually 
reached my inn in the early hours of the morning, after nearly 
falling headlong into the stream! ? 

In spite of Captain Macdonald’s exciting experiences overnight, 
he was out and about again at nine the next morning, determined 
to spend a long day with the ‘ mongoose.’ By daylight, he was able 
to climb up to the farm in one and a half hours. He was greeted by 
Irving, who informed him that Gef was talking well and had 
consented to have a chat with my friend ‘ provided that I made a 
promise to give Voirrey a camera or gramophone!’ 

Macdonald’s report continues: ‘I was also informed that I had 
to sit in a recess in the room, as the animal said it had been looking 
at me the previous night and did not like me. It had also said that it 
knew that I did not believe in it, so I would have to shout out in the 
early evening that I did believe in it, etc.’ 

The Captain hung about the house all day, but saw nothing of 
Gef. However, at tea-time, when they were speaking about him, a 
large packing-case needle was tossed on to the table, and struck the - 
teapot. ‘ That’s the animal,’ said Irving, ‘ it constantly throws things 
at the family.’ Those at the tea-table were Irving and Voirrey, and 
my friend. Mrs. Irving was spending the day at Peel. There was no 
one else in the house. 

Mrs. Irving returned home at 7.30 and was astonished that Gef 
had not kept his promise to say a few words. So the farmer said to 
his wife: ‘ Go upstairs and see if you can make the creature begin. 
If we can get him to start upstairs he will then come into the room.’ 
Accordingly, Voirrey and her mother went to the bedroom (above 
the one they were sitting in), and in about three minutes Macdonald 
heard a shrill scream. ‘ There it is!’ said Irving. For about fifteen 
minutes there was an animated conversation above stairs between the 
falsetto voice of Gef, and the two women. 

Captain Macdonald then remembered Gef’s injunction and 
shouted out that he did believe in the animal, and would it come . 
down? He received the shrill reply: ‘ No, I don’t mean to stay long 
as I don’t like you!’ 

Then Macdonald thought that he would be clever. He crept out ~ 
of the sitting-room and began to crawl up the dark staircase leading — 
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to the upper floor. As he reached the top he stepped on a loose tread 
and tumbled head over heels down the stairs, making a terrific 
clatter. Gef screamed out ‘ He is coming! ’.and vanished. At least, 
no more of Gef was heard that night, and the Captain made his 
way back to the Waterfall Inn, where he arrived at 1 a.m. He saw 
Irving again the next day and was informed that the farmer had had 
a heart-to-heart talk with the mongoose early that morning, and 
- that the animal had asked for some bread and milk. The Captain 
then left the Island. 

_ Though Macdonald was impressed by the Irving family, as 
being honest, sincere, and intelligent, he was not impressed by the 
‘phenomena.’ Nothing he heard on his first visit was evidence that 
Doarlish Cashen was haunted, either by a ghost or a talking mon- 
goose. We were not impressed, either, when Macdonald sent us his 
report. : 

It was three years before we again took an active interest in 

Gef and his doings. During this long period Mr. Irving faithfully 
recorded the ‘animal’s’ doings in a long series of letters that 
detailed with considerable minutie what Gef did, said, thought, and 
read. Yes, Gef could read as well as speak, and used often to study 
current events by peeping over the farmer’s shoulder when he was 
reading the newspaper. The mongoose scrutinised Irving’s corres- 
pondence, and commented volubly thereon! 
_ Sometimes Gef would absent himself from the farm for days 
together, roaming the Island, and would return with titbits of 
- gossip or scandal that, had he been a man instead of a mongoose, 
would have landed him in court for slander. But Gef also made 
himself useful to the farmer. In return for his bed and board (his 
‘bed ’ was on the top of the boxed-in staircase, and his meals some- 
times consisted of biscuits and cream buns?), he caught and killed 
rabbits for the family, placing them in a convenient position outside 
the house, and telling Irving where they had been deposited. 

Gef also learnt the deaf-and-dumb alphabet and acquired a 
smattering of foreign languages from the farmer. The mongoose 
rather fancied himself as a singer and we are told that his rendering 
of ‘Home on the Range’ brought tears to the eyes. Perhaps this 
poem appealed to him because of its reference to a certain 
‘ Geoffrey ’: 

Home, home on the hills 
Where the nannies and billygoats play, 
Where Geoffrey is heard all day like a bird, 
At the home on the range in the hills. 


IGef has many feminine tastes. 
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Gef’s favourite hymns were ‘Jesus, my Saviour, on Calvary’s — 


tree,’ and ‘ The King of Love my Shepherd is,’ which he sang with 
considerable feeling. The animal did and said all sorts of other queer 


en SN 


things, and if the reader is interested he should consult the very full _ 


and detailed account! that we afterwards published. 

Most of the letters containing the accounts of Gef’s day-to-day 
doings were sent to Captain Macdonald who, it will be remembered, 
had already made contact with the family, if not with the mongoose. 
Gef—who, by the way, said that he was over eighty (he ‘ celebrated ’ 


his eighty-third birthday on June 7, 1935)—continued, year after 


year, to do and say such extraordinary things (all duly recorded by 
the farmer), that flesh and blood could stand it no longer and 


Macdonald decided to pay another visit to Doarlish Cashen. He ~ ; 


arrived on May 20, 1935, with the hope that Gef really would show 


himself and have a heart-to-heart talk with him. The Captain — 


particularly wanted to hear the animal laugh. According to 
Irving: ‘ Sometimes it resembles the tittering laugh of a precocious 


child, at other times the chuckling laugh of an aged person. Another 
distinct type is “satanic” or like that of a maniac.’ ~ 


Another reason why Macdonald decided to pay a second visit was ~ 


because Gef had kindly sent us some of his fur. At the request of 
Mrs. Irving, the animal pulled some fur off his back, some off his 
tail, and a few dark hairs from the end of his tail. Here, at last, was 
evidence of some animal—hairs do grow on mongooses but not on 
myths. Here, at last, was something that we could get our teeth 


in. The hair I sent to Dr. Julian Huxley—Secretary of the Zoo- 


logical Society—for identification. He passed it on to the authority 
on hair and fur, Mr. F. Martin Duncan, F.Z.S., who stated that the 
hairs never grew on a mongoose. But, added Mr. Duncan, ‘ there is 
little doubt that the hairs originated on the body of a dog—perhaps a 


collie. If you visit the farm, look out for a dog with slightly curly — 


hair and of the fawn and dark colour of your sample.’ Mr. Martin 
Duncan was prophetic. We found that dear old ‘Mona’ tallied 


exactly with Mr. Duncan’s ‘ clairvoyant’ description—but I am 


anticipating. : 

Captain Macdonald’s second visit produced little in the way of 
real evidence for the existence of any animal except the collie, 
though what he heard on this occasion impressed him. He arrived 
at the farm at 7 p.m. on May 20, 1935, and heard nothing until 
Voirrey was sent out to feed the hens. Then he heard a scream 


outside the house which, he was informed, was the voice of Gef. “ 


* The Haunting of Cashen’s Gap: A Modern ‘ Miracle’ Investigated, by Harry Price and 


R, S. Lambert, London, 1936, with 15 illustrations, 
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: Then it was found that the house door had been fastened from 
 outside—a ‘feat’ also attributed to Gef. At midnight, when the 
Captain and Irving had left the farm, and were on their way down 
_ the mountain, a voice (that appeared to come from the far side of a 

_ sod hedge) called out ‘ Coo-ee!’ They were then about eighty yards 
_ ‘from the house. As on the occasion of his first visit, Captain Mac- 
donald brought us back no evidence for any paranormality, as the 
‘voice’ was never heard by my friend when the whole family was 
_ visible and in his presence. But, as I have stated, the Captain was 

rather impressed, though not convinced. To clear the matter up, 
_ I decided that I would visit the farm myself. 
~ When Irving was preparing an account of Macdonald’s second 
visit, Gef demanded that it should be read over to him before being 
forwarded to London! The farmer complied, upon which the 
mongoose shrieked out: ‘ Captain Macdonald will be showing it to 
Harry Price.’ He added that he ‘ did mot mind the Captain seeing it, 
but Price! .. .? This was not the first time that Gef had shown 
signs of fear when any reference to me was made. More than once 
he exclaimed ‘ Mr. Price is a doubter’; ‘ Mr. Price puts the kybosh on 
the spirits!’; ‘I don’t like Mr. Price!’ and so on. 

But whether Gef liked me or not, I was determined to go to the 
Isle of Man in an attempt to clear up the mystery. As this case had 
been reported to me in all good faith, I felt it my duty to go, 
especially as Macdonald could not make up his mind about the 
_ matter. But it was of no use my going by myself. If I had returned 
_ from the trip, with the story that Gef had sung the ‘ Isle of Capri ’— 

a favourite song of his—or had discussed with me the political 

situation in Germany, no one would have believed me. It was 
imperative that I should take with me some impartial, intelligent 
Witness, in case there was anything in the ‘ talking mongoose’ 
story. I chose as my companion Mr. R. S. Lambert, then editor of 
The Listener. 

_ On June 28, 1935, I wrote to Mr. Irving, saying that Lambert 
and I would be with him some time in July. Irving replied (July 2) | 
that he would be delighted to see us, but alas! Gef was missing. He 
disappeared on the very day that I wrote. But we were asked not 
to take it too much to heart, as the mongoose often slipped away for 
a day or two’s jaunt round the Island, and that he would probably 
return. But, in his letter, Irving invited us to stay at the little 
farmhouse as we should get a good chance of hearing Gef ‘if he 
returns by then.’ The last remark was significant. Apparently, 
Irving did not expect him to return. We told Irving we would arrive 
on the Island on July 30, 1935. 


In my letter to Irving (remembering Gef’s hint that Voirrey 
might like a camera or a gramophone), I asked whether I could — 
bring any little gift. The farmer suggested a camera, so we bought — 
a three-guinea one and took it along with us. We had one or two : 
letters from Irving during the month of July and in each he gave us 
the sad tidings that ‘ Gef was still missing.’ I was not surprised. 

After a pleasant crossing from Liverpool we arrived at Douglas 
at 6.45 the same evening. We were met by Mr. Irving. He had a 
car waiting and after a ride of about fifteen miles, we arrived at the 
charming beauty-spot of Glen Maye. We had already booked rooms. — 
at the Waterfall Hotel, a comfortable inn at the top of the Glen. We — 
all had dinner, a meal enlivened by the many accounts of Gef’s — 
escapades, and the recital of the mongoose’s wisecracks and rabbit- 
strangling feats. Gef was still missing. 

Dinner over, we made our way up the mountain—a very different 
journey to the one experienced by Macdonald more than three years 
before. It was almost dark when we arrived at the homestead and, 
as we approached the house, we received a minor shock when an 
animal bounded at us out of the semi-darkness. It was mot the 
mongoose; it was ‘ Mona,’ a beautiful and gentle brown and black 
collie sheep-dog, who had heard her master’s voice, and had rushed 
to welcome him and his guests. Lambert and I looked at each other 
in the darkness—we both recalled Mr. Martin Duncan’s dictum that 
the ‘ mongoose’ hairs originated on a collie. If only the mongoose 
had taught Mona to speak! 

Mr. Irving led the way to the little farmstead, and ushered us 
into the living-room, where he introduced us to his wife and 
daughter. We found Mrs. Irving particularly charming and ~ 
dignified, with eyes that can best be described as ‘ magnetic ’—a 
very striking personality. She gave us a warm welcome. We found 
Voirrey, now aged about seventeen years, a rather quiet, shy girl, 
good-looking and intelligent. In fact, the whole family struck us 
as being particularly intelligent. We gave Voirrey the camera and 
spools, with which she seemed pleased. We all sat round the little 
sitting-room, illuminated by a paraffin table-lamp, and heard the 
story of Gef once more—a story we now knew by heart. Gef was 
still missing. (See the plate of the Irving family.) 

Mrs. Irving told us that they were all heart-broken at Gef’s 
continued absence of nearly five weeks. Such a thing had never 
occurred before. She was not quite sure that the mongoose was 
missing. At that very moment he might have his eye at a squint- 
hole in the black-stained match-boarding with which the room is — 
panelled, taking stock of the intruders who had so ruthlessly invaded 
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his privacy. To test this theory Mrs. Irving addressed a pathetic 
little speech to him. In a voice quivering with emotion, she appealed 
_ to him ‘ to come out’ and say a few words. She appealed to his better 
nature; to his sense of gratitude for their having harboured him for 
so long. But there was no response. Then J said a few words. 
_ Addressing the four walls of the room, I implored Gef to manifest 
_ himself—just a little laugh, a scream, or even a simple scratch behind 
_ the panelling. I even invited him to spit at me—his favourite © 
way, it was said, of dealing with ‘ doubters.’ But the mongoose— 
if he were there—gave no sign and we prepared to take our leave. 
By the aid of electric torches we stumbled our way back to Glen 
Maye, and held a ‘ council meeting ’ sitting on Lambert’s bed at the 
‘Waterfall.’ We reviewed the situation, and discussed whether the 
‘mongoose’ was a myth, and if there was any evidence that the 
animal ever existed. It seemed incredible that the Irvings could in- 
vent and sustain such a story, year after year, unless there was some 
foundation for it. Mrs. Irving’s impassioned appeal to Gef to ‘come 
out’ would have melted the heart of a graven image, or brought 
tears to the eyes of less hardened investigators than ourselves. And 
if she were merely playing a part, what a consummate actress! As 
our speculations merely made us drowsy without getting usanywhere, 
we determined to turn in and ‘sleep on it.’ It was then 2 a.m. 

One of our little plots-came unstuck. Before we left the Irvings, 
we suggested that Voirrey might like to motor round the island 
with us the next morning. We had intended to put a few leading 
questions to the girl—points that Irving had overlooked. But 
these questions were never asked because the farmer, although 
uninvited, zmsisted upon coming with us. However, we made the 
_ tour, and were astonished to learn that Voirrey had never previously 
been to the north of the Island. She had never been to London and, 
I think, only once had she visited Liverpool. We all returned to 
the farmhouse about 4 o’clock. 

It was a perfect day, warm and sunny, and we were able to 
examine the house and surrounding country in sunlight. Cashen’s 
Gap is gloriously situated. Without moving one’s body, from 
outside of the farmstead one can see England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales. St. Patrick’s Channel sparkled in the sun, and the Mountains 
of Mourne were a conspicuous landmark on the western horizon. 
The view was inconceivably wild, grand, and beautiful. It was like 
being on the roof of the world. 

By daylight we discovered that the farmhouse was really a 
cottage built of slate slabs joined with concrete and faced with 
cement. There are three outbuildings. A small, projecting porch 
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shelters the front door from the terrific gales that must be ex- 
perienced here at times. The interior of the house is gloomy, the 
whole being panelled with match-boarding stained a deep, dark — 
brown—almost black, in fact. It is behind the panelling that Gef is 
alleged to gambol, squint at visitors, and make rude remarks to 
‘doubters.’ The ground-floor rooms consist of a small parlour, a 
larger living-room, and a kitchen. Upstairs are two bedrooms, one 
of which is occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Irving, the other—a smaller 
apartment by Voirrey. It is in this latter room where Gef has his 

‘sanctum,’ really the top of the boxed-in staircase. It is on top of 
this sanctum that the moongoose spends much of his time (especially 
at nights); takes his food, fires ‘ wisecracks’ at his hosts, bounces 
his ball, calls Irving ‘ Potts,’ and performs the sarabande to the music — 
of the gramophone. (See plate of farmhouse.) 

After some tea (the Irvings were very hospitable) Lambert and I 
explored the fields and outbuildings round Cashen’s Gap, and took — 
a number of photographs. Mona accompanied us and, acting upon 
Mr. Martin Duncan’s suggestion, from behind a convenient shed, 
out of view of the Irvings, we took specimens of Mona’s fur. With 
a pair of nail-scissors we clipped pieces of hair and fur from various 
parts of her anatomy, for comparison with those alleged to have 
been plucked by the mongoose out of his own back and tail. 

We spent the remainder of the evening at the house, and at — 
midnight decided that it was useless to remain longer, Gef was still 
missing. We thanked the Irvings for their very real hospitality: 
they had done everything they could for us—except produce Gef! 
We made our way back to the Waterfall Inn. 

We left the Island the next afternoon, and on our way to Douglas A 
must have passed Gef. Because—as Irving informed us in a lettér— _ 
on the very night that we left for the mainland, the mongoose 
returned home all merry and bright! He was as ‘ mim as a May pud- 
dock,’ as my Scots friends would say. ‘ He clapped his hands and 
laughed like a maniac,’ said Irving, who was very cross indeed at 
being let down so badly. Gef was not at all contrite and said that 
he had been all over the Island, but declared that he was in the 
house during some period of our stay. He said that he did not show 
himself because Lambert was a ‘doubter.’? The mongoose, in 
referring to me, said: ‘ He looked like a minister,’ but whether this — 
was intended as a compliment, I do not know. 

As some amends for his absence during our visit, Gef promised 
that he would stick his paws in some plasticine, if we would send 
it. We sent him a pound slab. 

After we returned home Voirrey got busy with the camera we 
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| hiay given her, and sent us some alleged photographs of Gef. They 
_ are not convincing. One of them looks like a piece of rock, the other 
like nothing on earth. I can see no resemblance toa living animal in 

_ either of the pictures. 

Gef’s pawprints in plasticine arrived in due course, proving that 
he was as good as his word. He also sent footprints. Asked by 
Irving how he made them, Gef replied: ‘I put my foot in it and 
gave it a twist, but the stuff was as hard as hell!’ Then we received 
_ further imprints of his paws, together with ‘ teethmarks.’ All his 
paws appeared to be different! I took photographs of all the im- 
“pressions. (See plate.) 

Like Gef, we could now get our teeth into something, so we sent 
“the photographs to the distinguished zoologist, Mr. R. I. Pocock, 
_ F-.R.S., of the British Museum, who reported that one of the im- 

pressions did not represent the footprints of any mammal known to 
him, except possibly a raccoon. The second pawprint had no con- 
nection with the first one, but ‘ conceivably it was made by a dog. 
_ There is no other British mammal that could have done it.’ The 
third pawprint ‘has no possible connection’ with the other two; 
and that no animal existed ‘ in which there is such a disparity in the 
size of the fore and hind foot.’ And the toothmarks, said Mr. Pocock, 
did not appear to represent toothmarks at all. As a Parthian shot, 
_ Mr. Pocock concluded his report with these words: ‘I do not believe 
the photographs represent footmarks at all. Most certainly none of 
them was made by a mongoose.’ 

The hair, etc., that we had surreptitiously clipped from Mona 
were sent to Mr. Martin Duncan, who reported that the collie’s hair 
and fur and the specimens from the ‘ mongoose’ were. absolutely 
identical. ‘They clearly demonstrate that they all come from the 
same animal—the dog—and not from any mongoose.’ He made 
photo-micrographs of all the specimens for comparison. These 
were published in our book.} 

So we were faced with alternative problems: (a) Did some person 
foist upon us bits of Mona’s hirsute covering as ‘ evidence’ for the 
mongoose story; or (J) did Gef clip bits of hair from poor old Mona 
and palm them off on the Irvings as his own fur? 

By now, both Lambert and I were rather tired of Gef and his 
_ doings. But the case was so amazing from every angle that we 
thought some official record should be published, and this we did 


in the work I have already cited. The book duly appeared, and we 


thought we had heard the last of the ‘ talking mongoose.’ But we 
were mistaken. 
1 Op. cit. 
S.f. Q 
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I must now digress for a page or two. There is in existence an 


organisation known as the British Film Institute. This originated 


from a suggestion made by Mr. Lambert, that a fraction of the © 


takings of Sunday cinema performances, as provided for by the 


Sunday (Cinema) Performances Bill, should be devoted to the — 


furtherance of the cultural and educational film. After much 
opposition from the ‘ Trade,’ the Bill was passed and, after more 
trouble, the Film Institute came into being, supported by grants 
made by the Privy Council from out of the Cinematograph Fund, 


a 
co 


i.e. the fund built up out of the percentage of the takings of Sunday 


cinema performances, as provided for in the Bill. The constitution 


of the Film Institute stipulates that the ‘ Trade’ should be fully © 


represented on the Board of Governors of the Institute. So we have _ 


the extraordinary situation of academic and cultural bodies working 


with the film trade in this attempted ‘ uplift in celluloid.’ I cannot — 


imagine a body of men less cultural than the majority of the film — 


‘bosses,’ but the Trade has to guard its interests. One of the minor 
phenomena of the War is that the Privy Council still pays out 
money to the Institute, when, we are told, every penny is needed for 
the War effort. For the year ending June 30, 1940, the Government 
paid the Film Institute £7,750. 


The Film Institute opened its doors in 1933. The Board of 


Governors included Mr. R. S, Lambert and Lady Levita, wife of 
Sir Cecil Levita, who was Chairman of the L.C.C. in 1928-1929. Lady 
Levita was interested in Gef and his doings and I remember that she, 
Lambert and I all had lunch at Prunier’s one day, and had a good 
laugh at Gef’s expense. 

I will now relate how I started the National Film Library, as 


part of the British Film Institute. I have always taken a very great — 


interest in the technical side of cinematography and as long ago as 
1897, when I was a boy, I constructed in my workshop a ciné pro- 
jector, on lines laid down by R. W. Paul. It worked well, but as I 


failed in my attempt to make a ciné camera, I was compelled to take _ 


hundreds of pictures singly of the same subject (who moved a little 
after each exposure) and make transparencies on 2?-inch films. 


These I cemented together, punched the sprocket holes by hand, and ~ 


ran it through the machine. It was very jerky, but it worked, 
giving the illusion, owing to the persistence of vision, of continuous 
movement—rather reminiscent of the old Zoétrope or ‘ wheel of 


life.’ My real ambition was to have cinematographed the Diamond — 


Jubilee of June, 1897! My interest in anemaites ae led me, in 
1935, to becoming a founder member—with Dr. C. E. M. Joad, the 
late Sir Frank Benson, Dr. G. B. Harrison and others—of the Shake- 
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‘speare Film Society, a project that, being beloved by the gods, died 
: ponne » or rather it was killed by the high fees required by the film 


ee etars:” 


For many years I have always had two or three film cameras and 
projectors and, in order to amuse the members of the National 
Laboratory of Psychical Research during the intervals of our 
lectures, we used to give them a short entertainment of old and 
historical films that I began to accumulate. I eventually collected 
about 100,000 feet of such film and was then faced with the problem 
of storage. I used to keep these films in our coal-cellar at Roland 
Gardens—quite safe, I thought, but not a ‘ vault’ as required by the 
fire regulations of the L.C.C. These films began to get on my 
nerves, as I was really afraid of spontaneous combustion. 

When the British Film Institute idea was suggested, Mr. Lambert 
drew up a most complete and elaborate memorandum for a sort of 
film library and museum of films, where good films, of technical or 
historical interest, could be preserved for posterity. Mr. Lambert’s 
scheme came to nothing as no funds were available for starting it. 
One day in 1935 I was lunching with Mr. Lambert and mentioned 
casually that I had 100,000 feet of old and rare films, and that I should 
like to place them somewhere in safety where they could be made 
more use of. He immediately suggested my donating them, to the 
Film Institute to form a nucleus of the proposed ‘ museum.’ I fell 
in with the suggestion, but the financial problem still remained. I 
then offered to give a substantial donation in order to get the Film 
Library going, and this was gratefully accepted. That is how I 
started the National Film Library!—in my opinion the most useful 
work that the Film Institute has done. I was Chairman of the 
_ Library for more than five years, resigning the position in 1941 when 
I found that the War prevented my attending meetings. Sir William 
Brass, M.P., succeeded me. 

I have mentioned the National Film Library at some length, as 
it had a bearing on the general row that afterwards took place 
among certain officers of the Institute. I do not propose to describe 
the subsequent squabbles in which Lambert was involved as he has 
- told the story so fully in his autobiography.” The upshot of the 
controversies was that an estrangement occurred between Lady 
Levita and Lambert, both of whom, it will be remembered, were 
Governors of the Institute. Lady Levita did not seek re-election at 
the next Annual General Meeting. 


Before the disturbances at the Film Institute, Mr. Lambert was 
x } 

1 Which now consists of about 2000 titles of old and worth-while films. 

2 Ariel and All His Quality, by R. S. Lambert, London, 1940. 
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invited to have tea with the Levitas at their house in Hove. To 


amuse them, he gave them an account of our adventures with Gef. 
This account apparently created a wrong impression in the mind of 
Sir Cecil Levita, for after the quarrel at the Institute, Sir Cecil 
invited Lambert’s superior at the B.B.C., Major Gladstone Murray, 
whom I knew, to have lunch with him at the Carlton Club. This 
surely must have been the most expensive lunch on record. Sir 
Cecil’s remarks about Lambert were composed of references to his 
work at the Institute, to the occult, to me, to the National Film 
Library, and to the ‘ talking mongoose.’ In the memorandum 
drawn up by Gladstone Murray that same afternoon, and which was 
afterwards put in as evidence at the ‘ sensational talking mongoose 
case,’ as the Press dubbed it, Sir Cecil suggested that Lambert 
‘believed’ in the animal. We have Gef’s own statement that the 
reason why he did not show himself during our visit to Man was 
because Lambert was a ‘ doubter.’ | 

I will not weary the reader with details of the subsequent events 
that followed Levita’s lunch with Gladstone Murray, as the story 
has been told so fully in Lambert’s book.1 Lambert had to take 
some action in the matter. His position at the B.B.C. was jeopard- 
ised, and so was his livelihood. He issued a writ against Sir Cecil 
Levita for alleged slander. The case began on November 4, 1936, Sir 
Patrick Hastings, K.C., ‘leading’ for Lambert. Each member of 
the jury was provided with a copy of our Haunting of Cashen’s Gap. 
Mr. Justice Swift tried the case, and the doings of Gef sounded 
doubly comic in the solemn atmosphere of the Law Courts. The 
case lasted for several days and I was present during the whole 
period. The summing-up of the judge was decidedly in Lambert’s 
favour. After an hour’s absence, the jury returned with a verdict 
for the plaintiff. ‘They found that Sir Cecil Levita spoke the words 
alleged; that they were not true; that he had no right or duty to 
speak them; that they were spoken maliciously; and that the 
damages were to be £7,500.” Everyone cheered—except, of course, 
the Levitas. 

Again, we thought that the ‘mongoose case’ was finished. But 
once more we were mistaken. A good deal had been said in and out 
of court as to the B.B.C.’s handling of the case, with special reference _ 
to the relations between the Corporation and its staff. Finally Mr. 
Baldwin decided to institute a Parliamentary Board of Inquiry to 
investigate the whole matter. The ill-fated Lord Stamp was its — 
Chairman. The subsequent Report recommended a number of 
reforms, including a Staff Association, that have since been carried 


1 0p. cit. % Ariel and All His Quality, p. 285. S 
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into yiecd to the mutual benefit of the B.B.C. and its staff. A much 
happier state of affairs now exists at Broadcasting House, thanks—if 


only indirectly—to Gef, the ‘ talking mongoose.’ The Report was 


_ published in the form of a White Paper. 

Mr. Lambert continued as editor of The Listener until its tenth 
birthday in 1939 when an ‘ inward urge,’ as he put it, prompted him 
to try his luck in fresh fields and pastures new. He went to Canada. 
Sir John (now Lord) Reith, also quitted the B.B.C. for other spheres 
. ee activity. 

- I find that I have nowhere in this chapter expressed my personal 
views on Gef and his wisecracks. What can I say about it? Is it 
necessary for me to say that I do not believe in him? If I had been 
impressed by the accounts of his alleged miracles, I should not have 
waited three years before going to Man to investigatethe ‘ mongoose.’ 
No one has seen the mongoose except the Irving family, and the 
evidence for its ‘ talking’ is poor. From many angles, the case is 
_ important, if not unique. There may be parallel cases in the seven- 
teenth-century witchcraft trials, which reminds me that a‘ familiar’ 
attached to one of these witches was named ‘ Jeff.’ Very curiously, 
in the Epworth Parsonage Poltergeist case, the little animal (‘like 
a badger or cat’) seen by the Wesley children was nick-named ‘ Old 
Jeff’; and in the Willington Mill Poltergeist case one of the entities 
ie known as ‘ Old Jeffrey.’ pnp are ely the mongoose was the only 
‘entity’ to spell its name witha‘G’! 

‘To conclude, our amusing little trip to the Isle of Man resulted 
in: 

(a) Confirmation of my suspicions that the mongoose would 
never manifest himself to me. 

(6) The publication of our book on the case. 

(c) A very expensive lunch for Sir Cecil Levita. 

(dZ) A slander action by Mr. Lambert. 

(e) A ‘ windfall’ of £7,500 for the same gentleman. 

({) A Government Inquiry into the internal affairs of the B.B.C., 
and a happier time for the Corporation’s staff. 

O, Gef, Gef, what a lot you have to answer for! And, by the way, 
I hear that you are stz// talking !4 

* All the original letters, exhibits, photographs, reports of experts, photographs, CEC:, 


connected with this remarkable case are preserved in the Harry Price Library of Magical 
Literature in the University of London. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 
PRAWNS IN CUMMERBUNDS AND OTHER STORIES 


MeEpIuMs who deceive the public sometimes have the tables turned 
on them. As this chapter is anecdotal and deals principally with 
mediums, I will begin by relating the most amusing story that ever 
emerged from a séance-room. Actually, I was not at the séance — 
in question; but as the incident occurred to two old friends of mine, 
and as I have the only surviving ‘ exhibit’ of the case before me, 
preserved in spirits of wine, I make no apologies for telling the Sink, 
—the first time it has appeared i in print. 

My friend, the late Hon. Everard Feilding, was intensely inter- 
ested in psychical research. In fact, he married the famous Polish 
physical medium, Mlle Stanislawa Tomczyk. Many times have I — 
enjoyed the hospitality of Feilding and his wife in their cosy London 
flat. 

A mutual friend of ours was the veteran conjurer and illusionist, _ 
_ William Marriott, happily still living. Feilding frequently held 
séances at his flat with notable mediums, and Marriott was often 
called in to ‘ vet.’ the phenomena—sometimes with amusing results. 

Some years ago an Austrian ‘ apport’? medium was invited to 
London by Feilding. His name was Herr B., a non-professional, and 
I never sat with him. ‘ Apports,’ by the way, are objects that are 
alleged to ‘ appear ’ spontaneously at a séance, and their miraculous 
transit is supposed by the spiritualists to be due to spirit agency. 
There is no good evidence for apport phenomena. The classic apport 
case is the ‘ transportation,’ in 1871, of Mrs. Samuel Guppy, the 
medium, from Lamb’s Conduit Street to a séance that was being 
held at Highbury—a distance of three miles. She suddenly flopped 
on the table, half-dressed and in a deep trance, to the alleged astonish- 
ment of the sitters, who were probably in the plot. This alleged 
phenomenon created a great stir in spiritualist circles. 

Well, Herr B. specialised in apports of the fish, flesh and fowl 
order, and sometimes ‘ worked’ in semi-darkness. Feilding invited 
him to dinner one evening and it was arranged that a little sé¢ance 
should be held after the meal, to which Marriott was also invited. 
The medium arrived very early—so did Marriott. Both had the run - 
of the flat for a considerable time before the gong sounded for dinner. 

Shortly before the meal was announced, Herr B. was inveigled 
into another apartment while Feilding and Marriott thoroughly 
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examined the dining-room. They made a curious—but not un- 

expected discovery. Carefully hidden in the folds and frame of a 

silk lamp-shade that was suspended above the table, they found a 

dozen large boiled prawns. A slight jerk of the shade brought the 

prawns toppling to the table. They carefully replaced them in 

their original positions after they had received a little attention at 
their hands. 

After the dinner things had been cleared, the details of the little 
informal séance were discussed over the coffee and dessert. It was 


_ agreed that the sitting should be held while they sat round the: 


_ table—an arrangement that the medium endorsed. Most of the 
_ lights were then extinguished and the séance began. In a few 
minutes the medium was in a deep trance, which was marked by his 
usual paroxysms and much waving of arms. Suddenly, a shower of 
something fell among the guests. All the lights were switched on 
and they were astonished to find that the ‘ manna’ so miraculously 
provided were some very fine, large prawns, though their arrival 
was a little late for them to be included amongst the hors d’euvres. 
What astonished them still more—and their amazement was shared 
_ by the medium—was that each prawn had a scarlet band of silk baby 
ribbon, neatly tied in a bow, round its ‘ waist. The emotions that 
successively agitated the medium can be better imagined than 
described. However, he finally joined in the laugh against himself. 
Marriott had come with a reel of scarlet ribbon, hoping to make good 
use of it, but even he did not anticipate boiled prawns—one of which, 
complete with cummerbund, he afterwards presented to me for my 
‘museum’ of such objects. 

Sometimes mediums turn the tables on the conjurers. I have 
already mentioned that Frau Silbert was partly genuine and partly— 
well, something else. She was a dear old lady, not making money 
out of her powers, and I do not want to discredit her too much. In 
both Graz and London I have witnessed genuine phenomena 
through her. 

Frau Silbert was in London in 1926 and at one of her séances 
the late Clive Maskelyne was present. The phenomena included the 
securing by the medium of watches and other articles that had been 
placed under the table; the ringing of a bell under the table while 
the medium’s hands were rigidly held; the displacement of objects 
in various parts of the room; and ‘psychic lights.’ The séance- 
room was well illuminated. 

As I anticipated, young Maskelyne—that scion of a famous 
conjuring family—was completely bafHled, although he had control 
of the proceedings. The discomfiture of the magician was im- 
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mortalised by Punch! ‘Evoe’ (i.e. E. V. Knox, now the editor of | 
Punch) wrote some verses about the incident and I will reproduce _ 
them :? | 

The conjurer has a sad air; 

His forehead is lined with care... . 

I said to the conjurer, 

“Sir, 

Has it ever struck you that you are now a back number, 

And all this lumber [his zpedimenta] 

Is a relic of the bygone Victorian age, 

Of Darwin and Huxley and that lot; 

An age 

When everything that the world contained 

Was easily explained. | 

And magic was nothing but spoof 

Only fit to deceive little children 

Under a hospitable roof? 

But now 

In Bayswater, Hammersmith and Kni ghtsbridge, 

Surbiton, Brixton, Notting Hull, 

There are hundreds who thrill 

Behind fast-locked doors 

To an older and more wonderful magic than yours, 

Red lights and a trumpet there, the medium entranced, 

The darkness, the contact, the taps, 

And lo! 

From the table legs 

Come eggs; 

And out of the air, 

Unpalmed, the watches have passed to the maiden’s hair. . . . 

I, knowing nothing of séances, 

Yet nowise rejecting the powers 

Of wizards to-day in this wonderful egal of ours, 

And wholly unable to tell ; 

If the future of magic 

Is comic or tragic, 

O conjurer, wish you exceedingly well! 

And I grieve 

At your sad and your woebegone air 

And your forehead so furrowed with care. . 


1 For Jan. 27, 1926. 
@ Reprinted by kind permission of Mr. E. V, Knox and the proprietors of Pee 
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There can be a tragic side to mediumship as well as a comic one. 
During my second Scandinavian lecture tour in 1927, I was the guest 
of Judge Ludvig Dahl, whose married daughter, Fru Ingeborg 
Kgber was a non-professional trance medium, being ‘ controlled’ 
by her two dead brothers. The séance did not impress me. I spent 
a day and night at the Judge’s beautiful home at the coast town of 
Fredriksstad, about sixty miles from Oslo. A few years after my 


S, visit the Judge and Ingeborg were bathing together on the seashore 


: near their home. He had a seizure. Ingeborg dragged her father 


out of the water, and gave him first aid. It was too late—he died. 


She ran for help. 
: As luck would have it, one of Ingeborg’s ‘ control’ brothers, 

Ragnar, had prophesied at a séance that the Judge would die on 
August 8, 1934—the exact date on which he did die. Also, by a 
coincidence, Judge Dahl’s life insurance policy expired on the day of 
_ his death. Under these strange circumstances it was not surprising 
that the authorities became suspicious of the whole affair. After an 
investigation that lasted three years, during which period the Judge’s 
wife committed suicide, Ingeborg was finally acquitted of any 
participation in her, father’s death—the only verdict possible. But 
what an extraordinary chain of coincidences! 

Judge Dahl’s hospitality reminds me that the three greatest 

meals—and the finest (and heaviest) meals, too—I have ever con- 
sumed (or tried to consume!) were provided by Scandinavian 
hospitality. At the Dahl dinner, which began at the curious hour of 
4 p.m., the table groaned with the weight of good things it had to 
_ support. We were not a very large party, but there was sufficient 
food for a regiment. We began the meal by consuming about fifty 
varieties of smorbrad—those delicious squares of heavily-buttered rye 
bread on which are placed titbits of fish, flesh, fowl and vegetables. 
When I had done with the smorbrod, I had had enough. But they 
were only the hors d’euvres! There was a highly-decorated boiled 
salmon placed before:every other guest and . . . But why make the 
reader’s mouth water in these days of rationing? He can visualise 
the rest of the meal that lasted more than four hours. At 10 p.m., 
during the séance that followed, whisky and cream buns were 
handed round! One curiosity I noticed at the dinner was that all 
the wines were poured out ready for the guests before the meal 
began. There were five glasses filled with different wines before 
each diner. Vast quantities of cream were consumed in Norway and 
Denmark in pre-Hitler days. At the Copenhagen hotels the café 
complet always included cream buns—very nourishing to start the 
day with! | 
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The other two ‘ great’ meals I had were the massive dinner 
of honour provided for me at Oslo University, and a similar gigantic 
spread when I was the guest of the Danish Rifle Club at Copenhagen. 
I can still see the beautiful old oak-panelled hall in which we had 
the latter meal, and the chains of lovely flowers, skilfully entwined, 
that threaded their way amongst the plates and dishes that loaded the 
long table. It seemed a sin to disturb them. It was in June when we 
had the Oslo dinner, and at 1 a.m., when the party broke up, it was 
as light as day—due to the ‘ midnight sun.’ I had to darken the 
windows of my room before I could get to sleep. 

My best restaurant meal was at the well-known Wivel’s establish- 
ment at Copenhagen, when I was the guest of Professor Christian 
Winther. As usual, we began with the eternal—and delicious— 
smorbred, and worked our way through everything they had in the 
place from lobsters—served with clotted cream!—to peaches and 
Schlagober—a German word meaning a large cup of strong black 
coffee with a mountain of clotted cream floating on top. The 
amazing hospitality of the Danes and Norwegians rather embarrassed 
me. These rich and heavy meals were really an ordeal, as I am a 
particularly light eater. But it was all in the day’s work. Schnaps 
was usually free at every Danish restaurant, whether one spent a 
penny or a pound. 

It was at Wivel’s, on another occasion, that I saw a woman 
suddenly go into a deep trance. She was with friends, and was 
sitting at the next table to mine. She was not a medium, and I was 
informed that she was subjected to these attacks fairly frequently. 
‘The trance lasted about half an hour. 


This question of spontaneous trance is interesting. One day a 


journalist representing a large group of newspapers visited the 
National Laboratory with a view to his writing a series of articles 
on our work. He asked to be shown the conditions under which we 


held the Rudi Schneider séances. So we demonstrated the technique 


of séance procedure: the red light, the music, the luminous articles, 
etc. After we had been in the séance-room for a few minutes, the 
Pressman gave a convulsive shudder and, to all intents and purposes, 
became entranced. He lost consciousness for fifteen minutes, and 
became limp, with spasmodic breathing. Describing his experiences 


afterwards, he said he could hear the gramophone faintly during the — 
whole of the trance. This was curious, as we played it only for three 


minutes. An ‘entranced reporter’ must be a rara avis compa 
with the proverbial ‘dead donkey.’ 

A somewhat similar incident to that recorded above occurred 
to Dr. Julian Huxley, It was on March 21, 1928, that we were holding 
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-a séance with Stella C. Among the sitters were Julian Huxley and 
others, who ‘ felt a strange feeling up their arms.’ Our published 
report continues: ‘At 4.41 p.m. Professor Huxley deliberately 
relaxed and nearly went into the trance state.’ This was quite 
apparent to those sitting on either side of him. The trance state 
lasted a few seconds. I have often wondered what it felt like to go 
- intoa trance. Of the many hundreds of séances I have attended, not 
once have I felt even sleepy. There is not much chance of sleeping 
during a séance with a physical medium when perhaps you are 
expecting a “ psychic hand ’ to be jabbed into your face. The fact that 
the ‘ hand’ will probably be a damp, white kid glove on the end of a. 
reaching-rod helps not only to keep you awake, but wide awake! 

_ The most dramatic—and convincing—spontaneous trance I 
_ have ever witnessed was that of Mrs. Meurig Morris during the 
action she brought against the Daily Mail for alleged libel. I had 
helped this journal and Sir Norman (now Mr. Justice) Birkett, K.C., 
in the preparation of their defence, and I was in court during the 
eleven days that the trial lasted. 

On the last day of the trial (April 19, 1932), during the summing- 
_ up of the ill-fated Mr. Justice McCardie, the judge pointed towards 
the medium. She instantly fell into a trance, rose, and in the deep 
bass voice of ‘ Power,’ her trance personality, exclaimed: ‘ Hearken 
to my voice, Brother Judge!’ Commotion in court! The judge 
ordered her to be removed. 

How does one know, and how can one tell, whether a medium is 
in a genuine trance or not ? One doesn’t, and one can’t! At least, 
not very easily. There ave ways of telling, but the tests cannot be 
applied satisfactorily during a s¢ance. The police know how to do 
_ it! In 1927 a showman-hypnotist came to me for ‘ work.’ I told 
him that I could not employ showmen. He later went to Sowerby 
Bridge and Halifax where he put people in ‘ trances,’ it was alleged, 
for weeks on end. The police swooped down on the ‘ entertain- 
ment.’ One of the man’s subjects who had ‘ been in a trance for a 
week ’ was ‘ de-tranced’ in an ingenious—if simple—manner. The 
police removed his boots and socks and tickled the soles of his feet 
with a feather. It took just three seconds for him to ‘ come to”! 

The mention of Yorkshire reminds me that one summer I paid 
half-a-crown in order to join a public ‘ circle’ held in the Stoney 
- Rock Lane district of Leeds. The medium in question, whose name 
I forget—if I ever knew it—was a thought-reader, clairvoyant, etc. 
At least, he said he was. There were a dozen of us crowded in the 
_ little back parlour, some of them obviously friends of the medium. 
The modus operandi was simple: Two of the sitters, in turn, were 
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told off to take the medium upstairs, lock ae in one of the rooms, 


and stand guard outside the door. This‘was ‘ to prevent all pons . : 


bility of trickery or collusion.’ 
The remaining sitters downstairs then ‘ thought collectively.’ 
' A subject, a situation, a word, a colour, or a name would be chosen 
and we were all told to ‘ think hard? and to ‘ concentrate’ on what — 
was selected. In order to prevent any dispute afterwards, the subject — 
or word chosen was written on a piece of paper. 
_ The medium having been taken upstairs by the ‘ commie 


and the parlour door locked, the séance began. No one left the room > 


during the test. We chose a number of words, figures, etc., and 
visualised one or two imaginary scenes—one of which, I remember, 
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was that of a woman pushing a perambulator and baby through | 


Briggate, turning the corner into Kirkgate, going into a shop, and 
buying two penny buns. 

The medium, locked in and guarded upstairs, had been supplied 
with a reporter’s pad, a pencil, and a large glass crystal, and as he 


‘ visualised ’’ what we were thinking of below he jotted it down on. A 


his pad. After each test the committee brought us his ‘ impressions ’ 
—every one of which was correct, to the letter! 


The fact that the whole thing was trickery stuck out a mile. | 


From the hatchet-faced woman who collected our half-crowns to 
the series of brilliant successes by the seer in the attic—the séance 
reeked of fraud, and was much too good to be true. But how was it 


done? I was there merely as a Spectator, and, although our names — 


were not asked for, I am certain that I was recognised. I was not 
asked to take the medium upstairs, and I had no opportunity of 
examining the house or the attic where the scryer gazed so intently 
into his crystal. But to me it was an absolute certainty that a code 
was being used, and that real telepathy played no part. I turned over 
in my mind the scores of possible methods, but not one fitted in with 
the conditions under which the tests were held. I must admit that 
I was intrigued with the whole business and was afraid that I should 


have a sleepless night trying to fathom the fraud which, I was — 


convinced, was of an electrical nature. I concluded that there must 
tbe concealed radio or telephone in the parlour, though none was 
visible. I was assured by ds sitters who examined the attic that 


it was quite free from any ‘ contrivances.’ ea 


I was destined to sleep peacefully that night after all, in full 
possession of the secret. I left the house with a young fellow who, 


as soon as we got into the street, laughed heartily. ‘ Very good! 


Very good!’ he said. ‘ Yes,’ I replied, ‘ it was good—how was it 


worked?’ He hesitated. ‘ Well, I don’t mind telling you as ae: 
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come from foeacn if you will promise not to tell a soul.’ I said 
that the secret would be safe with me for ever. It appeared that my 
confiding acquaintance was a great friend of ‘ Bill,’ the medium, and 
they belonged to the same anglers’ club. The trick was worked i in 
this way: 
In the attic was situated the electric meter—the type in which a 
wheel or disc, visible through a glass window, slowly revolves on 
_ a horizontal plane as current is consumed. In the parlour, under a 
large mat, under the table, was ‘concealed a spring contact-maker 
just in front of ‘ Bill’s’ brother, who knew the Morse code, as did 
Bill himself. The contact-maker (really a switch) was wired up to 
_ a power plug and electric fire in the fireplace. As each word or scene 
was chosen by the company, it was silently tapped out in Morse by 
the confederate’s foot. Each impulse caused the wheel in the meter 
to revolve a shorter or greater arc according to how long the 
confederate had his foot on the switch—in other words, the dot-and- 
dash system of the Morse code. The switch was never on long 
enough to make the fire glow. This trick has such vast potentialities 


for the fraudulent medium (especially in ‘ telepathic’ experiments) 


that I make no apology for exposing it. I asked my piscatorial 
friend why he wasted his evening—to say nothing of his half-a- 
crown—on such a swindle. ‘ Oh,’ he replied, ‘I just go and sit pretty 
in order sa help the show along, and keep the mugs quiet if there’s a 
rumpus.’ I gathered that he got a ‘ rake-off’ from the spoils. 

There are many queer forms of ‘ mediumship,’ most of which I 
have sampled in my time. For example, there was Joanny Gaillard, 
a shoe dealer of Lyons, who claimed that his fingers possessed the 
power of either healing or killing. It was alleged that he mummified, 
by the mere touch of his fingers, such things as the bodies of a pigeon, 
a perch, and an eel; and that when he applied his hands to a mutton 
chop, the meat became as hard as wood. He also claimed to be able 

- to cure noxious growths in human beings. He was tested in Paris by 
Dr. Locard, formerly director of the French Police Laboratory, 
- without definite results. 
I invited Gaillard to come to London and submit himself to the 
National Laboratory. He refused, and negotiations broke down. 
My friend M. René Sudre, Scientific Editor of Le ‘Yournal, and also 
our Paris correspondent, tested the man on our behalf. Together 
with Professor Victor Pauchet of the Amiens Medical School and 
other scientists, M. Sudre carried out a series of tests and soon 
knocked the bottom out of Gaillard’s claims. Two tench, two 
mutton chops, two pieces of veal liver, and two unplucked larks were 
the objects selected for the experiments.. The first article of each 
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pair was ‘ treated’ by Gaillard, and the second acted as a control or 
check. Every morning and afternoon for eight days, the ‘mummifier’ 
held two of the objects in his hands, and two in the crook of the 
elbows between forearm and upper arm. He held them for an 
hour at a time. At the end of the eight days it was found that the © 
objects that Gaillard had ‘sterilised’ were in the same stage of 
putrefaction as those that had been sealed up in a safe. Thus a — 

Lyons ‘ miracle’ became a Paris fiasco when submitted to scientific — 
scrutiny. 

Many people, mediums and others, claim to be able to cure—or 
at least diagnose—diseases by psychic means. One of the most 
convincing was the Abbé Bouly, whom I saw ‘ working’ at the 
Institut Métapsychique, Paris, when I happened to be lecturing there. 

He was being investigated by the Director of the Institut, Dr. 
Eugéne Osty. 

_ The Abbé Bouly scored some extraordinary successes in diag- 
nosing by means of a divining rod, made of aluminium or steel. 
By its means he not only located water, minerals, and even dead 
bodies (much in the same way as the Abbé Lambert does) but was 
also successful in diagnosing diseases by distinguishing between the 
various kinds of bacilli that play such havoc with the human body. 
For example, he was given a test-tube containing a culture of the 
diphtheria bacillus. Taking this and his rod in the same hand, he 
passed them both slowly over a row of test-tubes (each identical, 
with cultures in identical media) containing cultures of various 
bacilli. One of these tubes contained the diphtheritic culture, but the 
Abbé had no means of knowing which one. But as his rod passed 
over the test culture, it gave a decided ‘ kick,’ showing that there 
Was some nexus between the Abbé and/or his rod and the diphtheria 
bacilli. It was a convincing test. 


A less successful attempt to diagnose diseases, this time by means _ 


of electrical apparatus, was made under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of London Council for Psychical Investigation a few years ago. 
A Worthing electrician had invented a piece of apparatus that, it 
was claimed, gave audible indications when specimens of blood, 
mucus, sputum, etc., were placed within it. This claim was reported 
to me in due course and I went to Worthing to examine the appara- 
tus. However, I could come to no conclusion without seeing it 
working, so arranged that the inventor should bring his machine to 
London. 

Before the experiments, I asked one of our Council members, 
Dr. C. A. Pannett, Professor of Surgery in the University of London, 
to arrange to bring to our laboratory a number of specimens of 
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blood, etc., that could be placed in the machine. Professor Pannett’s 
assistants prepared several tests (papers smeared with blood or mucus, 
phials of liquid cultures, etc., each representing a different disease) 


_ which were submitted to the inventor and his apparatus. 


Professor Pannett, the electrician and I met at our laboratory for 
the experiments, and I was able to examine the apparatus in detail. 
It was like a large wireless cabinet, with several valves, coils and 
switches, and seemed very complicated. In the cabinet were com- 
partments in which the specimens to be tested were placed. 

The modus operandi was as follows: A specimen paper or phial 
_ would be placed in the instrument, which would then be tuned up. 

According to the sound or note that the valves emitted, so—the 
inventor stated—could the disease be identified. It was claimed that 
the apparatus was really an automatic diagnoser, but only the 
trained ear of the inventor could distinguish between the variations 
or intensity of the note emitted, and thus identify the disease. 

‘The inventor, or the machine—or both—failed to convince us. 

Dr. Pannett’s unmarked specimens were not identified and the 
apparatus could not distinguish the difference between the bacilli 
of diphtheria and those of influenza. Later, as a further test, Pro- 
fessor Pannett sent the inventor a number of sealed specimens 
representing the bacilli of various diseases, but the machine never 
diagnosed them correctly. 

From diagnosing to healing is but a short step, and a volume 
could be written on the real and alleged cures claimed by psychic 
healers. That successes have been scored is undeniable. How they 
were scored is another matter. There is no evidence that the 
‘spirits’ are responsible. But undoubtedly some persons have the 
power of healing—or the power of persuading people that they are 
being healed, which comes to much the same thing. Suggestion and 
auto-suggestion play a major part in these cases. A strong person- 
ality can assert itself over a weak one (as in hypnosis), and if this 
superior personality is used to good purpose, then the patient is 
benefited. Medical practitioners are doing this all day and every 
day. Personality, faith, will-power, suggestion, auto-suggestion 
and prayer are as potent in healing as any of the medicines listed in 
the British Pharmacopeia. The ‘bedside manner’ of a doctor can 
cure or kill his patient. 

There can be little doubt that many cures—especially in nervous 
cases—have been effected at Lourdes. There are thousands of such 
cases on record, many of the cures being due to the fact that faith 
can move mountains. Apart from the religious aspect of the 
question, the mind is a potent factor in the cure of diseases. Strong 
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faith, as at Lourdes, plus strong will-power, plus imagination, plus 
suggestion, increases the resistance of the physical organism, with 
beneficial results. I once visited the famous Grotto at Lourdes and 
among the 122,000 sufferers who had travelled to the Shrine that — 
season, very many returned to their respective countries absolutely 
cured of their ailments. In particular, I inquired into a case of paral- 
ysis, from which a young Irish boy had suffered. His parents told 
me that Lourdes had completely cured him. It would be interesting — 
to know whether it was the faith of the boy, or that of his parents, 
that had restored the lad. Or was it something else, of a divine 
nature? 

On the other hand, ‘ psychic healing ’ is claimed by hundreds of 
charlatans who can neither cure nor persuade their ‘ patients’ that 
they are being cured. There is no risk in practising as a ‘ healer’ 
unless the ‘medium ’—or his ‘ guide ’—is foolish enough to pre- 
scribe medicine. Then he comes within the grip of the law; and 
should the patient die through unsuitable treatment, or through 
being prevented from seeking proper medical advice, the healer can 
be tried for manslaughter or even murder. Usually, psychic healers 
wax fat on their real or alleged powers. Poor, suffering humanity 
will pay any price to be cured of its ills and a sick person is ‘ easy ~ 
meat,’ both physically and mentally, for the rascals who claim the 
divine power of healing, but who do not possess it. — 

But undoubtedly some people are natural healers, and Lady 
Clerk (wife of the Rt.-Hon. Sir G. R. Clerk, formerly British 
Minister at Prague and later our Ambassador in Turkey) is one of 
them. 

I was introduced to Lady Clerk by the late Professor Charles 
Richet. We met at a luncheon party held at the Institut Méta- 
psychique in 1926. I had a long conversation with Lady Clerk on 
the wonderful results she has had as a healing medium. She devoted 
much of her time in Prague to treating cases sent her by Dr. Oskar 
Fischer, who lived in the same city. Lady Clerk keeps typed records 
of all her cures, which are carefully written up. Judging from her 
remarks to me, she possesses considerable powers of hypnosis, as she 
can apparently treat patients at a distance. When her husband 
became our Ambassador to Turkey, she continued her good work at 
Constantinople, and in one case a member of the Embassy personnel, 
who was crippled with sciatica, nervous prostration, and insomnia, 
is said to have been completely cured after treatment. Lady Clerk 
generously gives the use of her powers to any whom they are likely 
to benefit. 

At the International Congress for Psychical Research, held in — 


“Then I visited Price at his country home, perched on the banks of the Sussex 
Arun, with a celebrated view embracing half of the span of the Downs.” 
R. S. Lambert in Ariel and All Mis Quality. 


Portion of the view seen from the author’s garden. Chanctonbury Ring is just out 
of the picture, to the left. 
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Paris in 1927, Lady Clerk read a paper on the curative powers that she 


possesses. Describing the development of these powers, she informed 
us that at the age of fourteen she could put persons in a trance 
merely by dangling a gold bracelet in front of the subject’s eyes, 


_making passes to the right, and willing silently that he should go to 


sleep. Passes made in the reverse direction awakened the sleeper. 
Lady Clerk stated that the curative ‘ rays’ appear to come from her 
fingertips; and, although she cannot affect the gold leaves of an 


_ electroscope, she can apparently magnetise water. 
- Another society lady who is well known for her natural psychic 


gifts, is Miss Nell St. John Montague (Mrs. Standish-Barry), at 


whose home in South Kensington some remarkable secrets, both 


comic and tragic, have been revealed. Miss Montague, friend of 
royalty and one of the most striking personalities in London, uses a 
crystal in order to induce her periods of ‘lucidity’ or mental 
impressions of what normally must be unknown to her. She has 
had some extraordinarily brilliant successes with distinguished 
notabilities, including Lord Kitchener, Lord Northcliffe and many 
others. She foretold the manner of their passing and told them what 
was going to happen. One day, in the solitude of her Irish home she 
had ‘ a sudden longing ’ to gaze into her crystal and this is what she 
saw: | 

‘I saw what appeared to be a wide expanse of sea. Next moment 
I was filled with horror, for on the surface of the sea I saw struggling 
human forms. ... Then the vision was lost in the mist, out of 
which arms appeared beckoning.! Later in the day she heard that 
the Lusitania had been torpedoed. 

Miss Montague is not only a brilliant clairvoyante, but is also a 


well-known raconteuse, lecturer and prolific writer of fiction for 


various journals. What is not so well known is the fact that she 
spends a fortune on charitable objects every year, and it was through 
one of her studiously concealed charities that we first became friends, 
many years ago. 

It was on the same day that I met Lady Clerk in Paris that both 
she and I attended a séance at the Institut. ‘ Pascal Forthuny’ 
(z.e. Georges Cochet, the novelist, painter and musician) was the 
medium. M. Forthuny possesses remarkable psychic powers, and 
at this séance or demonstration, before nearly two hundred persons, 
we witnessed some brilliant flashes of lucidity. For example, he 
suddenly pointed to a young man in the audience and accused him 


point-blank of corresponding with the Pacifist Party in Germany. 


M..Forthuny ‘saw’ him speaking to von Gerlach, the German 


1 From her book, Revelations of a Society Clairvoyante, London, 1926. 
Sok. ‘ R 
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pacifist. The young man blushingly admitted that he had addressed — 
letters to von Gerlach. Forthuny then got the impression of a girl 
named Adrienne (not a common French name) and the words: 
‘ Now you can see!’ A gentleman in the audience at once rose and 
said that his sister’s name was Adrienne, that she was a nurse, and 
that she had been attending him for a serious affection of the eyes. 
On the very morning that the man’s medical adviser said that he 
need no longer occupy a darkened room, his sister drew up the 
blinds and made the identical remark quoted by the medium. I 
could go on multiplying these cases by the score. 

It was during this particular visit to Paris that I witnessed a 
curious incident. A young German art student suddenly stopped in 
front of the Alsace memorial in the Place de la Concorde, shouted a 
volley of abuse at it—and then spat on it. The bystanders were 
petrified. Alarmed, the youth took to his heels, and about a hundred ~ 
outraged Frenchmen began to chase him. They finally caught him 
half-way up the Champs-Elysées, where the police rescued him from 
being torn limb from limb by the infuriated patriots. When I first - 
knew Paris, the Alsace memorial was kept perpetually shrouded in ~ 
black as mourning for the loss of this province, torn from the French 
by the Germans in 1870. 

Mention of Paris reminds me that Professor Flugel, Dr. C. E. M. 
Joad, the present writer, and some other members of the University 
‘Council once tested a psychic who claimed to have a dual personality 
—his ‘other self’ being the spirit of the distinguished French 
astronomer and spiritualist, Camille Flammarion, who died in 1925. 
The medium was a small shopkeeper, and at our experiments the 
man went into a deep trance and began a long address (partly in 
- French and partly in English) on astronomy and other subjects. 
There can be little doubt that he really was in an exalted mental 
state, and was not consciously aware of what he was saying. But 
the effect was most ludicrous, his sentences being something like 
this: ‘ ¥e suis heureux de vous avoir vu this afternoon and ne vous 
sauvez pas until I have finished. This is mon premier essai before so 
many people . . ..andso on. We had an expert astronomer with us 
and he plied ‘Flammarion’ with many questions of a technical 
nature. The answers showed some knowledge of astronomy, but 
there was nothing in them to suggest that they originated in the 
discarnate mind of the defunct savant. But the ‘mediumship’ was 
interesting from the angle of abnormal psychology. 

I cannot close this chapter of stories about mediums without 
mentioning the complete hash that the ‘ spirits’ made of their war 
prognostications in the summer of 1939. When we ordinary mortals 
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were convinced that war with Germany was certain and imminent 


and made preparations accordingly, every professional clairvoyante 


ye 


and trance medium who prophesied at all—or at least their ‘ guides ’ 
or ‘controls ’—were equally sure that’ there would be mo war. 
Without exception, every Red Indian ‘ guide,’ every lisping child 


~ * control,’ and all the other exotic entities that are alleged to take 
_ possession of these mediums when in trance, said that the conflict 


would be avoided. I repeat, that every one of these spirit guides, 


__ up to the last minute before war was declared on September 3, 1939, 
_ stated that there would be ‘ no war’ and that ‘ Great Britain would 


never fight Germany.’ Astrologers said much the same thing.! 


_ This wishful—and unintelligent—thinking on the part of the 
- spirits is enlightening as showing the utter unreliability of most 


trance utterances. The failure of the mediums to reveal what was 


in store for us was a great blow to the spiritualists. 


And speaking of failures, the most expensive one that we ever 
experienced was when we invited a certain Matylda Skrzetuska, a 
Warsaw physical medium, to demonstrate to us. We had heard a 
great deal about her materialisations, levitations, and spirit voices 


from a doctor who lived in Poland, who said that he had tested her. 


His reports impressed us, so we invited the medium to London. As 
she would not come alone, we had to invite the doctor too. The 
couple duly arrived (July, 1932). We sat every night for three weeks 


_—and nothing whatsoever happened! We did not hear so much as a 


solitary paranormal rap. So the couple returned to Poland after, I 
hope, a pleasant holiday—at our expense. All we got for our money 


was some very valuable experience in dealing with foreign mediums. 


1 An amusing article on the astrologers’ failure to prognosticate the course of the 
War appeared in Picture Post for Sept. 6, 1941. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 
‘LOVE ONE ANOTHER ’” 


SOMEWHERE in these memoirs I have stated that psychical researchers 
do not love one another, but hate one another. I will qualify that 
sweeping statement by saying that there is little sympathy between 
those engaged in probing the mysteries of the séance-room, whether 
the investigators be amateurs or professionals. There have been 
more broken friendships, more rows, and more bad blood caused 
by ‘ psychics ’ than by any other facet of scientific activity. To work 
successfully in this field, one has to be absolutely fearless and 
independent—with a hide like a rhinoceros. Which means, of course, 
that one makes enemies. Personally, I have never been afraid of 
making enemies or of facing them. But this sort of thing renders 
research less enjoyable, and hampers progress. : 

As long ago as Christmas, 1928, I wrote an article in The British 
‘Yournal of Psychical Research with the title: ‘ A Plea for a Better 
Understanding; A Seasonable Effort to Repair Some Shattered 
Friendships,’ and in it I said: ‘I wonder how many of my readers 
are aware of the number of squabbles, petty jealousies, and open 
feuds that are taking place among those investigating psychic 
phenomena. In nearly every country where two or more societies or 
investigators are working, there exists a state of affairs that is little 
less than a scandal. Quarrels, backbiting, lawsuits, sharp practice, 
scandalmongering, the gratification of personal spite—these things 
are rampant, to the detriment of psychical research, and are a 
paralysing drag on the wheel of progress. . ... Jealousy, snobbery, 
cupidity, amazing credulity, kudos, private quarrels and mutual 
criticism are some of the causes of the friction. . >.’ With the 
article I published two diagrams, one showing who was rowing 
with who, and the other, the friction and lack of co-operation that 
existed between the principal psychic societies of the world. They 
were not pretty pictures. 

I could hardly help making enemies because during the whole 
of my career as a research worker I have been fighting the fake 
medium, the societies that run the fake mediums, and the credulous 
simpletons who keep them alive financially. But I have also made 
some very good friends. I have been compelled to defend myself 
against those societies who were jealous of the work my own 
organisations were doing—and the fact that these organisations ~ 
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have been responsible for examining most of the mediums who have 
_ appeared during the past twenty years did not exactly endear me to 


those whose lack of initiative compelled us to step in and do the work 
that was waiting to be done. This lack of enterprise has been the 
principal cause of the downfall of many a promising young society 
that, after a few months, faded out through mismanagement, 
muddle and the absence of any proper system of research. Which 


reminds me of the Chinese poet’s masterly description of one of the 


world’s failures: 


He has no pants 
No socks 

No money 

No method. 

_ Not only have J fallen foul of the vested interests of spiritualism 
and psychical research, but the spiritualists and the researchers 
quarrel among themselves. One can hardly pick up a psychic paper 
without reading of an attack on a competing journal, or on some 
prominent investigator. Sometimes these attacks lead to the Law 
Courts. But most of the quarrels are between the psychical re- 


‘searchers and the spiritualists—z.e. between science and religion. 
_ It was ever thus! 


_ Spiritualists support the psychical research societies because they 
hope that science will one day endorse their beliefs. When they get 


tired of waiting for this particular millennium, they resign—some- 


times rather violently. Sir A. Conan Doyle left the Society for 
Psychical Research in 1930, after thirty-six years’ membership, 
because he disapproved of what the society was doing—or rather, 
was not doing. Dennis Bradley resigned from the S.P.R. during the 
following year for the same reason. They were both spiritualists, 
and both felt that spiritualism was not getting a fair deal. 

On the other hand, a writer complained only a year before Doyle’s 
resignation that the S.P.R. was ‘ going all spiritualistic.’ In an 
article in The Realist) he contended that although for the first 
fifteen years of the society’s existence the S.P.R. did some scientific 
work, ‘towards 1900 a change became discernible and the next 
twenty years showed a gradual decline in the scientific value of the 


- society’s publications. The prudent and cautious policy of its early 


supporters has given way under pressure from the spiritualist wing. 
. .. Its influence in scientific circles of repute is now wholly 
negligible. . . .’ And so on. 

| 1 For March, 1929. 
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So there you have the two points of view: In 1929, a writer 


declared that the S.P.R. had come under the influence of the — 


‘ spiritualist wing’; in 1930, Doyle resigned because it had not! 
- Itis the old story of trying to please every one, and pleasing no one. 


When Sir Arthur Conan Doyle first became active as a propagand- 


ist for spiritualism, he rather turned towards me for support. This 
was a year or so after the First World War. He thought that my 
intensive and scientific work for psychical research would somehow 
endorse his opinion that every phenomenon was the work of spirits, 
a view that I did not share, and for which there is little evidence. 

My first quarrel with Doyle arose out of the exposure of the 
‘ spirit photographer: William Hope, whom I caught changing a 
dark-slide, thus ‘ planting ’ on me his own faked plates. Hope was a 
particular favourite of Doyle, and my adverse report upset him very ~ 
much. However, Hope was thoroughly exposed by the spiritualists — 
themselves a year or so after Doyle’s death. 

The next clash was over Mrs. Deane, another spirit photo- 
eaher, exposed by the Dazly Sketch, who proved that the spirit 
heads seen hovering over the Cenotaph, in her Armistice Day 
photographs of the memorial, were in reality those of footballers, 
very much alive and kicking. I had nothing to do with this exposure, 
but I had written an (unpublished) article about this woman that 
was not at all flattering, and Doyle got to know about it. To please 
him, I suppressed it. In his letters he told me that he implicitly 
believed in Mrs. Deane. Glancing through my voluminous corres- 
pondence with Doyle, I cannot help smiling at the way he addressed — 
me according to whether we were friendly or the reverse: from a> 
frigid ‘Sir’ to ‘My dear Price,’ according to the warmth of our 
relations at the time. 

Towards the end of his life I became much more friendly with 
Doyle, who really liked me very much. He realised that what I was 
doing was for the good of spiritualism. He once told me that he 
approved of my efforts to rid the cult of charlatanism—work that 
he could not do for fear of upsetting so many of his followers. Os 
of the last letters he sent me concerned his ‘ psychic bookshop? 1 
Victoria Street. He lost a great deal of money there and just before 
his death he endeavoured to turn it into a limited company. Butit 
was then too late. His failing health prevented his putting the — 
necessary energy into getting rid of what was really a nightmare 
to him, and he died without realising his ambition. It was closed 
down soon afterwards. . 

Doyle died on July 7, 1930, in his seventy-second year, and the ~ 
spiritualists lost the greatest personality the movement ever pos- 


. 
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sessed, or is likely to possess. By sheer personal domination he raised 


____ the subject of psychic phenomena into the arena of acute controversy 


—and kept it there. A born fighter, sometimes intolerant, and often 
open to criticism (as when he championed those ridiculous Cotting- 
. ley fairies), there was hardly a journal in the country to which he 
did not contribute some of his stunning arguments for the reality 
of a spiritual world. Lovable and large-hearted to a degree, this very 
quality was often taken advantage of by the unscrupulous rogues 
who abused his ever-ready friendship. Too honest himself, he 
could not imagine his sympathetic credulity being imposed upon. 
He was a giant in stature with the heart of a child. It is doubtful if 
any one will ever take Doyle’s place. I do not know of another 
spiritualist living with the same dynamic personality, driving-force, 
- dogged grit, tenacity of purpose, fighting qualities and world-wide 
prestige than this great High Priest of Spiritualism possessed. Often 
he has told me that it was his ambition that he should go down to 
posterity as the exponent of a great religion rather than as the 
creator of ‘Sherlock Holmes’ and the other characters that his 
vivid imagination and facile pen have immortalised for us. But 
posterity will disappoint him, I am afraid. The spiritualists them- 
selves have almost forgotten him, and have not even troubled to 
establish a memorial to his memory. And no good biography of 
this great man has yet appeared. No, Doyle will be remembered as a 
writer of fiction, not as a spiritualist. And it is curious that he 
never produced one outstanding book on spiritualism. He was a 
most prolific author, loathed the typewriter, and always wrote out 
his manuscripts and letters in longhand. He was by way of being an 
artist, too. A week or so before his death he sent me an autographed 
cartoon called the ‘ Old Horse’ that epitomised his life’s activities. 
The ‘ old horse’ was Doyle himself trying to drag a heavily-laden 
cart piled high with cases, each marked with one of his many 
interests. This cartoon was prophetic as the ‘ old horse,’ weary and 
worn-out, soon after succumbed to the heavy load that it had to bear. 
Doyle worked himself to death in the cause of spiritualism when he 
_ should have been resting after his long and strenuous career. 
~ Requiescat in pace! . 
My exposure of Hope in 1922 made me no end of enemies— 
temporarily. They forgave me when this medium was finally 
unmasked in 1933. One man even went so far as to publish a 
. pamphlet about me. He was ‘ Pascal Forthuny’ of Paris, whom I 
mentioned in the last chapter as being such a fine clairvoyant. 
He did not know Hope personally, but he believed in the man and 
in the evidence for his ‘ spirit’ photographs. He considered that 
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Hope emerged from the ‘ exposure’ with flying colours. Forthuny’s 
effusion was published in Paris in 1923 with the title: Une Victoire — 
de la Photographie Psychique. La Romanesque et Glorieuse Aventure 
du Médium Hope. . . . There is a lot more of the title, which could 
be concocted only by a Latin. I have already mentioned that 
Forthuny is a poet and a novelist. Actually, the pamphlet was a 
good-natured attempt to whitewash Hope and the references to me 
were amusing and not unkind. I got to know Forthuny well a year 
or so after its publication, and we had a good laugh over it—especi- 
ally about the ‘ flowery’ title. Forthuny is a dear old gentleman 
whom [I like very much. 

Another pamphlet about myself that emanated from Paris was 
neither kind nor amusing. It was abusive, untrue and libellous. If 
it had appeared in this country, the author—Dr. Eugéne Osty, 
the salaried Director of the Institut Métapsychique—would have 
found himself in court. The affair was the more unfortunate as, 
previously, Osty and I were great friends. Frequently, at my own — 
expense, I have travelled to Paris in order to lecture to the Institut 
members. 7 

The title of the pamphlet was L’Etrange Conduite de M. Harry 
Price (Paris, 1933) and the trouble arose through, as usual, a medium. 
This time it was Rudi Schneider. The reader will remember that I 
brought Rudi to London in 1929, and in other years, for experiments 
which proved conclusively that the youth possessed paranormal 
powers of a very high order. I interested the scientific world in the 
boy’s mediumship and my findings were published in due course. 
Rudi was so good that I recommended him to go to Osty’s institute 
for further experimentation. | 

Rudi was in Paris for many months and, in my opinion, this 
ruined his mediumship. Osty and his group claimed to have 
discovered during their experiments that Rudi exteriorised an 
invisible ‘ something ’—a kind of energy or power that could absorb 
infra-red rays. This was an epoch-making discovery, 7/ true. Osty’s 
report was duly published (June, 1932) and created great interest 
in certain scientific circles. Mature, however, in its issue for June 25, 
made a slashing attack on it. 

I had heard all about these alleged emanations from Osty and 
others so I arranged to have Rudi in London once more and see 
whether we, too, could detect them. At the Institut the infra-ray 
apparatus was not, in my opinion, properly protected from outside 
interference and any sitter might be able to produce the ‘ emanation’ 
phenomenon by tampering with the instruments. So I decided to 
have the infra-red ray set-up totally enclosed in a gauze cage. This 
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installation was in charge of Major C. E. Prince, of Radiovisor 


_ (Parent), Ltd., and his assistant, so was in expert hands. I may say at 


once that these instruments failed completely to register Rudi’s 


_ supposed energy, although they were more sensitive than the one 


used in Paris. We were very disappointed at not being able to 
endorse Osty’s findings during Rudi’s visit to us in Nepean, su 
1932. 

‘Not only did we fail to discover the psychic emanations, but we 
automatically and photographically recorded Rudi using one of his 
hands when it should have been controlled. I have remarked that at 
this period Rudi had lost practically all his paranormal powers. 


And the fact that his visit was costing us {£20 per week (as against 


the £3 and board in 1929) must have caused him some concern, as we 
were obtaining little or no genuine phenomena. 

Just before our last series of sittings with Rudi began, Dr. Osty 
sent me a letter (dated January 15, 1932) warning me to be on my 


_ guard against a certain person whom Rudi insisted upon having at 


his séances during the last year or so of his mediumship. Osty said: 
‘If there are no phenomena, X tries to make them, and does.’ This 


_ > letter was very disturbing, but it was too late to change the plans 


we had made. However, we kept a special eye on the person men- 
tioned, and I am sure that she had no opportunity of ‘ helping ’ Rudi. 

In June, 1932, Osty’s report, which I have mentioned, was 
published. -I was amazed to find that there was no mention of ‘ X’ 
having been present at his séances, though I knew that she had 
attended several. I was astonished that Osty did not publish in his 
own report the information about ‘ X’ (and the precautions, if any, 
he took to guard against her) that he had given me. In our almost 


’ frantic desire to arrive at the truth in these matters, I did not think 


that the information should be suppressed. I did not think it fair to 
his readers, or to his fellow-investigators, or to Rudi’s mediumship, 
or to psychical research, that the information 7e ‘X’ should be 
withheld, as it was bound to leak out, with disastrous results. It was 
not even fair to Rudi, who has produced genuine phenomena for us 
under a merciless system of electrical control. 

In the early part of 1933, my own report on our last Rudi sittings 
was published, and in it I felt it my duty to reveal the fact that X had 
attended several of the Paris sittings, and had been caught cheating, 
or trying to cheat. I also, as I was in duty bound, published the 
incriminating photographs showing Rudi with his arm free. It was 
this report that called forth the farrago of abuse that Osty launched 
at me in his precious pamphlet. Poor Osty! He is dead now, but 
before he passed on he was doomed to another disappointment. After 
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my experiments in trying to detect Rudi’s ‘ emanations,’ another 
group in London made a similar attempt, and utterly failed, as — 
I did, in detecting the ‘ emanations ’ supposed to have been registered 
“in Paris. The chief sufferer in this particular ‘row’ was Rudi 
himself. He gave no more sittings after he left London, which was 


all to the good, as his mediumship had practically vanished—a usual — 


occurrence with these young persons as they emerge from the adol- 
escent state. During the years 1926-1930 Rudi’s physical phenomena 
were probably more convincing than those of any similar medium ~ 
of whom we have any record. 

Another stupid attack on me was made by Dennis Bradley— 
again over a medium named Guy L’Estrange. I had heard good 
reports concerning this man and finally persuaded him to give mea 
test sitting. We offered to pay his fare and expenses up from the ~ 
country—a matter of some £7. 

L’Estrange’s phenomena had been described to me as ‘ marvel- 
lous ’—an adjective invariably applied to any new medium. How- 
ever, I was impressed by the confidential reports I had received about — 
the materialisations said to occur at his dark séances. One of these 
figures was a nude dancing girl known as the ‘ French dancer.’ A 
friend who witnessed this phenomenon in his own house declared that 
the girl’s entire leg from the thigh to the toes could be seen, by ~ 
means of luminous plaques, as she pirouetted round the room. 
Another ‘ guide,’ ‘Abou ben Mohammed,’ was also alleged to 
materialise, together with a Scots ‘ guide’ or ‘control’ named 
‘Hamish Hardy.’ A dog, recognised by one of the sitters as an 
animal called ‘ Lady ’ appeared and pawed and licked various sitters. 
And my friend, Mr. Alex. Dribbell, had seen these manifestations 
time after time in his own drawing-room. Though L’Estrange — 
worked in complete darkness, he was searched and tied and roped 
to a chair—which means really very littl——and his thumbs were 
tied with thread. Trumpet and ‘ direct voice’ phenomena were also 
noted. : 

About an hour before our séance was due to begin, Bradley rang 
me up and asked whether he could be present, with a friend. He 
said that he had heard that we were going to test the man. Rather 
against my inclination, I consented and said that the few sitters 
invited had agreed to share the expenses. If Bradley and his friend. 
were present the cost would work out at very little per head. Bradley — 
said that he would pay his share. : 

The séance was absolutely negative, which was not surprising. 
Bradley arrived in a truculent mood and his remarks about the 
medium and the sitting were not conducive to good results—or any ~ 
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results at all. He annoyed the medium and he annoyed us. I was 
glad when the séance terminated, as I was sorry for L’Estrange. 

At this period I was quite friendly with Bradley. We were both 
members of the Embassy Club in Bond Street, and had just previously 
lunched there together—after some cocktails in his office over his 
tailoring establishment near the club. : 

Some months later Bradley published his ... And After (London, 
1931), and I was amazed to find that there was a violent attack on me 
concerning the L’Estrange séance. He appeared to consider that he 
had been defrauded of his share of the expenses. I wrote to him and 
said that the lack of phenomena was almost certainly due to his 


_ unfortunate behaviour during the sitting, and suggested that in 


future he should not invite himself to other people’s experiments. 
... And After dealt principally with the exposure of George 


Valiantine, an American voice medium against whom I had warned 


‘Bradley time after time. After ‘ boosting’ Valiantine in his earlier 


books, he finally exposed him over the faked ‘ spirit ? thumbprints, 
as I have mentioned in Chapter Nineteen. Bradley was interested in 
another American medium, a woman, and arranged with a certain 
gentleman to bring her to London. The séances with this woman 


-were—to put it mildly—unsatisfactory, and Bradley not only 

quarrelled with his friend, but recorded Ais version of the dispute 
~ in his book. Bradley was much too fond of dealing in personalities in 
_ his psychic works; he did it once too often, and retribution was 


swift. The gentleman I have mentioned considered that the remarks 


about him in ... And After were libellous, brought an action 


against Bradley and was awarded—I am speaking from memory— 
£500 damages and costs. The book had to be withdrawn. Bradley 
died in 1934. 

I could fill this volume with stories of rows, law cases, libel suits, 
internal strifes amongst societies (as for instance in the ‘ Margery’ 
case); resignations of officials and members; bad blood caused by 
unfavourable reviews of books; squabbles over mediums; disputes 
between mediums and investigators, and between investigators and 
the psychic Press; and between the journals themselves; jealousy _ 
between the various psychic societies and discord among their 
members; altercations between the sympathetic and. ‘ believing’ 
scientists and the anti-pathetic die-hards of ancient orthodoxy; 
ruptures between rival—and once friendly—investigators; and the 
eternal verbal brawls between the spiritualists and ‘ researchers.’ 
I could name a few more varieties of ‘ row,’ but will refrain. The 
reader will get the impression that we are a very happy family. Is 
it any wonder that I plead for a moratorium on hate? 
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When a new book of mine appears, I know, almost to a word, 
what certain psychic journals, reviewers, and societies will say 
concerning it. When my Borley book! was published (and I received — 
some 200 appreciative reviews about it) an official of a certain 
psychic society stated in print that, after my spending ten years on 
this classic case, ‘ never, surely, was such an opportunity so pitifully 
wasted’! We do love another! Perhaps his remarks helped, as the 
first edition of the book was sold out in a few weeks. 

Personally, I have striven hard not to make enemies. during my 
long and patient ‘ search for truth.’ And I have made many good and 
true friends. But never would I be turned aside from the independent 
course I have adopted during my career. Responsible only to my 
own conscience for my actions and decisions, I have found that 
independence of thought and action is the secret of a successful 
research ofhcer. Untrammelled, unimpeded, and unpaid by any 
society, organisation or person, I have been able to do work, make 
decisions, and pass judgments not possible by anyone ‘ psychical 
researching ’ for a living. This very fact has landed me in hot water 
with a number of estimable people—much to my sorrow. But I 
forgive them and extend the hand of friendship once more. Need we 
quarrel at all? I appeal to all those who have ‘ fallen out’ over 
spiritualism or psychical research to adjust their differences and 
shake hands. (I can hear the cynic exclaim: ‘ That would indeed bea 
phenomenon!’) Often, these rows are caused through a slight 
abrasion of the amour-propre that one application of the milk of 
human kindness would quickly heal. So let’s all kiss and be friends 
and may we never again utter those dreadful words of Emerson’s: 
‘Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine.’ , 


EOP. Cit. 


Poe) CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 
MY VERY MIXED POST-BAG 


- I IMAGINE that every author of any prominence is plagued with 
_ people who insist on writing to him about nothing in particular— 
_ except that they have read his books, and that they either like them 

or dislike them. I also imagine that these letters are usually con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket. 

We who are engaged in the study of. such equivocal and 
emotional subjects as psychical research and spiritualism seem 
to attract to us, as to a magnet, the confidences, troubles, advice, 
and abuse of half the cranks, fools, bores, autograph hunters and 
paranceics of this country and America. Some of these letters are 
truly pathetic and the fact that I can do little or nothing for the 

_ writers makes me sad. Only this morning I had a letter from a 
woman who said that she-had reached a crisis in her life and that 
unless she received help, she was going to poison herself. Could I 
recommend her to a clairvoyant? In her state a medium is the last 
person she ought to see. Even a doctor is of little use in a case like 
this; what my correspondent needed was someone of her own sex 
to comfort and advise her, and restore her to normality. I sent her 
letter to Miss St. John Montague who doubtless made the poor soul 
much happier. 

Most of the letters of the type quoted above come from women 
of a certain age who become mentally unbalanced during the 
physiological changes that accompany the climacteric. Sometimes 
the attentions of a psychiatrist are indicated, and I try to persuade 
the sufferers to see some good man who specialises in mental 

_ disturbances, and a cure is often effected. It has always been a 
mystery to me why such people think that I can help them. The 
reason must be that they have only a hazy idea of what work I do, 
and confuse psychics with psychiatry. 

One of the most extraordinary cases of mental trouble ever 

_ brought to my notice was that of a German girl who was, appar- 
ently, incarcerated in some institution in one of the Rhineland 
towns, just before the present War. The girl, or her parents, had 
seen my name mentioned in one of the German papers and had 
written to me under the impression that I was a medical man. She 
not only wrote to me, but sent me a long typewritten account of her 
troubles, real or alleged. Her mother also sent a long typed state- 
ment to the effect that her daughter was quite normal and that she 
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was being wrongly detained. Enclosed was a further communication 


from the family solicitors. All these missives, written in perfect 


English, were sent in a registered packet, followed, two days later, 
by another registered packet containing carbon copies of all the 
documents. They wanted me to use my supposed influence and get 
the girl out of the asylum or home where she was detained. | 
IT replied that I was not a medical man and that even if I were, I 
could do nothing for them. No doctor in this country could get a 
German subject out of a German asylum, and I advised them to see © 
their own medical advisers. I returned all their letters, etc. Will it 
be believed that, a week later, every document, and duplicates were 
returned, in two registered packets, with a covering letter to the 
effect that they were certain I could do something for them? I again 
sent back the letters, etc., and for the third time they returned them. 
I finally passed them on ‘to a peyctiatrist and I never heard the end © 
of the affair. , 

The cause of the girl’s trouble was undoubtedly political. In 
her long statement as to her treatment in the home where she was 
detained she stated that she and the other inmates used to converse 
with the Jews by shouting up the chimney. And every time she 
looked into the w.c. bowl she could see Hitler’s face at the bottom. 
There was much more in the same strain and I felt sorry for the poor 
thing. But, of course, I could do nothing for her. 

Another lady who wrote to me, and afterwards visited my 
laboratory, was one who complained that her skin was so sensitive 
that the slightest rubbing or irritation would produce weals similar 
to the stigmata observed through Eleonore Zugun. My corres- 
pondent called on me and I found her statements to be correct. But 
whereas Eleonore’s stigmata occurred spontaneously as the result of — 
some emotional stress, the lady’s skin had to be irritated in some way 
before the weals appeared. Even the stroking of her arm would 
produce a sort of rash, and a light tap with a cane would raise a 
white weal. What the lady was suffering from was urticaria, and 
she had the curious idea that she was short of a skin because she was 
a seven-months child. Urticarial subjects are not very common 
in Britain, but I once saw in Glasgow a one-time Lanarkshire miner © 
who turned to the more remunerative business of touring the fairs 

‘Rufus, the Human Blister.’ Selected members of the audience 
were permitted to trace their names with a finger or piece of wood 
on the fleshy part of the showman’s arms. These signatures would 
immediately appear as raised red weals and would remain visible 
for a considerable time. 

Most of the letters that I receive from women are truly pathetic. 
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_ Their trouble is nearly always the same: they declare that someone 
_ is either reading their thoughts; or compelling them to do things 
they would rather not do; or that they are being ‘ overlooked’; 
or that they hear voices threatening them with dire calamities. 
Usually, it is someone who, from afar, and by a sort of mental 
- radio, is directing their every act and thought. One case in particular 
- IT have in mind. A married woman wrote to me and informed me 
_ that a man—a stranger whom she had never seen, but whose name 
_ she knew—was compelling her to make love to him by telepathy. 
_ Every waking hour, she informed me, she was forced to think of 
_ him and send ‘ thought messages’ in reply. This woman bombarded 
me with letters describing what she was ‘receiving’ from the 
_ stranger and the ‘ thought waves’ that she was sending in reply. I 
happened to have a friend who lived in her neighbourhood and I 
asked him to make some judicious inquiries concerning her. I 
found that she lived with her husband, to whom I wrote suggesting 
_ that he should consult a medical man—for preference a psycho- 
pathologist. He replied that he would do so. I heard no more of this 
case. 

_ It is very difficult to answer letters like those I have described 
above. If I can reply at all, it is to the sufferer’s friends, suggesting 

_ that medical advice should be sought. 

Then there are the people—usually men—who imagine that 
they have committed some crime such as murder or forgery. And 
the poor men—they are invariably men—who are compelled to touch 
things as they pass them. One man confessed that it was impossible 
for him to pass a lamp-post without touching it. If he happened 
to be walking with a friend, he would refrain from exhibiting his 
weakness. But having got rid of his companion, he would retrace 
his steps and touch every lamp-post that he had ‘ missed’ during the 

walk. Psycho-analysis can often effect’a cure in these cases. It 1s 
_ always a mystery why such people write to me, instead of seeking 
advice from the proper quarter. 

Spiritualists are great letter-writers, and those in humble 
circumstances invariably write to me in lead pencil, on flimsy paper 
torn from an exercise-book, and their screeds are usually very 
lengthy. Their letters are mostly concerned with personal exper- 
iences of ‘ ghosts,’ or with their dreams, which I am requested to 
interpret. They never by any chance spell the word ‘ psychical ’ 
correctly. It is either ‘ physical’ or ‘ phychical,’ or ‘ phycical’ or 
some strange combination of the three. But as someone once said: 
‘A man must be a fool indeed if he can only spell a word in one 
way!’ The most remarkable letter from the orthographical angle 
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that I ever received i is a perfect gem in its way, and came froma — 
gentleman who had read about my £1,000 challenge to any conjurer © 
who could reproduce the Rudi Schneider phenomena. Mr. T.’s — 
epistle is a literary curiosity which I feel I must share with the 
reader. Here it is, and not a letter has been altered: 

London, 

Sir : | . : 
Hearing you hare hoffering a reward of one thousand pound 
pound (£10000) to hannyboddy who can reperodce the penom- 
menna of Mr. Ruby Schneeder hi bed to hoffer my survices i can 
sir satersfy sitisfy you sir that Mr. Sneeder is a trickery and sir — 
it is all humbugg i shall be pleesed to lecture on my experienses 
of physic phenommener and other humbug before members of 
your national lavatory hopping you will hexcuse libberty 

Yrs respecfty 
Atred Ti). poe 


I have always regretted that we did not ask this gentleman to 
lecture for us. I am sure that he would have provided us with an 
amusing evening. 

It is not often that ‘royalty’ asks to be investigated in the 
séance-room, but once I had the novel experience of having ‘H.1.H. _ 
Franz Rudolph Maximilian (son of the Emperor Maximilian of — 
Mexico)’ offering to submit himself to the scientific conditions — 
imposed by the National Laboratory. H.I.H. asserted that he had 


‘materialising gifts’ and was able to cure diseases by the laying-on _ 
of hands. If it was true that my correspondent was really the son _ 


of the ill-fated Emperor of Mexico (1832-1867), then his unfortunate 
sire was shot by the Mexicans at Queretaro in 1867, after refusing to 
abdicate. The beautiful chdteau of Miramar, near Trieste (which he — 
built) is a lasting memorial to his name. T later learnt that my 
correspondent worked in a London market. His claims to medium- . 
ship may have been just as authentic as his claims to the throne of — 
Mexico. 

All psychic societies must number among their correspondents 
crazy people who waste the officials’ time writing silly letters, but 
the great majority of the lunatics who worried us at the old National 
Laboratory lived in America, which was rather curious. I can only 
put it down to the fact that our work was reported in the United 
States in a more sensational form than it was in this country, and 
that these lurid accounts prompted them to write to us. . 

Once we received from Chicago a large astrological chart, 
beautifully drawn by hand, but apparently quite meaningless. 
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__ ‘There was no indication as to the sender, but the chart was enclosed 
_ in fourteen wrappers, each pasted to its neighbours. At about the 
same time each member of our Council received separately a 
__ perfectly blank sheet of notepaper in an envelope that had four times 
__ the necessary postage affixed to it. I tried my sheet with heat, water, 
acids, etc., for signs of secret writing, but to no purpose. If the 
Kansas City humorist who sent these envelopes ever sees this, he 
will know that I spent a pleasant half-hour trying to unravel the 
mystery. Another American correspondent, a woman living in 
Erie, Pa., sent me a missive that read: ‘Have you any Psyshical 
Research for ladies can anybody join in your Psyshical Research 
Club. Please let me know how, much it will cost for any crystal 
balls .. .. andso on for about four pages. 

One of the letters that I received from America was from a 
correspondent in Atlantic City, who asked me the explanation of a 
_“ phenomenon’ that he had witnessed at a Coney Island freak show. 
Apparently the medium handed round pieces of notepaper which 
_ were signed by the recipients after they had written their questions 
on them. The man collected them again, placed them in a large test 

tube and, to the amazement of the sitters—or victims!—the sheets 
became covered with very ambiguous answers to their very general 
questions. Shhh 
My correspondent did no¢ return his piece of paper to the medium, 
and when he got home tried to develop the writing. He was un- 
successful, so sent the paper on to me. I informed him that he had 
witnessed one of the very oldest pseudo-psychic tricks known to 
investigators. There are scores—in fact, hundreds—of so-called 
sympathetic inks that develop when heat is applied. Milk, onion- 
juice, a very weak mixture of sulphuric or other mineral acid and 
Wwater—to name only a few liquids—are invisible when used for 
writing purposes and can be developed out by heat. After a few 
experiments with the paper that my correspondent sent me, I 
found that the fumes of .880 ammonia developed out the message, 
which read: ‘Sure, you will come to no harm if you do it’—a 
‘spirit answer’ that would fit about 10,000 questions! The ‘ ink’ 
used by the Coney Island wonder-worker was probably sulphate of 
copper, which turned a rich blue when I held it over the ammonia 
bottle. 

The trick described above reminds me of a beery-looking man 
who once called on me in London. He said his name was the Rev. 
Georce B.S. . , of Oshkosh, Wis. He looked more like a Chicago 
racketeer than a parson, and finally admitted that he was a medium 
‘doing’ England, and wanted to get home. He said that he had 
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run out of funds and was very hard up. ‘Another week, doc., er ; 
I’m sunk.’ CouldI help him? Strangers who come to me for what is ae 
euphemistically termed a‘ loan’ are usually unlucky. But I did buy — 
the modus operandi of a chemical trick from him. The trick in 
question is now extensively used by conjurers, so I will refrain - 
from describing it. But it is very subtle. I gave him a few shillings 
for the secret and if my ‘loan’ got him any nearer to Oshkosh than 
the pub at the corner of the street, I should be surprised. 

Many foreign mediums used to call upon me at my laboratory. — 
Most of them came out of curiosity; or to have a look at our con- 
trolling instruments; or, occasionally, in the hope that we would 
employ them. 

One day I had a letter from a Berlin medium named Anna 
who was coming to London and said she would call on me. I was 
away when she arrived. I was sorry I missed her because I might 
have learnt something of her novel technique. A month or so © 
later a medium of the same name was involved in an amusing casein 
Berlin, and I received several Press-cuttings about the affair. It — 
appeared that a shopkeeper in the Friedrichstrasse heard his wife — 
talking to herself in their bedroom. With his ear to the keyhole he 
heard her repeating the words:. ‘ He will be true, he wil be true, he 
will be true ’—with Coué-like insistence. His conscience smote him 
as he guessed that he was the subject of her ‘ incantations.’ 

‘When he opened the door an extraordinary sight met his gaze. 
His wife was feeding the flames of the brazier with one of his 
waistcoats! She confessed that she had been instructed to do this by 
Anna, as a cure for her husband’s admitted infidelities. He told her ~ 
not to be a fool, and promised to turn over a new leaf. - 

‘A few weeks later he caught her burning a pair of his trousers 
in the fire, using a form of words intended to cast a spell over her 
erring spouse. The shopkeeper decided that drastic action was 
necessary, so hauled Anna before the local magistrate. The medium 
declared that her method of ensuring marital fidelity had often 
“worked” previously, and demanded to be acquitted—which she 
was, on a technical point.’ 

Whenever a well-known man dies, I am invariably inundated 
with ‘ messages’ that amateur mediums declare have been received 
from the deceased notability. Never by any chance do these people 
get messages from ‘ Tom Smith,’ ‘ Bill Brown’ or ‘ Bert Robinson.’ 
It is always the ‘big’ people who honour them with their fost 
mortem communications. When Sir A. Conan Doyle died, scores of — 
persons wrote and told me that they had ° contacted ” him when i in, 
or out, of trance. : 
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“When Sir Oliver Lodge died on August 22, 1940, I guessed thatI . 
: should soon hear of his ‘ return,’ and I was not mistaken. A great 
_ deal more publicity was given to the ‘sealed message’ that he left, 
__ than to his attainments as a noted physicist—in the popular Press, 
at any rate. 
It will be remembered that Sir Oliver left a message—that he 
himself had described as ‘ silly "—enclosed in several envelopes, and 
_ that this packet had been deposited in a safe place. The contention 
___ of Sir Oliver was that if some medium could divine the purport of 
_ the message, or the contents of the packet, it would prove ‘ survival.’ 
In other words, if the dead Sir Oliver could so ‘ communicate’ his 
_ sealed message through a living sensitive or psychic, it would 
_ demonstrate to an incredulous world that ‘life after death’ was 
proved. : 
As a matter of fact, it would do nothing of the sort. Telepathy is, 
I think, generally accepted to-day, even by some scientists. And 
what would have been easier than for a medium to have ‘ tapped’ 
the living Sir Oliver’s conscious—or subconscious—mind, become 
-cognisant of his message, and, in trance, to deliver the purport of 
it? The medium herself might be quite unaware as to how she 
acquired the information. The reader will remember how little 
- Anna Pilch detailed much of my life history in this way. Even if 
_ Sir Oliver himself had forgotten the sealed message—which is 
highly improbable—it would still be ‘remembered’ by his sub- 
conscious mind. 
Sir Oliver’s message could be ‘ tapped’ in another way. A very 
few good clairvoyants can divine the contents of letters or documents, 
- or even of boxes. I have already mentioned that before I X-rayed or 
opened Joanna Southcott’s box, it was psychometrised by a number 
of sensitives, some of whom achieved brilliant results. So much so, 
in fact, that we pretty well knew what was in it before I broke the 
seals at the Church House, Westminster, on July 11, 1927. And this 
reading or ‘sensing’ of unseen letters or documents is almost a 
routine job with the brilliant French psychometrist, Mlle Jeanne 
Laplace. The reader will remember how much information she 
acquired from the letter—unseen by her—sent to me by Dr. R. J. 
Tillyard. 
A deliberate attempt—one of many successful attempts—to get 
the contents of a sealed letter by paranormal means was made at 
_ the Warsaw Congress for Psychical Research when I was there in 
1923. There is in Warsaw a.Polish engineer named Stefan Ossowiecki 
who has the—admittedly rare—faculty of ‘seeing,’ clairvoyantly, 
the sealed contents of letters or parcels submitted to him, He 
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is a non-professional ‘medium,’ to use this most inappropriate — 
term. : 

Soa special experiment was arranged i in London in order to test — 
Ossowiecki’s faculty. There was prepared—in London—a sealed 
package consisting of a nest of coloured, opaque envelopes, in the 
centre one of which were a message in French, a date, and a crude © 
drawing of a bottle and a flag. At a very informal séance (in full 
light, of course), over a cup of tea, Ossowiecki correctly visualised 
the flag and the bottle, the various colours of the envelopes and the — 
numerals of the date, though not in the same order as written. It 
was an outstandingly brilliant success. There was great excitement 
as envelope after envelope was opened in order to confirm or disprove 
Ossowiecki’s mental pictures of what the innermost envelope 
contained. I ought to add that only one person was concerned in 
preparing the message and envelopes, and he was not present at the © 
séance. Rafael Schermann, of Prague, a professional clairvoyant, has 
a similar gift of reading sealed messages, and he has denon 
his gift to me. 

So what now becomes of Sir Oliver Lodge’s post-mortem test? 
If a dozen sensitives became paranormally cognisant of the contents, 
it would not prove that they were in contact with the spirit of the 
deceased scientist. And it certainly would not prove ‘ survival.’ But 
this fact did not prevent a number of mediums, mostly amateurs, 
from writing to me and claiming that they Aad received the purport — 
of the much-publicised experiment. I will reproduce a few of them. 

Within forty-eight hours of Sir Oliver’s passing, a man wrote 
me from Blackpool, claiming to have had an ‘ interview’ with the 
dead scientist (on the night of August 24, 1940) and next morning 
‘ the message was dictated to me by Sir Oliver.’ The message claimed 
to be in part as follows: 

‘I am invisible to earthly eyes, but not so to spiritual. The 

time isIoa.m. [am young in experience in this spiritual world and 
this is my first interview with a human being since my passing. 
I can use my spiritual eyes and my spiritual senses. I have been 
introduced into this house by a friend I knew on earth. I am 
assured we are judged before the breath leaves the body. I am satis- 
fied and happy and I thank God for this feeling. ... Again and 
again I say—“ Thanks be to God and to those who have helped me on 
earth to live rightly.” ” 

Well, there is nothing intrinsically wrong with the above 

‘ communication,’ but I cannot imagine Sir Oliver employing the — 
phraseology I have quoted. He certainly neither spoke nor wrote 
like that on earth, } 
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Apparently Sir Oliver gave the ‘ test message ” to a lady living in 
“ih the Isle of Wight on the same morning. She says (August 24): 
ee To-day I received the test message reported to have come from Sir 
Oliver Lodge. This is it: “Son Raymond: Here it is—I am here!” ’ 
In a letter dated September 30, 1940, a correspondent writing 
from Mount Vernon, New York, said: ‘I felt inspired by the source 
from which all such messages emanate to write: “England will 
_ soon win the War. Sir Oliver Lodge.” ’ My correspondent said in a 
_ postscript: ‘I then scratched out the word “soon.”’ Which was 
_ just as well, perhaps! 
I have received other alleged ‘test messages’ from persons 
_ claiming to have contacted the dead Sir Oliver, but I will not weary 
the reader with them. They are very silly, and I cannot understand 
_ the mentality of the people who send them to me. Ina long obituary 
notice of Sir Oliver that I wrote (from the psychic angle) for the 
Ministry of Information, and which was circulated to the Press of all 
neutral and friendly COUNTIES, I mentioned my arguments against 
_ the probability of Lodge’s ‘ test message’ proving survival. This 
article brought me another batch of letters from those who claimed 
to have received it, and of course the ‘ message’ was different in 
each case! One ‘ communication’ was so illiterate that I could not 
help recalling Punch’s old joke about the direct voice séance at which 
the shade of the ‘ Grand Old Man’ had been invoked. ‘Is that the 
spirit of William Ewart Gladstone speaking?’ a sitter asked. ‘ Yus, 
I’m ’im,’ came the immediate reply from the depths of the trumpet. 
I am quite certain that when I’ve passed on, half the fake mediums 
in the country will declare that I have ‘ returned’ and will publish 
silly messages from me. 
I suppose that all authors are pleased to receive letters from 
their readers, especially if such communications are constructive, 
-and not merely commendatory. But I do wish that correspondents 
would enclose a stamped addressed envelope, if a reply is needed. 
When my book on Borley Rectory was published, some 200 people 
_ wrote to me about the case, telling me of their theories, interpreta- 
tions of the phenomena, and suggestions for further investigation. 
Some of these letters were very helpful. Only five per cent of male 
correspondents enclosed a stamp for reply, the ladies averaging 
three per cent. And in nearly every case an answer was requested. 
Unfortunately, if one replies, as I usually do, it starts a corres- 
pondence, which means the expenditure of more time, trouble, and 
stamps. I am afraid these people have only a fogey idea what 
royalties an author receives on the sale of his books. A person 
buys your book—or borrows it!—starts a correspondence with you, 
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and before you know where you are, your royalty on that particular | 
copy has been expended in 24d. stamps—to say nothing of stationery, — 
etc. 7 tdi 


But I reiterate that I like receiving letters, if the writer has 
something of importance to say. I cherish my collection of letters 
from men like Doyle, Lodge, Houdini, the Zancigs (whose methods 


~~ 


are well known), and Dr. Thomas Mann, who had a brilliant sitting — 


with Willi Schneider! and wrote to me about it. I have also a long 


holograph letter from George Bernard Shaw about a stage medium. ~ 


Also, I have benefited by my correspondence with strangers. 


Many a haunted house or new medium has been reported to me in 
this way. AndIam grateful. But what I do zot want are manuscripts — 
from readers who imagine that they have written a masterpiece, — 


and want me to read it and pass an opinion. Publishers are the 
proper people to do this. I have neither time nor inclination to do 


this sort of work. 

I am glad to say that I have had very few abusive letters in my 
life. Those I received were sent mostly by fervent Southcottians 
when I was about to open Joanna’s famous ‘ box.’ They thought it 
was sacrilege. I have had only two anonymous letters in my life, 


and in both cases I knew who the sender was. One poor soul—now ~ 


dead—wrote that, among other things she could do, was to ‘ snib a 
window.’ I never heard the term in my life until I met a middle- 
aged Scots lady who frequently used the word—as she did in her 
unsigned letter to me when she unwittingly gave herself away. 


‘Snib’ is a Scots term meaning to fasten or bolt. It is seldom , 


heard south of the Tweed. 


This same lady was the head of a charitable organisation which | 


occupied a large suite of rooms in the West End of London. Having 


some vacant, I rented them for my offices. There was a kitchen — 


attached to the suite and the lady used to superintend the making of 


afternoon tea for my secretary and me. Although a good business ~ 


woman, our landlady had a‘ kink’; she was jealous of my secretary, © 


and resented her presence. Then we discovered that our tea was — 


being tampered with: it suddenly acquired a ‘funny’ flavour. We 


came to the conclusion that it was being doped. This lady used to 


talk of love-philtres, death spells, and ‘ powder of sympathy,’ and — 


we realised that we were the subjects of her experiments. We made — 


our own tea after that. One Christmas, this Scots lady—who was — 


really the soul of generosity—gave me a bottle of wine. I found that — 


the original sealing had been disturbed, and the bottle recorked. I 
have never yet plucked up courage to tackle the wine. I am inter- — 


1 See his Three Essays, New York, 1929. 
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i esced 3 in ‘ “black magic,” but draw the line at drinking it out of a 
_ bottle. 


_ Speaking of black magic, I once attended a so-called Black Mass 


ina house near the Avenue MacMahon, Paris. It was conducted by 


a young Indian who was giving lectures on the occult at the Salle 
_ Wagram. There was a good deal of the usual hocus-pocus, and the 
_ show ended with the lighting of a brazier, the acrid smoke from 
_ which filled the apartment. Suddenly, in the densest part of the 
_ smoke immediately above the brazier, little black figures began to 


- dance about in a most realistic manner. I concluded that the trick ° 


was the result of a cinematograph film of the ‘ devils ’ being focused 


on the thick smoke—pinchbeck magic rather reminiscent of the 
dusty and moth-eaten illusions to be seen at ‘ L’Enfer,’ ‘ Ciel’ and 


other places of ‘ entertainment’ on La Butte. 

: Another lady who wrote to me was a schoolmistress. She said 
_ she had noticed that in my books I always used the preposition 
- among’ when writing of organic or living things, and ‘ amongst’ 
when referring to those that were inorganic or dead. Did I know of 
any rule that justified my discrimination in this matter, or was it 
merely a fad? 

In replying, I complimented my correspondent upon her per- 
spicacity and informed her that I acquired the habit at school. Our 
English master used to din it into us boys that the mechanics of good 

writing demanded that one should (for example) always say: ‘ He 
_ dwelt among his people,’ or ‘She wandered among the hedgerows’; 


- but, ‘She searched amongst the rocks,’ or ‘ He found it amongst his 


papers,’ and so on. Is there any recognised rule regarding this 
question? I have often wondered. Apparently, the B.B.C. has no 
views on the subject, as announcers use the words ‘among’ and. 
‘amongst’ quite indiscriminately. 

Many comic letters have I received from coloured young gentle- 
men who live on the Gold Coast. They always send their photo- 
graphs, and they a/ways want something for nothing—usually books 

-orcameras. And their letters are always couched in the most polite— 
if amusing—English. Speaking of people who want things, I get 
‘my share of begging letters. Some of these are addressed to ‘ Sir 
_ Harry Price.’ But whether this is done in an attempt to flatter me; 
or, more likely, because my biography happens to be contiguous to 
that of a distinguished and titled tailor in a well-known book of 
reference, I do not know. Anyway, my generosity prompts me to 
give this gentleman the benefit of any doubt there may be in the 
matter and I always religiously re-address these appeals to the 


home of my sartorial namesake. I hope he appreciates my kindness! 


CHAPTER Wi Tere 
WORK IN HAND 


Ir CAN be imagined that the present War has seriously interrupted 
psychical research all over the world, especially in this country. 
My own activities have been curtailed considerably and mysteries 
that ought to be investigated are piling up on my desk, crying aloud 
to be elucidated. When the present conflict is ended I shall indeed 
be kept busy with a research programme as interesting as it is 
varied. oe 

I have already stated that the Borley Rectory case must bas re- 
opened. If Dr. Phythian-Adams’s ingenious theory can be proved, 
it will be a great triumph for psychical research and positive evidence 
for ‘survival’ in the spiritualistic sense. Whether it is proved or 
not, there is some more work to be done at Borley. There is also 
the Timberbottom Farm Poltergeist to be attended to. 

Another rectory that was engaging my attention when war was 
declared is situated in the Midlands. The house is old and large, 
and the case is one of the most extraordinary rectory eer ever 
brought to my notice. 

In case the reader might think that the Borley or Midlands 
hauntings are unique, or even unusual, I will inform him that most 
old rectories have their ‘ ghosts,’ many passive, some active. A 
book could easily be written on haunted rectories, ancient and 
modern. 

It is also a curious fact that the clergy appear to be more frequent 
‘percipients ’ or witnesses of psychic phenomena than men of any 


other calling. I will not attempt to explain this: I state merely | 


what has come within my own experience. It is a fact that in 
psychical research, many of the best cases of haunting and Polter- 
geister have been recorded by parsons. 

It was in August, 1938, that the Midlands rector told me of the 
curious happenings that had been experienced at the parsonage. I 
will relate the story in his own words: 

‘In 1934 we took up residence at the rectory, of which I ance 
a photograph. It is a house of happy atmosphere, and is a true home. © 
In September, 1934, a young nephew came to stay with us. He hada 
bilious attack, and my wife left his bedroom door open, and also 
ours, in case he should be bad in the night. 

“About 4 a.m. the next day, she heard someone in bedroom 
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a Hippees slithering along the landing. Thinking the boy was bad, 


& she sat up in bed, and waited as the footsteps approached the beds : 
room door. As she described to me later, she said that the air became 


icy as the footsteps came up to her bed. She lay down and shut her 


ov eyes, not daring to open them. Her first thought was that she was 


up against something which she had never experienced before, and 
she held a small cross which she had, believing nothing evil would 


touch her. She felt the mysterious presence bend over her, and over 


mae. After seconds that seemed hours, there was distinctly a deep 
sigh, and gradually the thing melted away. 
_ * Her own belief is that it is some small man in trouble, but that 
he went out happier than when he came in. She slept afterwards 
like a child until morning, when she told me what she had experi- | 
enced. I slept through it, and knew nothing of the visitation. She 
was nervous all the week. 

‘Later, she ceased thinking of it until the next year, when she 


insisted on moving into a bedroom in a wing of the house of later 


date, but over a century old. One night in September, 1935, she was 
awakened by three tremendous raps and heard the sound of the 
footsteps. She woke me up and told me. She was trembling. 

‘The following year, we were on holiday in September, and so 
escaped ak 

‘Last September, 1937, we went back into our usual bedroom, 
thinking the date was past, when I myself heard three loud thumps 
on the bedroom door at 6.30 a.m. This was on September 12. This 
time, my wife did not hear it. I felt it very strange and unaccount- 
able. Now that September again approaches, we feel nervous as to ~ 
what will occur, and we are writing to you to see if you can suggest 
any explanation of the strange phenomenon. We know of no local 
event of the past which occurred in September, and which would be 
likely to account for it. It seems to concern this one bedroom in the 
central block of the house, a portion of the building which is about 
200 years old. The church is a twelfth-century foundation and is of 
much historical interest. 

‘We have recently moved from the Rectory garden back into the 
churchyard an old pedestal of a cross, which had been taken out 
when a new War Memorial cross was placed there. We wonder 
whether this will have any effect. We give you the foregoing facts 
as we believe they will be of interest to you.’ 

In some further correspondence I learned that the first visitation 
- In 1934 occurred on September 10. I arranged to visit the Rectory 
for the September, 1938, ‘ visitation,’ but at the end of August found 
that I should be unable to get away. However, I arranged for a 
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friend of mine, who is personally much interested in psychical 
research, to take my place. The day agreed upon was Saturday, — 
September the roth. : 
My disappointment can be imagined when I had a telegram | 
on the Saturday from my friend saying that, owing to illness, the — 
visit could not be made. It was then impossible for me to make 
other arrangements, and so I missed the 1938 visitation. However, 
the manifestations did not occur until September 17. In a letter 
dated September 21, the rector says: , 
. At 12.30 a.m. on the 17th instant, my wife suddente woke. 
up and heard two loud raps. She thinks the first must have awakened 
her. She woke me up and said, “It has come.” ’ . 
It will be seen that the 1938 visitation was just a week later than 
that of 1934. In his letter, the rector said that they had experienced — 
no further phenomena during 1938. I had intended visiting his 
rectory in 1939, and had made all arrangements when the War 
came. 
It is difficult to account for the Midlands manifestations withane | 
a long inquiry, such as I made into the Borley haunting. But the 
rector makes some suggestions in a letter dated September 8, 1938. 
He says: 
‘In my letters I have forgotten to mention to you another. 
possibility, and that is that the appearances have some connection 
with the Pre-Reformation chalice and paten belonging to this 
parish, which many years previously had been buried for safety. 
About 1823, they were accidentally discovered by some workmen in — 
the course of digging a drain. They were then kept at the Rectory, 
and used on certain occasions. In view of their great value, however, 
and the fact that there was no really safe repository for them in the 
parish, The Rector decided some years ago, with the approval of the 
Diocesan Authorities, to place them in a museum, where they 
would be easily accessible to students. There has been a certain ~ 
amount of discussion regarding them since I have been here, but no 
decision was reached, and they still remain at the museum on loan. 
I give you these facts as they may provide some possible clue to the ~ 
manifestations.’ 
I am afraid that the history of the church treasures does not 
help us very much with our inquiry into the manifestations, but the 


facts are interesting. What is also interesting is another curious 


experience that the rector related to me. The incident occurred in 
the autumn of 1937. He says: ‘ We were undressing at bed-time [in 
the ‘ haunted’ bedroom] and I had forgotten something, so I took 
the candle for a few minutes, leaving my wife in the dark. When 
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_ I returned, I found her nervous and white, and she told me that as 
_ She lifted her petticoat over her head, it “burst into flames,” and 
_ fell to the floor, with the appearance of a shower of sparks. I picked 
_ the petticoat up, and it felt limp. Have you heard of a similar 
experience?’ 

As a matter of fact, I had not—at least in that form. As the 
rector suggests, the flames might have been caused by electricity 
_ generated by the friction when his wife pulled the garment over her 
- other clothes. A similar effect can be produced by briskly rubbing a 
_ black cat’s back in the dark in a dry room. This is caused by static 

electricity, but I should be astonished to hear that a petticoat— 
whatever material it is composed of—could be set on fire by the simple 
act of pulling it over one’s head. 

The recurrence at repeated and definite intervals of the other 
phenomena at the Midlands rectory is more interesting. In my 
Fifty Years of Psychical Research: 1 have postulated a theory con- 
cerning the periodicity of phenomena. It is that a room, place, or 
building becomes saturated with a person’s ego, personality, or 
intelligence? which—sometimes slowly and sometimes quickly— 
increases or ‘accumulates’ exactly like a storage battery. If the 
emanations (personality or intelligence) are strong, then the 
‘battery ’ takes little time to fill: perhaps a few hours or days. If the 
emanations are weak, then the ‘ battery’ will take longer to fill— 
roughly twelve months in the case of the Midlands phenomena. 
I have elaborated this theory in my book, which should be consulted. 
But it is quite possible that the rector or his wife somehow form a 
focal point for the manifestations, which would not occur with 
anycne else living in the rectory. 

I could fill this entire volume with accounts of alleged haunted 
rectories, and the evidence I possess is impressive. During the 
production of my book on Borley Rectory, I had many letters from 
the clergy detailing incidents in their residences that seemed quite 
inexplicable by any physical laws known to us. For example, the 
rector of a village in Berkshire, in a letter dated April 30, 1939, 
says: 

- I should like permission to say that in this old Parsonage House, 
built about 1380, “ghosts” (z.e. disembodied spirits of men) have 
definitely appeared since I have held this Benefice, and before that 
time. . . . At one time the house was a Priory and I personally have 
seen monks about the place—.e., definite spirits of men separated 


from this physical state of our earthly life. In a former house in 


* London, 1939, pp. 299-302. : 
2 As Longfellow said: ‘ All houses wherein men have lived and died are haunted 
houses.’ 
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which I lived, one room was undoubtedly “haunted”—but I dislike © 
the use of this word—and it was not possible to remain in that 
room for any length of time. But this is quite another phenomenon, 
and it would serve no useful purpose to go into that matter here. 
But the appearing of disembodied “spirits” is by no means a rare 
occurrence, and I think there is more than sufficient evidence for 
their existence apart from any Theological dogma laid down by the 
authority of the Church of God.’ : 

Another haunted rectory that I hope to investigate some day is ~ 
that of Ludlow, Salop, my native county. The first news of strange _ 
occurrences there was given to Sir Ernest Bennett, the author of 
Apparitions and Haunted Houses: His correspondent was a Bude 
solicitor, Mr. G. L. Andrews, who, during a motor tour with his 
wife, spent the night at Ludlow. When it was dusk they happened 
to pass the beautiful parish church of St. Lawrence (probably the 
finest parish church in England) which is in the centre of the 
churchyard. Divided from the churchyard by spiked iron palings 
is a walk or path from which a good view of the country can be 
obtained. While they were admiring the scenery, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrews heard the sound of hurrying footsteps. They turned and 
both saw a female figure coming in their direction. There was 
nothing strange about the woman. When about half-way along the 
terrace or path, the figure stopped, suddenly turned to her right, 
went clean through the iron railings, and was lost to sight amongst the 
tombstones! 

Upon being appealed to, the Rector of Ludlow, the Rev. F. G. 
Shepherd, stated that he had had no experience of apparitions 
around the churchyard, but had often heard strange noises in the 


rectory, especially along the upstairs passages. The sounds, which 


occur at irregular intervals, are exactly as if someone is shuffling 
along, rather than walking normally. In 1935 Mr. Shepherd saw 
an apparition moving down the front stairs. It was that of a woman, © 
slim and tall, with grey hair, and attired in a light blue-grey 
dressing-gown. The figure (without, apparently, noticing Mr. 
Shepherd) passed into the drawing-room, which was unlighted. 
The rector followed, and, without switching on the light, closed the 
door behind him. He wanted the experience of being in a room 
with a ghost. But the figure vanished. The ‘ shuffling sounds’ were 
heard again in July, 1937. I know Ludlow well and hope some day 
to contact, not only the lively trout that can be caught from the 
Ludford Bridge that here spans the beautiful Teme, but also, 
perhaps, the tall and slim female who haunts the churchyard. 


1 London, Faber, 1939. 
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_ Ludlow—or Dinan as it used to be called—is the home of another 
female ghost, that of Marion de la Bruyéere. This young lady was, 


with a few retainers, left in charge of Ludlow Castle during the 


~ 


absence of its custodian, Joce de Dinan, who was away fighting in 


one of the many Border battles. But alas! Marion hada lover. His 


_ name was Arnold de Lys, a knight in the entourage of Joce’s mortal 
enemy, Sir Walter de Lacy. 


One night Marion, by lowering a silken rope from her window 
high above the castle walls, admitted Arnold, who purposely 
omitted to draw the rope up after him. Arnold did not come 
courting alone. In fact, he brought with him a thousand men, a 
hundred of whom stealthily entered the castle by climbing the rope 
while Arnold and Marion were dallying in the latter’s chamber in 
the Pendover Tower. The few men on guard were soon over- 
powered, the drawbridge was lowered, and the remainder of de 
Lacy’s men rushed in and seized the fortress. Marion, stricken with 


remorse for her guilt and folly, slew Arnold with his own sword as 


he lay on her couch, and then threw herself from the battlements. 


~ On dark nights, it is said, Marion of the Heath can still be seen 


wandering amongst the noble ruins of the castle, wringing her 
hands and tearing her hair. Many people claim to have contacted 
this twelfth-century ghost. I hope to see her myself some day. 
‘There are many stories of haunted churches and rectories, tales 
of phantom funerals, churchyards where the grass will not grow, 


corpse candles, bewitched coffins, bells that toll of their own 


volition, congregations that can be seen through—literally, 
skeletons’ dance of death, and so on. I get many such stories reported 
to me every year. One of the most recent cases was communicated 
to me by the Rev. H. J. Fynes-Clinton, M.A., the well-known Rector 
of St. Magnus’ the Martyr, that ancient church near London Bridge, 


now, alas! damaged through ‘enemy action.’ In a letter dated 


November 14, 1939, he mentions that, from time to time, ‘a robed 
priest (?) has been seen in the church or vestry-room’ by at least 


_ four persons. 


Further correspondence elicited the fact that many people— 
especially those from Eastern countries—sensed an atmosphere 
when they entered the church. 

The first person who saw the ‘priest’ was the verger’s wife, 
now dead. She told Mr. Fynes-Clinton that twice she had seen 
‘a short black-haired priest in a cassock kneeling before the Blessed 
Sacrament in the Lady Chapel.’ The next who saw the figure was a 
lady, Miss E. L. Few, a regular attendant and worker at St. Magnus’. 


‘Some years ago,’ she told Mr. Fynes-Clinton, ‘I was sitting in the 
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vestry-room doing needlework in the afternoon, when a priest in a 
cassock walked in, went round the table, and disappeared through 
the wall (the room is nineteenth-century, but on old site).’? Miss 
Few again saw the figure. She says: ‘I was sitting at the table in 
the vestry-room one Saturday afternoon, about eighteen months 
ago, very intent on my embroidery frame. Suddenly I saw someone 
in a serge cassock standing by my side. I saw the ribbing of the 
serge quite clearly, but on looking up found there was no body or ~ 
face above it. I have seen things at other times, but never felt any — 
fear. That day I did, and went out of the room to find company. 

‘The other time I saw the figure was at the 8 a.m. Mass on 
Sunday morning. As I partly turned my head to put my money 
into the bag, my eye caught a movement behind me and I turned | 
round to see a man in a cassock come up the Nave and turn into a 
seat behind me. So clear was it that I thought it was one of our men 
arrived late and that he would go and get a surplice and come and 
serve, as we had no server there. When on the next day I asked the 
verger who it was that came in on the day before, I was simply 
struck dumb on hearing “no one.” ’ 

Others who saw the ‘ priest’ were an electrician who came to do 
_ a job at the church, and one of the choirmen who, says Mr. Fynes- 
Clinton, ‘ last Easter ran up from the Crypt, looking very frightened, 
saying he had seen a robed figure pass the foot of the stairs.’ Mr. 
Fynes-Clinton continues: 

‘But the most remarkable appearance was that to my present 
verger, now about three years ago, apparently of the same figure. 
He is an ex-Lancer Private of the Great War, a “regular” with no 
previous “experience” or belief in such things. After evening 
service on Sunday he had shut the church and every one had left. 
The lights were full on, and he was putting things away. I was in 
my study and, coming out, I met him at the front door looking very 
excited and nervous. I saw something had happened, so I said, 
“What’s up?” He said he had had a very strange experience or words 
to that effect. (I have his written account.) He said he was putting — 
things away behind a side altar in a sort of cupboard, and on coming 
out he saw a priest or monk standing just in front of the altar 
within four or five feet of him. It flashed through his mind, “Who 
is this, and how did he get in?” and was on the point of asking him 
how he got in, as the church was locked and he was not in the con- 
gregation. But before he did so, he saw him bending down and 
looking apparently on the floor. So he said “Have you lost some- 
thing—can I help your” The figure then straightened himself up, 
and smiled, and then just faded away.’ 
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The oe Ties Ciniton, asked the verger if he were not afraid. 


~The man replied: ‘I could not be afraid as he looked at me with 


such a sweet smile.’ The interesting part of this account is that the 


spot at which the stooping figure was looking is the grave of Miles 
_- Coverdale (1488 ?-1569), the only body now left in the church of St. 
_. Magnus’. It will be recalled by my readers that Miles Coverdale was 


the English translator of the Bible, and Bishop of Exeter. In 1563 
he received the living of St. Magnus’. When he died he was buried 


2 in St. Bartholomew’s behind the Exchange. When this church was 
pulled down in 1840 to make room for the new Exchange, his 


remains were removed to St. Magnus’. 

_ Mr. Fynes-Clinton said that the verger was positive that the 
figure he saw ‘ had a sort of cowl (meaning monastic hood) round 
his neck.’ Coverdale had been a friar. The first verger’s wife also 
said that the figure she saw had a tonsure. I have been asked to 
investigate this very strange case. 

Mr. Fynes-Clinton has had some experience of haunted rectories, 


too. His father, the Rev. C. H. Fynes-Clinton, who was Rector of 


Blandford Forum, East Dorset, saw the apparition in the Rectory 
house of a little girl friend who had that day been drowned in the 


_ River Stour. And there was a corroborative ‘ appearance’ of her 


little companion (who was drowned with her) to a lady friend of the 
family, living many miles away, who had not heard of the death of 
either of the two girls. Mr. Fynes-Clinton also told me the story of 
how, when his ‘ sister left the vicarage on the outskirts of Notting- 
ham, their successors there had apparitions in the house that upset 
the servants.’ 

What appears to be a Poltergeist case of first-class importance 
was brought to my notice just before the present War, and Dr. 
C. E. M. Joad and I have already made our plans for investigating 
it when the times are more propitious. It was reported to me by a 
well-known professional man, and for obvious reasons I cannot 
yet give proper names of persons or places—my invariable rule, 
when possible. 

The house where the manifestations occur is a large one, built 
about 150 years ago, and a large staff is necessary to run the house- 
hold, which includes a young girl in her ’teens, the daughter of the 
owner. The family is of the upper middle class, of course educated 
and cultured. 

ane gentleman who reported the case to me has himself done 
‘some ‘investigating ’ and he sent me a pretty full account of his 
inquiries. The damage done by the Poltergeist up to the beginning 
of the War was considerable: more than £100. Furniture, china 
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and bronzes were the chief ‘ sufferers.’ Some of this furniture that 
could not be moved normally by two men slid about of its own 
volition, and could not be held while in motion. Some old and 
heavy fire-irons that were constantly rattling and moving about 
were tied up with string. As they were put back in the fender, 
‘they all leapt apart and there was not one knot in the piece of 
string.’ The witnesses to this phenomenon will swear to this on 
oath. 

On another occasion a bronze vase weighing about fifteen 
pounds went hurtling through the front door at an incredible 
speed, and at an angle of go degrees shot into the front garden 
where it came to rest against the garage. ‘Two witnesses vouch for 
its strange flight. 

The phenomena are running true to type as in so many Polter- 
geist cases. The following incident is reminiscent of what occurred — 
in the Great Amherst Mystery, where a young girl was the focal 
point of the manifestations. As the daughter of the house went to 
bed with her sister-in-law, ‘ the pillow and bolster jumped up and 
hit her, and the bed lifted and shook violently.’ The girls shouted 
for help. The mother rushed in just as the bedclothes ‘floated’ off 
the bed on to the floor. She joined the girls in bed and her pillow was ~ 
switched from under her and a chest of drawers moved into the 
centre of the room. She jumped out of bed, pushed the chest up to 
the wall again, and with a pillow in her back, leant against the 
drawers. Both she and the chest were pushed into the centre of the 
room.! She sent her daughter and daughter-in-law into another 
room, but queer things happened there, too. 

On one occasion, in under five minutes, every picture in the 
drawing-room, hung near a very high ceiling, was taken off the 
walls and dumped in a heap in the centre of the room. Not one was 
broken. It would have taken a man twenty minutes at least, and 
with a step-ladder, to have reached the. pictures. In fact, some of 
the pictures were almost impossible to reach, as large articles of 
furniture would have prevented the use of a ladder at all. 

It was impossible to keep water in the bedrooms as the ewers 
were constantly emptied on to the middle of the beds. On one 
occasion, when the lady of the house left her boudoir for a few 
minutes, she found on her return that a heavy Victorian mirror, 
together with half a dozen pots of face-cream, etc., on it, had com- 
pletely disappeared. Immediate search revealed that the mirror had 
been ‘ transported’ to a bedroom below, and the pomade pots were 


1A 11 the details I am quoting concerning this case are taken from the signed statements 
of witnesses, who are prepared to swear on oath that they are true. . 
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found in their proper positions. A heavy wardrobe which it was 


almost impossible for one man to move, suddenly shifted of its own 


- volition, leant forward at an angle of about 45 degrees, without 
‘striking the ground (thus apparently defying the laws of gravity), 


recovered itself and restored itself to its original position. This 
_ phenomenon was seen and vouched for by two witnesses. : 


_ Upon another occasion a chest of drawers, in broad daylight, 


_ moved itself across a passage. As some members of the household 
were struggling to put it back, they saw another chest of drawers, 


on which were eight valuable china boxes, fall right over. All the 


ornaments—except one—were smashed to smithereens. This chest 
of drawers was ten feet away from the nearest person. (Vouched for 


by three witnesses.) 


The professional man who first drew my attention to the case, 


and who sent me the relevant documents concerning it, described 
_ what happened at his first visit. As he entered the house, he was 


asked to go into the library: ‘ It was turned upside down, the pictures 


on ood walls turned to their faces, the fire-irons were on the mantel- 


_ piece.’ All this happened, he was informed, as his car sped up the 


_ drive to the house. ‘ We had tea, and I went back to the library with 
my host. An ash-tray flicked past my head and struck the wall. 


I left the room and saw a bronze pot in mid-air falling from a high 


- wardrobe. A minute later, a tumbler smashed in a corner behind 


us. After dinner there was a crash and I found our host on the 
stairs ‘mixed up in a chair and badly shaken. At about midnight 
I went to bed, after a bath. When drying myself, I heard a bump 


and came out to find, on the half-landing opposite my bedroom, a 


large Delft vase smashed to smithereens, though it fell on a soft 


carpet. It had come from the upper landing. Its companion was 
‘standing in the middle of the upper stairs. A terrified servant 


- appeared and my hostess and I pacified her. I went to bed. In ten 


minutes there was a crash. I leapt out of bed in one second and there 


was a large heavy chair lying outside my door. It had come from 


_ the upper landing. I went to bed again. In a few minutes there was 


a knock. It was my hostess, who said: “Come here and look!” I 


went. All the pictures on the upper stairs with their faces to the 
wall! We put them back, and for the next quarter of an hour we 


were chasing bronzes and vases which disappeared from one place 


upstairs, down two flights. As we turned one corner, all the rest of 
the pictures were found, this time, lying on the stairs. After that 
we had a quiet night.’ 
On the next day a friend called in. He had been shooting and had 
two pigeons in a eee e which he placed in the hall. When he 
ae T 
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got up to go, the bag had disappeared and was eventually found 
outside in the area. The report continues: ‘I went upstairs to my — 
room when there was a whizz and a crash and a large vase crashed 
past me and smashed with ¢errible power. In under a second I was 
round the corner—dead silence. It had had come from upstairs 
above my bedroom. Later, a large bronze was found in the w.c., 
head down. Later, in the drawing-room, we heard a rumble in the 
hall, which turned out to be a billiard-ball. My hostess said she had 
hidden a white one and a red one (which had been “tiresome”) 
in the drive some days before, and had told no one. She went to the © 
place: only the red one was there. The rest of the night was quiet.’ — 

A few days later, seventeen fires broke out in the house, much — 
to the amazement of the police, who investigated. (These con- 
flagrations remind me of those spontaneous outbreaks of fire at — 
Borley Rectory and in the Great Amherst Mystery.) There was _ 
some trouble with the insurance company, who were incredulous ~ 
that ghosts caused the fires, but they eventually paid up.? 

The fires broke out while my informant was actually in the 
house. While he was sitting in a heavy antique chair, he was gently 
deposited on the floor with the chair on top of him. Two minutes 
later he went back to the chair, which had on its arm an ash-tray 
with weighted leather flaps to keep it in position. He was quietly 
reading and smoking. Happening to look up, he was amazed to 
find that the used matches had come out of the tray and had spaced 
themselves out at two-inch intervals along the arm of the chair, like 
a regiment of soldiers! There were only three persons in the house: 
his host and hostess, and himself. Terrified, the family and staff had 
gone to live in the cottage on the estate. After the match incident, - 
a hanging lamp outside his bedroom door was struck and swung 
violently. No one was near it. Large chests that he could not shift 
with all his strength moved out from the wall, and leant over at an — 
angle of 45 degrees, with no visible means of support. The dogs 
in the house were terrified. 

It can be imagined that occasionally life becomes so unbearable 
in the house that the family has to move out periodically in order — 
to get a little peace. Then things quieten down a bit, and they and 
their staff then return. There is some danger, too, during these — 
‘bad’ periods, as members of the family have been repeatedly struck — 
—and injured—by flying missiles. Both Anglican and Roman — 

+ These details are extracted from the preliminary report sent to me by my informant. — 

* In the daily Press of April 8, 1942, was an account of how an insurance company had — 
paid out a considerable sum of money for damage alleged to have been done by a fire-raising 


Poltergeist in a mansion in Fife. Twenty rooms were set on fire and the manifestations — 
included many phenomena similar to those recorded in Chap. XX. 


re 
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_ Catholic priests have tried to exorcise or ‘lay’ the Poltergeist, with- 


out success. When someone was saying prayers for the supposed 


uneasy spirit, books were hurled at him. 


-- [understand that, except for a few maids, the ‘ Poltergeist manor ’ 
has now been vacated temporarily. It is an amazing case, rivalling 
that of Borley Rectory in some respects. Joad has seen the various 


documents connected with the affair and, like me, is anxious to visit 
the strange house. The place is not very accessible, but we have 


arranged to go there as soon as possible, before, I hope, the 
Poltergeister transfer their mischievous activities to some other 
abode. 


Another Poltergeist case that I have been asked to investigate is 


at Basle, in an old house in the Utengasse. Photographs and plans 
of the place have been sent to me. It is stated that no one can stay 
in the house, even for a night. Local investigators who tried the 


experiment of sleeping there, were maltreated and thrown out. The 


_ house was vacated. Then the lower portion was let to a garage 


proprietor who, in turn, was forced to close his business. Nothing 
would ‘stay put.’ I hope to look into this case when next I am in 
Switzerland. 

When I am in Switzerland, I shall visit Italy and go again to 


_ Naples to witness the miracle of the liquefaction of the blood of 


Saint Januarius, Bishop of Benevento, who was martyred by Dio- 
cletian in 305. I saw this phenomenon one May day some years 


ago, after fighting my way through the vast crowds that thronged 


the Via del Duomo and the vicinity of the Cathedral. There are two 
phials of this solidified blood in the tabernacle of the chief altar in 
the beautiful Cappella del Tesoro, and three times a year on several 
successive days, they are removed into the open where, in full view 
of the multitude, the blood liquefies, exactly at the time announced. 
According to whether the liquefaction is rapid or slow, it is a good or 


_ evil omen for the forthcoming season. When I saw it, it was rapid. 


I should much like to study this ancient phenomenon which, 
according to legend, occurred for the first time when the body of 
Saint Januarius was brought to Naples by Bishop St. Severus in 


the time of Constantine. 


These blood miracles are interesting. There is one that I have 


always just missed seeing on the several occasions when I have 


visited Bruges, though I know people who have seen it. The Bruges 


liquefaction occurs several times a year, especially during the 


Procession of the Holy Blood in the early summer. I have seen the 
procession, but not the liquefaction. The solidified Blood was 
presented, in 1148, by Baldwin III, King of Jerusalem, to his brother- 
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in-law, Thierry d’ Alsace, Count of Flanders. The relic is kept in the — 


Basilica of St. Basil, better known as the Chapel of the Holy Blood 
(founded in 1150). The Blood is preserved in a wonderfully-wrought 
gold and jewelled casket (a priceless treasure of Renaissance art 


executed in 1617 by John Crabbe, a native of Bruges), and can always — } 


be seen by visitors to the Chapel. In the pageant or procession I 


have referred to, groups of the faithful from each parish represent 
scenes from lives of the saints, and mingle their splendour with the, © 
dazzling colours of the liturgical vestments, banners, and reliqu- — 


aries. Finally, the Bishop raises up the Holy Relic, and blesses the 
kneeling crowd. Then the Blood liquefies. 

When I go to Naples I want to see the ‘ miracle of the swinging 
pendant.’ The pendant, set with diamonds, is attached to a gold 
bracelet on the arm of a Madonna in the Church of the Immacolata 
on the Strada di Chiaia. The pendant swings night and day, for no 
apparent reason. Professor d’Aquino of Naples is reported to have 
made exhaustive experiments in an attempt to explain the pheno- 
menon, without success. His control pendulums, set up near the 
pendant, stop swinging normally while the pendant continues its 


gyratory motion. Something similar is said to happen toaswinging _ 


lamp in Milan Cathedral. 


Speaking of Milan, one of the strangest sights I have ever seen ~ 


is the open-air trattoria or eating-place on the roof of the cathedral. 
Exactly opposite to, and a few yards from, the restaurant is a much- 
patronised men’s fesctatoio (z.e. a brick wall), unscreened in any way, 
and in full view of those who are sipping their Chiantz and enjoying 
—I hope—their 7isotto and pollastre. 

Another miracle I am going to study one of these days is that 
of the ‘ Tomb of the Saints’ at Arles-sur-Tech, thirty miles from 
Perpignan, in the French Pyrénées, and quite near the inland water- 
ing-place of Amélie-les-Bains, on the river Tech. 


The tomb is a marble sarcophagus, raised on two pedestals clear 
of the ground, in front of Arles church, and, for hundreds of years, 
has been ‘ sweating water.’ The water forms on the inside surface — 


of the sarcophagus, runs down the sides, and collects at the bottom. 


There is always plenty of pure water in it, and no one knows how it ~ 


gets there. The water is drawn off daily by ‘ believers’ for curative 


purposes, and the tomb is never empty. A marble cover seals the top 
of the tomb, and the water is extracted by means of a tube. The 
water is sent free to sufferers all over the world on payment of _ 
postage. Thousands of gallons are sent every year. How does the. 
water enter this sealed, isolated, and raised sarcophagus? That is 
what I hope to find out. An obvious suggestion is that through one 
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of the pedestals runs a pipe connected with a subterranean spring, 


_ but the mystery cannot be as simple as all that. 


Owing to the present War, letters from mediums are accumulat- 


ing on my desk, with little chance of their being attended to yet. 


One woman writes to say that if she places an unopened packet of 


| photographic plates under her pillow at night, upon development 
_ the next morning, strange figures appear on the emulsion. Can I 


explain? A man from Lancashire says that he can levitate himself, 


and a seer tells me that he can ‘ prove’ how, and on what date, the 
- War will end. 


_ Those readers who perused my £2/t ift ty Years of Psychical Research 


~ will remember that I printed an account of how a little girl 
‘Rosalie,’ the daughter of a French lady and a British officer, 


Bite eerialised.’ at a séance in South London. I was not—and still am 


_ not—entirely satisfied with the phenomenon, striking as it was. I 


was persuaded to publish the report against my inclination, as the 
‘case’ was incomplete and full investigation was unwelcome and 
difficult. 

However, an educated and cultured lady happened to read my 
book and informed me that she had had the identical experience, - 
and was willing, even anxious, to be tested. Her little girl, too, © 
first materialised in her bedroom under conditions almost identical 
with those described by the French lady. 

My correspondent’s name is Mrs. Beatrice Cooper, and she had a 


_ little girl aged fourteen. While on a visit to a friend in another part 


of the country, a hundred miles distant, her daughter contracted 


_ diphtheria and passed away the day after her mother reached her. 


Very curiously, the French lady’s daughter died from the same 


{ 


disease. 

One hot night, about a fortnight after her daughter’s death, 
Mrs. Cooper was in bed reading the life of Einstein by the light 
of a small lamp. She and her husband occupied single beds, hers 


___ being near the window. At 1 a.m. she switched off the light and 


was soon asleep, with her face towards the window. There was no 
moon that night, but it was starlight. Half an hour later she was 
awakened very suddenly and .. . but Mrs. Cooper shall speak for 


~ herself: 


‘ There appeared, resting on the edge of the bed, a circular light, 
or rather oval, between three and four feet high—a pale, soft, 
luminous light, the edges quite even, but not “hard” like moonlight 
looks in darkness. I raised myself on my elbow to get a better view 
and to my surprise saw within it a dim oval face with what looked 


1 Op. cit. 
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‘like long hair or a veil over the head. The face was too duit tosee 
the features. I could see the upper part of the garment—it had an 
oval neck with gathers, and appeared to be of very fine muslin. I was 
able to see this so plainly because within the body (between the 
breasts) there appeared to be a bright light, which illuminated the 
garment in that spot. But the radius did not extend far enough to 
illumine the face clearly.’ 

The figure ‘ spoke,’ yet without using its vocal organs. Though 
no words were uttered, she plainly heard: ‘ Don’t be so foolish, 
there is no homesickness—nothing but perfect happiness, and closer 
than when on earth.’ As Mrs. Cooper emphasises, she did not hear — 
the words, they were ‘conveyed’ to her—and cites Christina Rossetti’s _ 
lines, ‘ the speaking silence of a dream,’ to describe what she meant. 
The child’s reference to ‘ homesickness’ is interesting, as her last 
letters to her mother spoke of her being ‘ homesick.’ Mrs. Cooper 


is by way of being an artist, and sent me several sketches of the 


phantasm, in its various stages of appearing and disappearing, and 
its luminosity. These were drawn at the time. 

On another occasion, her elder daughter, being unwell, was 
sleeping in her mother’s room, Mr. Cooper occupying the girl’s 
apartment. This time, Mrs. Cooper was lying with her face to the 
wall. It was a brilliant moonlight night, but as there is a wide- — 
roofed verandah round the house, none of it actually entered the © 
room. But the window was well illuminated. Suddenly, Mrs. Cooper 
was awakened by a touch on her shoulder, ‘and turning over and 
raising myself, I saw a figure standing close to my bed. I thought 
at first it was my sick daughter and was just going to exclaim: 
“You must not get out of bed, you will get a chill,” when I saw that 
it was not my living daughter, but my dead one (the first had 
bobbed hair, the other, two thick plaits). . . . The figure bent its 
head and laid its cheek against mine: it was warm, soft, and firm— 
so natural, in fact, that I said, “Oh, but you are dead!”’ In a moment 
the figure had gone. 

Mrs. Cooper says that the figure had all the appearance okie a 
natural, material body, except that there was a sort of luminosity 
in the flesh itself that enabled her to see the features, the plaits of 
hair, etc. My correspondent continues: ‘I cannot tell how strange 


it was to feel the warm, human flesh, knowing that her body lay _ 


beneath the earth 100 miles away.’ That was her last experience of 


seeing her dead daughter, though it is possible that her return can 


be ‘induced’ as Mrs. Cooper appears to be a good subject. We 
intend to try when times become more normal. The remarkable 
part of the case is in its amazing correspondences with the ‘ Rosalie’ 
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materialisation, already mentioned. Mrs. Cooper is a normal, 
healthy woman, has never had hallucinations, seldom dreams, and is 
not a spiritualist. She has never had any other psychic experience. 

_ *Winkles over Worcester’ was the heading to a letter of mine 
that appeared in The Times for July 1st, 1939. I was contributing 
to an interesting correspondence concerning those ‘ unnatural’ 
_ natural phenomena such as ‘raining frogs’ and other strange 

_ happenings. 

It is curious that no one has esiesied these matters, and, 
when I have time—if I ever have time—I propose to do so myself. 
There is plenty of material available. Showers of frogs, blizzards 
of snails, and even a cascade of coffins have been reported. 

One of the strangest showers was surely that which fell in 
Worcester, England, on May 28, 1881. On this day many tons of 
periwinkles, small crabs, and hermit crabs were found deposited in 

_ the streets of Worcester after a violent thunderstorm. They were 
quite fresh and the fall was confined to the Cromer Gardens Road 
area and the fields and gardens contiguous. In the Worcester Evening 

Post for June 9, 1881, it was stated that ten sacks of periwinkles were 

picked up and sold in the local markets. A man named Maund 

collected in his own garden as many winkles as would fill two sacks. 

As Worcester is many miles from the sea, where did the winkles 

come from? 

Many more instances of showers of living things from the sky 
could be cited. For example, it ‘ rained frogs’ in North London on 
August 17, 1921, and showers of little toads fell at Chalons-sur- 
Saéne on September 3 and 4, 1922. There was a shower of snails at 
Redruth on August 12, 1886, and a vast cloud of red worms descended 
on Halmstead, Sweden, on January 3, 1924. Millions of brown 
worms dropped from the skies at Clifton, Indiana, on February 13, 

_ 1892; and the residents of Frankston, N.S.W., were mystified early 
-in 1935, by seeing thousands of jellyfish descending from the sky. 

At Bareilly, N.W.P. of India, in 1893, after a heavy storm and cloud- 

burst, three or four acres of small fish, like a sardine, fell on the 

parade ground. There were millions of them. 

If there have been strange appearances out of the sky, there have 
been equally strange disappearances. In 1842, on a bright, clear day 
at Cupar, Scotland, a number of women were hanging out clothes 
on acommon. There was a sharp detonation and the clothes on the 
lines shot upwards. Some fell to the ground, but others soared up 
and up and vanished into the blue. There was a similar occurrence 
at Liverpool on May 11 of the same year. 

There must be an explanation why these things happen. Water- 
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spouts, cyclones, tornadoes, disturbances in the upper atmosphere, 


whirlwinds, etc., might account for some of the ‘ miracles,’ but not _ 


all. The late Charles Fort, an American, collected some 100,000 ~ 
Press-cuttings about these strange occurrences, and invented the — 


term ‘ teleportage’ in order to give them a name. He also suggested 


a quasi-occult theory to account for them, which did not help us © 


much. Anyway, there are the phenomena to be investigated. 
Fort also collected cases of what we are pleased to term 
‘coincidences.’ For example (I am writing from memory), amongst 


his Press-cuttings one morning were the police reports of the _ 


deaths of five girls who were murdered on the same night, at the 
‘same time, in five different American States, thousands of miles 
apart. Each girl was killed in identically the same way, and each 
body was found in the north-west corner of a field. The police could 
trace no connection between the crimes. Fort contended that some 
unknown law is responsible for these extraordinary coincidences. 
Well, I have told the reader enough for him to realise that 
our hands will be pretty full when the present conflict is over. 


Plenty of work to do, and the most fascinating work imaginable. 


And, speaking personally, I consider that the investigation of para- 
physical phenomena is the most important of a// work.* : 


_ + Ata recent session of the B.B.C. ‘ Brains Trust,’ a questioner asked what was the most 
important thing in the world that was waiting to be investigated and elucidated by science. 
It was unanimously agreed by those attending the session that the phenomena of psychical 
research, telepathy, the mind-body problem, and the subconscious mind were the most 
important. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 
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~I FIND TRUTH 


I HAVE attempted in these memoirs to paint a word-picture of my 
life, my work, my aims, my hopes, my successes, and myself. I 
have striven to delineate, without sensationalism or dramatisation, 
_all the principal incidents of my life—especially my ‘ psychic’ life— 
thought likely to interest the general reader. If I have failed, the 
fault lies in my want of skill in verbally describing my many 
_ activities—certainly not in the activities themselves. 

- But all self-portraits are usually flattering and overdrawn, 
especially those that appear in print. I will, therefore, reproduce a 
thumbnail sketch of my work as portrayed by another and independ- 
ent hand, and as seen through other eyes—those of Mr. R. S. Lam- 
bert, editor of Zhe Listener from 1929 to 1939. In his recent 
autobiography, Mr. Lambert records his impressions of some of the 
“many personalities whom he contacted during his editorship of the 
-B.B.C. publication, and he and Victor Gollancz, Ltd., have kindly 
permitted me to reproduce in these pages his remarks concerning 
myself. These remarks are the more appropriate at the end of my 
life story as he raises the question as to whether, after my many 
_ years of inquiry into so-called occult phenomena, I have become a 
‘believer,’ or whether I am the cast-iron sceptic that some of my 
spiritualistic friends still accuse me of being. In other words, 
whether, in my intensive search for ‘ Truth,’ I have, in fact, found it. 

Here, then, are Mr. Lambert’s impressions! of my work; the 
impressions of an independent and intelligent observer who is 
personally interested in psychical research and its future: 

‘ The B.B.C. has always taken an interest in Psychical Research. 

. Shortly before I joined the B.B.C., for instance, Sir Oliver 
Lodge broadcast? a series of telepathy tests which were inconclusive. 

. From December, 1933, to March, 1934, a full-dress series of 
talks was put on by members of the Society for Psychical Research, 
entitled “Inquiry into the Unknown.” Unfortunately these were of 
the stodgy variety, and cut less ice than had been expected. I 
believed that the subject could be treated in a more informal, 
entertaining way, without losing its scientific interest. 

‘The man to do this was Harry Price, with whom I had become 
acquainted at the end of 1933. Price was the kind of person whom 


1 Ariel and All His Quality, London (Gollancz), 1940, pp. 217 ff. 
*In 1927. In 1924 I submitted to the old B.B.C. all the details of these experiments, 
which were not made because the company were afraid ‘ they would be exposed to an 
attack by the medical profession.’ H. P. 
at 
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one encounters, perhaps, but once in a life-time—an unusual 
personality, with an unusual career, versatile but persevering, 
enterprising yet sceptical, learned yet popular, Price combined in 
himself many opposite qualities, just those needed for fruitfulness 
in the empirical stage through which Psychical Investigation is 
passing. He has devoted his life to the subject in the spirit of an” 
earlier age, when individual enterprise blazed the trail for corporative 
research. Psychical investigation took shape towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, when it was associated with the names of many 
men outstanding in science. Their tradition was embodied in the 
formation of the S.P.R. But the subject was too new to be limited 
to the ranks of a single society. It needed individual experimenters, 
of unorthodox and enterprising minds. Price, who has passed 
through many phases of experience—as conjurer, photographer, 
numismatist, chemist—made them all subserve his central purpose 
when he established, after the War, the National Laboratory of 
Psychical Research. Here he set himself to test every available 
medium and examine every “supernatural” phenomenon brought 
to his notice; and he adopted, not the secretive attitude of the 
ordinary research worker, but the technique of the skilled publicist, 
ready to give to the world the fruits of his work at the earliest 
possible moment and in the most palatable form. Naturally Price 
was popular with newspaper men. His collection of pictures and 
books was unrivalled. He incurred enmities, both among spiritual- 
ists and scientists; but the enmity contained an admixture of 
jealousy—Price was generally first in the field, and knew the value 
of a good story. 

‘I did not become acquainted with Price until he was alias 
well known for his séances with Rudi Schneider and other famous 
mediums. He had contributed a few odd articles to The Listener; 
but we had not met in person, although among his coadjutors were 
several of my acquaintance, such as Professors Joad, Burt and 
Flugel. One day Price invited me to visit his laboratory in South 
Kensington, and out of curiosity lagreed. What I saw intrigued me, 
and I went again. The underground laboratory, crowded with re- 
torts, electrical apparatus, and specially-made equipment, its walls 
adorned with magical prints, and its shelves crowded with rare 
magical books, reminded me of the settings in which Breughel and 
other old masters had depicted their “Temptation of St. Anthony.” 
Adjoining it was the séance-room, with its darkened windows and _ 
sealed cabinets, which had witnessed many a strange episode of un- 


masked fraud. Then I visited Price at his country home, perched 


on the banks of the Sussex Arun, with a celebrated view embracing 
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half whe span of the Downs. Here, I thought, the Magician 


meditated, among his cameras, his coins, his conjuring equipment, 
his lathes and machine tools, his goldfish nurseries, and his pleasant 


river-washed garden. There was in Harry Price something of Beck- 
ford, the collector; something of Richard Price, the last of the al- 
oe chemists; something of Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen. Natur- 


ally, the journalist j in me rejoiced to have made his acquaintance. 
‘He was at this time engaged in winding up his National 


Laboratory, in preparation for its transference to the custody of a 
University. Price’s aim in life was to advance the study of psychical 


phenomena to the stage of organised university research. In the 


course of his travels he visited one foreign centre after another, at 
many of which (especially in Germany) he was courted and pressed 
to settle permanently. However, he decided to place his library— 
the largest! and finest collection of magical literature in the world— 


on permanent loan at London University. The Senate of the 
University recognised psychical research as a fit subject for 
university study, and welcomed the establishment of the University 


of London Council for Psychical Investigation, which was enabled 


through Price’s resources to carry on the work of his laboratory. 
I was anxious to find out what Price’s real attitude was to the 


phenomena which he spent so much time and money on investigat- 


ing. At bottom, I find Price to be a believer, not a sceptic; he would 
not have spent thirty years of life time in probing a subject often 
distasteful and disappointing, if he were convinced it merely com- 
prised human delusions. But, having the spark of faith in him, he 
walled it round with an apparatus of cast-iron scepticism, to protect 
himself from the fraud and error with which the whole subject 
teems. It is right that most of his achievements should have been 


-negative—clearing away the false to get at the tiny substratum of 


truth. But whether the methods he has used, of adapting the 
technique of physical science to the investigation of psychic 


_ phenomena, will ultimately prove sound, it is not for me to say. 


Many alleged phenomena certainly vanish away when tested in the 
scientific laboratory; but there may be some unknown quantity—to 


the believers a sort of “atmosphere”—which vitiates the present 
P p 


scientific approach to the whole subject, and remains to be discovered 
and allowed for by a future generation of investigators.’ 

Mr. Lambert proceeds to describe our experiences with the 
Indian Rope Trick, and the fire-walking tests, details of which I 
have already given in this volume. He then relates how these 
experiments led him to ask me to write a series of articles for The 


1 About 17,000 vols. and pamphlets, from 500 a.p. onwards. H. P. 
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Listener, the longest consecutive series (13), I think, ever published 4 
in this journal: i 
‘We had reached the “dead” season of the year in broadcasting, — 
when The Listener was short of exciting “copy.” So I arranged with 
Price that he should contribute to The Listener a series of articles, 
containing accounts of his recent experiences with supernatural ~ 
phenomena, under the title: “Confessions of a Ghost-Hunter.” He — 
readily agreed and the series ran for three months, raising the 
circulation of the paper to a height never before or since reached 
during the summer period. The articles were vital, popular, and ~ 
topical; they earned me the commendation of my chief, Gladstone — 
Murray, and were afterwards published by Price in a book! which ~ 
speedily sold out.’ 4 
‘The tiny substratum of truth,’ as Lambert puts it, was at last 
discovered by me (after wading through masses of fraud, vaudeville 
‘mediumship’ and the tricks of a horde of charlatans) in “Hy = 
experiments with the Schneider boys. I can even fix the exact date: 
Monday, May 29, 1922. It was at my first séance with Willi 
Schneider, held in Baron von Schrenck-Notzing’s Munich mansion. 
A heavy musical-box in a sealed gauze cage jumped about and 
wound itself up; hand-like pseudopods, clammy and crawling, 
emerged from the cabinet; articles were displaced when no human 
being was near them; inanimate objects, directed by the intelligence 
of an invisible entity, were operated upon at the request of the 
sitters. All these wonders were witnessed over and over again, 
under our own conditions of control and lighting, when neither 
medium nor sitters were within feet of the phenomena. And the 
same marvels were later witnessed through Rudi Schneider under a 
merciless scientific and intrumental control of his person in my own 
laboratory. | 
I found Truth when I experimented with Stella C., Anna Pilch, 
Eleonore Zugun, Jeanne Laplace, Anna Rasmussen, the Andersen 
twins, Maria Silbert, the Abbé Lambert, Captain W. H. Trinder, 
Eileen Garrett, and a host of less well-known mediums or demon- — 
strators of a power that Science is at last beginning to recognise. 
I have found Truth in haunted houses, notably Borley Rectory, 
the best-authenticated haunted house in the annals of psychical 
research.2. I have found that Poltergeist phenomena are as true as ~ 


1 Confessions of a Ghost-Hunter (London, 1936). Three editions appeared in English, and — 

it was translated and published in six foreign languages. 

_ 2—In a leading article (‘ A Question of Evidence ’) in the Law Times for August 9, 1941, — 
Sir Ernest Jelf, Master of the Supreme Court, analyses my Feports He says, in effect, that — 

the haunting of Borley Rectory has been legally proved, He is ‘ at a loss to understand ‘what .. 
cross-examination could possibly shake the evidence.’ : 
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they are ancient and widespread. I have seen movements of objects 


in Poltergeist-infested houses that a dozen conjurers with a ton of 


-machinery could not have duplicated under the same conditions. 

| The same with the mental phenomena: the tragic and dramatic 
description by ‘H. C. Irwin’ of the loss of the Rroz airship; the 
tragic end of Dr. R. J. Tillyard, accurately recorded nearly nine years 
before it happened; the most intimate details of my past life lisped 


out by a Silesian peasant girl a thousand miles from my home. All 


these things are ¢rue: they are paranormal; they are convincing. 
___ Mr. Lambert wonders whether the adapting of the technique of 
physical science to the investigation of psychic phenomena will 
ultimately prove sound. I think it will. I will go further: I will 
say that much of this volume could never have been written had it 
- not been for the scientific and instrumental control that we imposed 
on such physical mediums as the Schneider boys, Stella C., Anna 
Rasmussen, and other psychics who have ‘ convinced’ us. It was the 
electrical control—a control that immobilised every hand and every 
foot of medium and sitters—that finally demonstrated the genuine- 
ness of the Rudi Schneider phenomena. It was our sensitive record- 
ing thermographs that told us that, in a room full of people, the air 
in the immediate vicinity of certain mediums (Stella, Rudi, etc.) 
became colder as the trance became deeper. Of course, in a room 
filled with people, the temperature normally rises. It was our 
specially-constructed heat-measuring and time-recording instru- 
‘ments that enabled us to solve the mystery of fire-walking. And it 
Was our automatic cameras and voice controllers that informed us, 
respectively, that Mrs. Duncan’s ‘ phantasms’ were made of cheese- 
cloth, and that Munnings’s ‘ voices from the spirit world’ were not 
those of Julius Cesar and Cleopatra, but did in fact emanate from 
the medium’s own vocal organs. 
If I have found Truth, so has the Church. Of course, very many 
of the clergy are not only firm believers in psychic phenomena, but 
are spiritualists to boot. In March, 1937, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury instituted an inquiry into the whole subject of psychical 
research and spiritualism. The chairman of the Commission’ was 
Dr. Francis Underhill, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and the members 
met at the residence of Canon Harold Anson, Master of the Temple 
(himself a member of the Commission, a spiritualist and the author 


of works on the subject).2_ No official report has yet been issued 
1 The following were among the members of the Commission: Dr. Francis Underhill; 
Canon L. W. Grensted (who drafted the report); Canon Harold Anson; Dr. W. R. Matthews, 
Dean of St. Paul’s; Dr. William Brown; Mr. P. E. Sandlands, K.C.; and Lady (Gwendolen) 
Stephenson. : 
2 Ina letter to me concerning the Borley phenomena, he remarks that it is ‘ exceedingly 
difficult for those who refuse a supernormal explanation to answer adequately.’ 


oe 
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to the public, but a report has been circulated and it was stated that 


all the members of the Commission, with the exception of a small 


minority of two, found that psychic phenomena are facts, and that — 


the ‘ spirit hypothesis ’ (or ‘ survival ’) is logically sound. 


At the Exeter Diocesan Conference held on June 2, 1926, the : 
subject of psychical research and spiritualism was debated and ie a 


following resolution was carried, nem. con.: 


‘This Conference, while prepared to expect and welcome new _ 


light from psychical Tesearch upon the powers and processes of the 


spirit of man, urges strongly that a larger place should be given in ~ 


the teaching of the Church to the explanation of the true grounds of — 


Christian belief in eternal life and immortality... . 


I could cite other church conferences where mee resolutions ~ 


have been adopted. And who can listen to such well-known broad- 
casters as the Revs. W. H. Elliott and Leslie Weatherhead without 
realising that they accept ‘survival,’ though not perhaps in the 
true spiritualistic sense? 

The Roman Catholics accept survival, of course, but not the 


spiritualist version of it. Many noted Catholics accept the pheno- 
mena of psychical research—my own friends the late Rev. Herbert — 


Thurston, S.J., and the Hon. Everard Feilding are outstanding 
examples. Father Thurston wrote extensively on the subject. These 
gentlemen, though admitting that ‘survival,’ in the spiritualistic 
sense, is logically possible, and that many phenomena (as for 


instance those witnessed at Borley), can be explained much more | 


simply and less artificially on spiritualistic grounds, were not 
spiritualists. They merely accepted some of the phenomena. But it 
is difficult to determine whether such phenomena are due to 
‘ persistence ’ of the ego, personality, or of some factor that was once 
a constituent of a human mind; or whether they are due to the fact 


that we do indeed ‘ survive’ in the way that the spiritualists contend. 


The spiritualists may be correct! My own view is that some part of 


us survives—perhaps for a limited period—a view that I must have 
acquired from my own father (High Churchman, family prayers, 


and the Church Times every Friday) who continually impressed me 
with the fact that the dead are all around us and have a profound 
influence on the living. 

I have been often asked whether my experiences in the séance- 
room and in haunted houses have made me less inclined to accept 
the orthodox teachings of the Christian Church. They have not. 


On the other hand, I think that spiritualism has competed with | 


Christianity. Some spiritualists are even atheistically inclined. I 


believe that both this life and the next are centred in God, and I 
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believe in jesus Christ. I believe in the efficacy of prayer. Many 
‘times in my life have I deliberately prayed that a certain thing 
- should happen—or not happen—and often, I am sure, my prayers 
have been as deliberately answered. Personally, I do not see why a 
_ scientific worker in the field of psychical research should have any | 
greater difficulty in accepting Christian teachings than, say, a 
scientific worker in the field of physics. If ‘survival,’ in the 
spiritualistic sense, were proved to my satisfaction, I am sure that it 
_ would not make me a whit less of an orthodox Christian—as I am 
pleased to consider myself. 
- Do animals survive? I understand that the Archbishop of — 
Canterbury’s commission, in their private report, considered it 
reasonable to suppose that if humans survive, so do animals. 

A few feet from where I am penning these remarks, are the 
earthly remains, marked by a bush of rosemary, of the most loving, 
lovable, noble and intelligent black retriever that ever raised a paw 
to be shaken or a muzzle to be caressed. His name was ‘ Nigger’ and 
he is buried just outside my study window. For thirteen years he 
was our loving friend and companion. Every morning, as I left 
for London, he would watch me down the road, literally with tears 
in his eyes. Upon my return home, he would overwhelm me with 
caresses and snuggle up to me all the evening. Some instinct told 
him when I was not going to town—as on Saturdays and Sundays— 
and he would come up to my room, leap on the bed, put his paws 
_ round my neck, gaze at me with his beautiful brown eyes and say in 
language that at least I understood: ‘ You’re not going to leave me 
to-day, and I’m happy.’ Isn’t it reasonable to suppose that if my 
soul survives, so will dear old Nigger’s? I like to think so and, when 
I pass on, hope that this loving creature will be waiting for me— 
somewhere. 

The Press has found Truth. No one who has read the book 
reviews and correspondence in The Times, or the series of articles 
and symposia on psychical research that have appeared in such 
journals as the Daily Telegraph, the Daily News, the Daily Mail, the 
Morning Post, the Spectator, the Listener, the Sunday newspapers and 
many other popular and scientific papers, can fail to have noted 
_ the popularity of such articles, etc. No newspaper, in fact, can 
afford to ignore a subject which is exercising the minds of a large 
and increasing section of the public. Such publicists as Lodge, 
Doyle, Julian Huxley, Joad, Wells, and the present writer have 
contributed scores of articles to the Press on the question of survival, 
phenomena, spiritualism and the churches, and similar topics. And 
the day of the purely ‘ exposing’ article has gone. We are becoming 
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more enlightened. After a long period of fraud, exploitation, and 

aggressive incredulity, psychical research has emerged as something 

worthy of scientific investigation and university study. And the © 
Press is largely responsible. And in addition to the printed word, 
I must mention the many debates, lectures, and public discussions ~ 
on psychic subjects that have filled our halls with inquiring 
audiences. A few years ago J. W. Dunne and I were the speakers at 
one of Foyle’s literary luncheons and the interest in our see 
attracted something like 1,000 persons. 5 

The stage, too, has found Truth. Many serious plays dealing 
with the subject of psychical research and survival have been written — 
by students of the ‘ occult’ who also happen to be playwrights. 
In this connection the name of J. B. Priestley occurs to me. His 
Time and the Conways, I Have Been Here Before, Dangerous Corner, 
and ‘fohnson Over ‘fordon are plays based on the structure of Time, 
the ‘fourth dimension,’ and the theory that the ‘now’ can be 
regarded as existing partly in the past and extending partly into the 
future. Lord Dunsany, too, has produced a number of ‘ psychic’ 
playlets (The Glittering Gate, etc.) that have been broadcast. So have 
W. B. Yeats, Sutton Vane (who wrote Outward Bound) and others. 
It is a curious fact that the people who will not read the publications — 
of psychic societies will eagerly devour the same ‘ material,’ dressed. 
up and illustrated in a magazine article or on the stage. 

Speaking of broadcasting, the B.B.C., if it has not actually found 
‘Truth,’ is at least sympathetic to those who are trying to find it. 
Many talks (several by the present writer) on psychical research, 
haunted houses, Poltergeister, witches, mediums, the fire-walk, and 
other phases of the so-called occult, have been put on the air. So 
far, no spiritualistic services have been broadcast. The Corporation 
does not consider spiritualism to be ‘in the mainstream of Christian _ 
tradition.’ They do not encourage ‘ fancy religions.’ But I believe — 
that this attitude will change in due course, when the pe 
put their house in order. 

The Cinema has made an attempt to find Truth in psychic 
matters, with little success. The mental and temperamental make-up 
of those who have captured the industry is not conducive to the 
_ making of a convincing, serious film on psychical research. The 
love of sensationalism and the usual technique employed in pro- 
ducing films for popular consumption are not suited to the work of 
the séance-room. I once wrote the shooting-script of a 1,000-foot 
film Psychical Research, which the Movietone News made of the 
National Laboratory of Psychical Research, but I did not consider — 
the film very successful. It was difficult to get the atmosphere of — 
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. the séance-room into the story. And more than once I have been 
Invited to go to the United States in order to make films of the 
technique of psychical research. But I have always refused. If the 

_ right atmosphere cannot be captured in London, in my own 


laboratory, I am sure that it would still evade us in that land of sin, 


_ sun, and celluloid—Hollywood. But there is a fortune for anyone 
who can produce a good film on serious psychical research. 


Finally, Science, in the shape of the universities, has found 
Truth. We have seen how academic bodies all over the world are 


now including in their studies the subject of psychical research—_ 


usually in conjunction with a department of psychology. It is true 
that certain die-hards still hold out. These are mostly among the 


_ physiologists, I think. But they are at the last ditch. If some 


scientific bodies still refuse to give us their blessing, we need not be 
unduly perturbed. The French Academy rejected Fulton’s steam- 
boat as being ‘ visionary and impracticable’; and, in turn, refused to 
‘recognise’ vaccination, the lightning-conductor, the fall of 
meteors, and animal magnetism—which we now term hypnotism. 
Our own Royal Society, I think, at one time refused to believe in the 
possibility of the transmutation of metals or in synthetic diamonds 
—both now possible in the physical laboratory. 

In addition to the interest that the universities are now taking 
in our subject, the British Association is permitting papers on 
psychical research to be included in its official programmes. Such 


subjects as the phenomena of the mediumistic trance, telepathy and 


thought-transference were recently discussed. Those scientists who 
do accept paranormal phenomena are fortunate in having in Nature 
a journal sympathetic to the subject. 

So I come now to the end of my story of how I searched for 
Truth and how I found it. The search is not yet complete, and the 
truths I have found have not yet been thoroughly explored. That 
is the job for the universities, in whose care the future of psychical 
research lies. But I hope that, incomplete as my hunt for facts has 
been, the methods and results of my pursuit—often exciting, often 


disappointing, but never dull—have been interesting and informa- 


tive, especially to the layman. And I will end this book with a 
challenge: Is there a single reader who, having carefully studied all 
the positive evidence I have submitted, dares to assert that this 
extension of the human faculties does not require investigation? Is 
there asin gle reader who dares to assert that the genuine phenomena 
I have recorded are not true? Is there a single reader of these 
memoirs who dares to assert that my life has been wasted? 


S.T. U 


APPENDIX 


MY LIFELINE 
A CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD OF SOME PRINCIPAL EVENTS 


1881 
Born (Jan. 17). A record ‘cold spell’: in places the mercury fell 
to 4 degrees Fahrenheit. 
1889 
Received first book on magic, nucleus of a 17,000 volume collection 
eventually formed. (Jan. 17.) 
1896 (and onwards) 
Experiences with the old-time mediums and a few private séances. 
1896 
First haunted house ‘ investinallon An attempt to photograph 
a Poltergeist in an old Shropshire manor. (Autumn.) 
Founded Carlton Dramatic Society for the purpose of producing 
a ghost play. (Autumn.) 
1896-1898 
Writing playlets for Carlton Dramatic Society. 
1898 (and onwards) 
Studies at Goldsmiths’ College, etc. (Photographic optics, 
engineering, chemistry, photography.) 
First visit to Paris to study the tricks of the miracle-mongers at 
the various fairs. (Easter.) 
Write first edition of entertainment ‘ Half-Hours with the 
Mediums.’ 
Produce play The Sceptic, based on Shropshire Poltergeist experi- 
ence, at Amersham Hall, New Cross. (Dec. 2.) 
1899 
Experiments in space-telegraphy between Telegraph Hill, 
Hatcham, and Brockley. (April 22.) 
1900 (circa) 
First attempts at ‘spirit photography ’ (of self). 
1902-1904 | 
Publication (serially) of first two books: Coins of Kent and 
Shropshire Tokens. 
Excavating at the Roman villa in Greenwich Park. (Summer.) — 
Discover a prehistoric cave in Shropshire. (Summer.) 
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1904. : 
Appointed ‘ Honorary Curator of Numismatics,’ Ripon Museum. 

| (May 18.) 

— 1908 3 

_ Married. (Aug. 1.). 
Assisted José Weiss in flying experiments on South Downs. 
Found statuette of Hercules in River Arun. | 


1909 
_ Extensive excavations at Roman villa at Borough (Pulborough). 
(Summer.) 
Find a Roman silver ingot, etc. (Summer.) 
1910 


Produced musical He aa Ae of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
(Jan.) 
Series of articles on antiquarian subjects in Southern phe ds 
— News. 
Probing the secrets of the Tomsons (materialising mediums) at 
the Alhambra. (Summer.) 
1914 
Formed resolution to found a laboratory where all mediums 
‘could be scientifically tested. 
In Paris when First World War started. Saw first person killed 
in the War. 
Assist Royal Flying Corps with colour-filters and telephotographs 
for aerial photography. 
1917 ; 
Making munitions in own workshop. 
Present large collection of war relics to National War Museum. 
1917-1918 
In charge of London munition factory. 
A923 
Making preparations for establishing National Laboratory of 
Psychical Research. Many visits to Continental laboratories. 
1922 
Exposure of William Hope, spirit photographer (Feb. 24), 
that led to Scientific American inquiry into paranormal 
phenomena. 
Strange adventures in Germany. (April.) 
First séance with Willi Schneider in home of Baron von Schrenck- 
Notzing at Munich. Conviction that some psychic phenomena 
are genuine. (May 29.) 
Publication of first ‘ psychic’ work: The Revelations of a Spirit 
Medium. 
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192 

 piccavens of Miss Stella C., with whom sittings begin in March. 

National Laboratory of Psychical Research begins its work in 
Queen Square, W.C.1. (March.) 

International Congress for Psychical Research at Wate Test 
Guzik, Anna Pilch, etc. (August.) 


Abandon completion of The Numismatic History of Sussex on account — 


of rare coins stolen from Pulborough Church. (Sept. 26.) 
1924 
hcpors of Stella C. experiments published in America. 
Outlined scheme for B.B.C. Ae broadcasting oxperiea in 
telepathy. 
1925 
First Scandinavian lecture tour, Price eho = the place of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, whom the § spirits’ warned not to go. 
(Jan.) 
Hees International Psychic Exhibition at Copenhagen. (Qn. 10) 
Guest of Danish Rifle Club, Copenhagen. (Jan.) 
Report of Stella C. experiments published in London, 
Meeting at Royal Societies Club to form council of the National 


Laboratory; to draw up Declaration of Principles, etc. (Mar. 25.) 


Danish ‘ Psychic Exhibition ’ transferred to Caxton Hall, London. 
(May 20 and 21.) 

Appointed Foreign Research Officer to the American Society for 
Psychical Research, New York. (June.) 


Further sittings with Willi Schneider in Vienna, and investigate 


the Innsbruck wonder-workers. (June.) 
Further sittings with Willi Schneider, and meet Rudi Schneider, 
at Braunau-am-Inn, Austria. (Oct. 31.) 
Visit Frau Silbert at Graz, Austria, for experiments. (Nov. 5.) 
1926 
The Rooms of the new National Laboratory of Psychical Research 


opened to the public at 16, Queensberry Place, South fei 


_ ton. (Jan. 1.) 

Founded Proceedings of the National Laboratory. (Jan.) 

Experiments with Mrs. St. John James, Mars medium. (Mar.) 

First sittings with Rudi Schneider at Braunau-am-Inn. (April.) 

Lectured at Vienna University, and conducted first experiments 
with Eleonore Zugun at Vienna. (May. 

Founded British Yournal of Psychical Research. (May.) 


1927 


Fir st experiments with Jeanne Laplace, Paris. (Jan.) 


one 


Broug ht Eleonore Zugun to London for experiments. (Sept. ce 


ae 1928 
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Second eee aitnvian lecture tour and guest of Judge Dahl at 
ee Saw Ingeborg Kober and had ‘ biggest dinner.’ 
June 

Entertained at dinner at Oslo University, a Ftet lectures in the 
University. (June.) 

Experiments with Anna Rasmussen at Copenhagen. (June.) 

Opened Joanna Southcott’s ‘box’ at Church Hall, Westminster, 
after X-raying, etc. (July 11.) 

. Gave lantern lecture on the thermal variations at séances, at 
the Sorbonne, Paris (Congress for Psychical Research). (Sept. 27.) 


First visit to Battersea Poltergeist house. (Jan. 19.) 

Séance at Adelphi Theatre. (Mar. 14.) 

Further experiments with Jeanne Laplace (Paris), who correctly 
foretold fate of Dr. Tillyard. (July 7.) 

Experiments in the Catacombs of St. Agnes, Rome, with an 
Italian clairvoyante. (Sept. 21.) 


1929 


Brought Rudi Schneider to London for scientific examination. 
(April 12 to April 22.) 
Beginning of ten years’ investigation of Borley Rectory. (June 12.) 
Writing on magic for Enciclopedia Italiana. (June.) 
Return visit to London of Rudi Schneider. (Nov. 14, 1929, to 
Jan. 20, 1930.) 
£1,000 challenge to conjurers if they can duplicate the Schneider 
‘phenomena under same conditions. (Dec. 3.) 
Challenged Noel Maskelyne from stage of Coliseum Music Hall 
to as Rudi’s phenomena. (Dec. 10.) 
1930 
First tentative proposals to University of London to take over 
National Laboratory. 
Tested Frau Lotte Plaat, famous German medium. (June.) 
Sitting with Eileen Garrett, at which the Rioz disaster was 
_ described. (Oct. 7.) ‘ Doyle’ spoke. 
Entertained at dinner at University of Gottingen, and lectured 
there. (Nov. 26.) 
Termination of lease of Queensberry Place premises, and National 
Laboratory finds a larger home. (Dec.) 
1931 | 
National Laboratory moves to larger premises at 13, Roland 
Gardens, South Kensington. (Feb.) 
Become Vice-President of the Magicians’ Club and presented with 
gold jewel and testimonial. (May.) 
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Experiments with Helen Duncan and discover cheese-cloth 
‘phantasms.’ (May 4 to June 4.) 

Again test Rudi Schneider at Braunau-am Inn. (July.) 

Test Pasquale Erto, the Neapolitan ‘ human squib.’ (Dec. 4, 1931, 
to Jan. 5, 1932.) 

Termination of appointment as Foreign Research Officer to 
American S.P.R. 

1932 | 
Brought Rudi Schneider to London for third time. (Feb. 3 to 
_ May 6.) 

First news of the ‘ talking mongoose.’ (Feb. 12.) | 

Conduct experiment on the Brocken with C. E. M. Joad in’ con- 
nection with the centenary of Goethe. (June 18.) . 

Receive—with C. E. M. Joad—the ‘freedom’ of eae 
(June 21.) 

Sleep—with C. E. M. Joad—in a ‘haunted bed’ at a private 
museum in Chiswick. (Sept. 15.) 

1933 

Publication of Leaves From a Psychist’s Case-Book. (Spring) 

Gave dinner to M. René Sudre at Hotel Splendide, to ‘ advance 
university psychical research.’ (Oct. 18.) 

Formal offer to University of London to equip and caida a 
Department of Psychical Research, and to hand over the 
National Laboratory of Psychical Research with its library, 
records, etc. (Oct.) 

University of London Board of Studies in Paychoney reports 
favourably on above proposal. (Nov. 29.) 

1934 

University of London accepts proposal ‘in principle.’ (Jan. se 

University of London officially declares psychical research ‘a fit 
subject of university study,’ accepts proposal in principle, but 
Senate cannot find ways and means. (Vide letter from Sir 
Edwin Deller, Feb. 12.) 

Formation of University of London Council for Psychical 
Investigation. Price becomes Honorary Secretary and Editor. 
(June 6.) 

Exhibition of 500 rare books on magic from Price collection. 
(Dec. § to 10.) ; 

1935 i 

Investigate Karachi’s Indian Rope Trick for R. S. Lambert and 
B.B.C. (Jan. 7.) 

Visit, with R. S. Lambert, the home of the ‘ talking mongoose” 
in the Isle of Man. Gef is missing. (July 30.) 
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_ First scientific experiments in fire-walking ever staged. Kuda 
Bux tested at Carshalton. (Sept. 9 and 17.) 

Visit, with R. S. Lambert, the Harz Schloss Falkenstein. Fail 
to see the ‘ woman in white,’ but hear some home-truths about 
Hitler. (Oct.) 

Start the National Film Library (British Film Institute), and 
become its first Chairman. (From 1935 to 1941.) 

Become Honorary Treasurer, British Institute of Adult Education. 

Produce talking film, Psychical Research. 

Talk on psychical research at Foyle’s literary luncheon. 

Founder Member, Shakespeare Film Society. 


1936 
-- Broadcast from the haunted manor at Meopham, Kent. 
(First broadcast of a ‘ ghost’ investigation ever to be made.) 
(Mar. 10.) . 


Publication of The Confessions of a Ghost-Hunter (Listener articles) ; 
and The Haunting of Cashen’s Gap (‘ talking mongoose’ case), 
with~R. S. Lambert. (Mar.) 

First article in Encyclopedia Britannica. (Autumn.) 

Collection of magical books transferred on permanent loan to 
University of London. (Now the ‘Harry Price Library of 
Magical Literature.’) (Nov.) 

1937 

Presentation to Price of illuminated address by University of 
London Council for Psychical Investigation, and dinner at 
Hotel Splendide, London. (Jan. 22.) | 

Termination of lease of Laboratory premises at 13, Roland 
Gardens; and opening of offices at 19, Berkeley Street, Mayfair, 
W.1. (Mar.) 

Officially informed that Germany’s Third Reich recognises 
psychical research as a science and academic honours offered to 
Price if he will transfer his interest to University of Bonn. 
(Mar. 20.) 

Mystery of fire-walking solved at experiments with Ahmed 
Hussain, held at Carshalton and Alexandra Palace. Tests 

broadcast and televised. (April 7, 9 and 20.) 

‘Entertained by University of Bonn and further academic honours 
offered if Price will transfer his psychic activities to the banks 
of the Rhine. (April 13.) 

Rented England’s ‘most haunted house,’ Borley Rectory, for 
twelve months. (May 19.) 

Entertained at dinner by University of London at the Atheneum, 
Lord Macmillan presiding. (July 5.) 
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All laborseary equipment and apparatus Teed to 0 University 
College, University of London. (Nov.) 
1938 7 | 
Revival of the Ghost Club by Price, who becomes : its Chairman. 
First dinner on March 15. 
Tenancy of Borley Rectory ends. (May 19.) 
Experiments with the fakir, Rahmen Bey, who is ‘ buried alive’ 
at Carshalton. (July 15.) 
Draft Bill for the regulation of psychic practitioners: (Dec.) 
1939 
Gave course of Lectures on psychical research in University of 
London. (Feb. and Mar.) 
Organised national telepathic test in ‘fohn O’ London’s Weekly. 
(Mar. to May.) 


Publication of Fifty Years of Psychical Research. (Oct.) ; 
Closed Berkeley Street offices on account of the War. (Oct.) 
1940 
Publication of The Most Haunted House in England (Borley ene 
(Oct.) 
Begin autobiography. 
1942 


Publication of Autobiography (Search for Truth. (Sept.) 
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